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The Sunrise of the Poor. 
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darkened hut, outlined against the sky, 
A forward-sloping field, some cedar trees, 
Gaunt see stirred by the awakening 
reeze, —- 
, And nearer, where the grayer shadows lie, 
omy f small, paled square, one may 
se 


escry 
The beds wherein’the poor first taste of 
ease, 
wher, dewey rese vines shed their spicy 
Ss 


ee 

Above the dreamless ashes, silently. 
A lonely woman jeans there bent and gray, 
’ Outlined in part against the shadowed hill, 
| In part against the sky, in which the day 
Begins to blaze—O earth, so sweet, so still! 
| The beers sighs, and draws a long, 
| reath ; 
It is the call to labor, not to th. 
x —Robert Burns Wilson, in THe Century. 





The Value of Fresh Air. 





, The admitted advantage of an outdoor 
life in many morbid conditions, and notably 
in consumption, seems to point to the con- 
‘usion that there is something definitely 
injurious in the indoor life which is now 
tthe common mode of existence among Civ- 
lilized people. 

It is a striking and startling thing that 
ithe mere removal of a patient into the 
open air should lower his fever, should _re- 
lmove his night sweats, and take away his 
hectic, and it is difficult to avoid the con- 
lelusion that if these symptoms are removed 
iby the purity of the air outside, they must 
have been largely caused by the impurity 
lof the air within the house. 

' Nor have we any right to assume that 
it is the consumptive only who suffers. 
‘Doubtless the healthy struggle against and 
lovercome evil influences before which those 
who are tuberculosis succumb, but that is 
‘not to say that in the struggle we do not 
isuffer, and, indeed, the facts recently 
‘brought forward are sufficient to show that 
ithe stuffy life of warmth and comfort 
lwhich civilized man now “enjoys” is bad 
\for the health even of the healthiest. 

' We make our windows fit, we pad our 
ldoors, we shiver at a draught, we surround 
ourselves with woollen curtains, dusty car- 
ipets, and fluffy, luxurious upholstery; we 
breathe the same air over and over again, 
‘and then we wonder that we are not strong 
and vigorous. ‘The fact is we are daily 
‘using up the exuberant vitality with which 
nature has provided us in struggling against 
artificial conditions. 

How powerful for evil, how deteriorating 
ithese conditions are, is shown- by the fact 
\that their mere removal gives back to the 
ijconsumptive that vitality which enables him 


Pry 


BATA. A i a Px 
| Fresh air is not a thirig to be taken in 
little doses once a day, but a thing to live 
‘on.—London Hospital. 





Learning to Sleep. 





Dr. Learned’s, lecture before the Woman’s 
Health Protective Association, of Philadel- 
phia, entitled ‘How to Sleep Without Nar- 
\cotics,’” contains some remarkable state- 
ments: 
| “The method is so quiet as not even to 
disturb a sleeping companion. The method 
is warranted equal to a long walk, or even 
Sawing wood. 

“First, of course, the sufferer is in bed, 
the breathing is to be reduced to something 
like six respirations a ‘minute, no more; 
we usually indulge in sixteen or eighteen. 
\And they must be long and deep, which, as 
we all know, is really fatiguing. Besides, 
the eyes must be open wide, like the hero- 
ine’s in a melodrama when she discovers 
herself in the villain’s power—at each inha- 
lation, and closed at the exhalation, and all 
\this every time. This gives an action of 
‘the atmosphere—of course the window is 
open—on some part of the eye. 

“Supposing you have mastered this much 
of the prescription, the next step is to hold 
up one’s head a quarter of an inch, so that 
no support comes from the bed or pillow. 
This will be at the expense of a tremen- 
dous amount of vital energy, and will con- 
vince the dullest that his head holds more 
than he had ever imagined. A minute will 
be about the length of time this can be 
endured. Then hold up a foot, so that the 
entire leg shall have no support, as long as 
possible. Then the other, ‘not forgetting 
to remember’ the breathing and eye-open- 
ing and shutting. 

“No noisy gymnastics, but quite like 
‘work. One will work in variations, too, 
double up the fists in pugilistic fashion, and 
draw up the muscles of the arm. This is 
equal to a ten-mile walk, and will have pro- 
‘duced a condition which induces sleep. 

“The reason people don’t go to sleep is 
that the mental machinery is not shut, off. 
The shafts are running, and at least one 
belt is still on, thinking—with a capital T 
—is going on. And this thinking is the very 
business which must be stopped, for sleep 
is repair, and every machine, human or not, 
must have repair.”—Exchange. 





Meat Versus Vegetables, 





Should man be carnivorous or herbivor- 
ous? That is a long-debated question which 
Boes back to the days of Pythagoras. Jean 

acques Rousseau was a stickler for the 
vegetable diet exclusively and Helvetius 
Was in favor of meat. Now the quarre] 
has broken out again in England, having 
been started by a long and carnivorous re- 
port to the Royal Academy of Medicine by 
Dr. Vigsford, and followed up by the estab- 
lishment of a new society of meat eaters. 
at is well known that in England the vege- 
tarians are extremely numerous. They 
have made a sort of religion of their diet 
and have built « little church of their own 
outside of which, of course, there is no sal- 
vation. The Lendon society of vegetarians 
has 4,000 members. It was doubless their 
excessive zeal that brought about a reac- 
induced the roast-beef eaters to 
form themselves into a regular society. Ac- 


* cording to Dr. Vigsford, there is.little or 


. 
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bo truth in their doctrine, and his new plea 
for meat is based upon curious observa- 
tions, j 

| For several days he experimented on 
peernows. He gave them absolutely noth- 
ng to eat at first, and then gave to one- 
hair the number meat and to the others 
Brain. The fegmer digested the meat and 
epi the thers could not assimilate 


ne grain and died. Renewing-the experi- | 
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ments of , William. Edwards, Starck and 
Haller, he found in his own case, by means 
of a dynamometer, that his muscular 
strength increased in-constant ; proportion 
by following entirely'a meat diet. Finally 
he brings out evidence that he considers 
extremely important. During the time 
when the railroad from Paris to Rouen was 
being built, French and English workmen 
were employed. ; The latter worked very 
much more rapidly than the French. They 
gained at least one-third upon the French 
workmen. ‘The engineers then determined 
to put chmen upon the same diet 
as the en: They substituted roast 
beef for bouille and soup, and at the end 
of a few weeks the work done by the two 







gangs was ly equal, Dr. Vigsford 
concludes by@®aying that the animal dict 
is not only ble to the vegetable, but 
that taken Treasonable quantity, one 
can exclude other kinds of food with 


an immense advantage to health. Although 
supported by observations and experiments, 
this latter principle will appear, doubtless, 
somewhat exaggerated to those who are 
not in the Sghh and who will be wise, in 
holding fast to the precepts of their fathers 
and eating both: vegetables and meat. Man 
is omnivorous, as Buffon said—New York 
“Courrier des Estats Unis.” 





Severed Artery. 





Promptly apply pressure above 
wound, that is between it and the heart. 
To do this take a narrow-folded bandage, 
tie a knot in the ‘center, place this knot 
over the: line of the severed artery and tie 
it loosely but with a firm knot around the 
limb. = ce a stick under the bandage 
and t it around until it is tight enough 
to stop all bleeding: Having accomplished 
this the next thing is to dress the wound. 
Cleanse it well with cold water and borax, 
four tablespoonfuls of borax to one pint of 
water, and bring the gaping edges close 
together and apply strips of adhesive plas- 
ter to keep in position, bandage up, and if 
inflammation ensues bathe frequently with 
the‘ borax water. 





Disinfectants. 





No one feels like making a special ex- 
ertion at this season of the year, and it is 


vegetation. Disinfectants should be thor- 
oughly used in the vicinity of the house in 
cesspool and sewers, and wherever ‘the 
presence of decay makes itself apparent. 
The whitewashing of cellars, outhouses 


|.and even fences in the vicinity of the house, 
which are .not finished in any other way, 
toward the disinfection of 


will do muck 


“ x tn 


sdees. which migh 

Chloride of lime of the best « 
valuable disinfectant. A good solution of 
chloride of lime is made by dissolving four 
ounces tn a gallon of cold water. Copperas 
is another safe and valuable disinfectant. 
Dissolve five cents’ worth of the crystals 
in a pail of boiling water and sprinkle it in 
any tainted spots.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Temperance a Physiological 
Necessity. 





The influence of all drugs which affect 
the nervous system must be in the direction 
of disintegration. ‘The healthy mind stands 
in clear and normal relations with nature. 
It feels pain as pain. It feels action as 
pleasure. The drug which conceals pain, 
or gives false pleasure when pleasure does 
not exist, forces a lie upon the nervous sys- 
tem. The drug which disposes to reverie 
rather than to work, which makes us feel 
well when we are not well, destroys the 
sanity of life. All stimulants, narcotics, 
tonics, which affect the nervous system in 
whatever way, reduce the truthfuiness of 
sensation, thought, and action. ‘Toward in- 
sanity all such influences lead; and their 
effect, though slight it be, is of the same 
nature as mania. The man who would see 
clearly, think thoughtfully and act effect- 
iveiy must avoid them all. Emergency 
aside, he can not.safely force upon his ner- 
vous system even the smallest falsehood. 
And here lies the one great unanswerable 
argument for total abstinence; not ab- 
stinence from alcoho! alone, but from all 
nerve poisons ard emotional excesses.— 
David S. Jordan, in Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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Cause of Hives, 





The most distressing eruption, known 
medically as urticaria, and popularly. also 
as nettle rash, hardly needs a description, 
for there is scarcely any one who has not 
at some time in his life suffered from it 
more or less. It consists in the sudden ap- 
pearance of one or more puffy swellings 
on the skin, hard and of a whitish or pink- 
ish color, which itch and burn and sting 
intolerably. Those wheals may be no 
larger round than a pea, or they may be 
of the size of a silver dollar or even larger. 
They usually last only a few hours or a 
few minutes, but may persist for a day or 
more. Sometimes they keep coming out in 
successive crops on the same or different 
parts of the body. The wheals generally 
disappear as rapid!y as they come, and 
with them disappears every sign of the 
eruption except, perhaps, the marks of the 
finger nails which the sufferer has dug into 
his skin in the vain effort to quiet the 
itching. The causes of hives are numerous, 
but in the greater number of cases they 
are referable to some error in diet. Some 
people cannot eat shell fish. of any kind 
without paying for their indiscretion by 
an attack of urticaria; others are simi- 
larly affected by some kinds of berries or 
nuts, or by certain drugs. Irritations of 
the skin by medicinal applications, such as 
arnica or iodine, by poisons such as that 
of the nettle or of certain insects, or by 
the underclothing, as weil as the action of 
a very low temperature, may also produce 
an eruption of hives. If it is possib!e to 
discover the cause and to remove it, the 
treatment of urticaria becomes a very sim- 
ple matter. While the eruption lasts the 
itching and stinging may be relieved some- 
what by bathing the parts in a strong so!u- 
tidn of bicarbonate of soda, borax, house- 
hold ammonia, alcohol or vinegar and wa- 





ter. A useful application is carbolic aéid, 
one part in 30 parts of water, with a little 
glycerine. Sometimes an ointment contain- 
ing carbolic acid, borax or boracic ‘acid, 
zine or chloroform is very grateful.—The 
Public Health Journal. ; 
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necessary that something should be done 
to destroy the-miasmatic effect of decaying 
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The “Fruit Cure.” 


A 


and muscle food, and the man who wishes 
to keep up his brain power will do weil 
to inelude them in. his bill-of-fare. 
fruits give nerve or brain food. Apples 
supply the brain with rest.. Prunes are 
said to afford proof against nervousness. 
They should be a¥oided by those who suf- 
fer from the liver. It has been proved 
that fruits do mot have the same effect 
upon evérybedy. Some men can not eat 
apples without suffering from acute dys- 
pepsia. Ee ral is a form of treat- 
ment whichis quite the rage in continental 
Burope now with persons suffering from 
real or imaginary maladies, The New 
York Times says: 

In the tenth century, many medical au- 
thorities became enthusiastic in their writ- 
ings over the remarkable curative virtues 
of grapes; while a certain Van Sweeten, 
of a more modern date, is said to have 
recommended in special cases the eating of 
twenty pounds of strawberries a day. The 
same gentleman also reports a case of 
phthisis healed by strawberries, and cites 
cases in which maniacs have gained their 
reason by the exclusive use of cherries. 
These instances savor of the ridiculous, but 
there is no dowbt that the so-called grape 
cure for indigestion and other evils is car- 
ried on in many places on the continent, 
and that people take themselves to Meran, 
Vevay, Bingen, or to Italy and the south 
of France with the intention of devoting 
six weeks to the cure, during which time 
they are expected to have gradualiy accom- 
plished the feat of consuming from three 
to eight pounds of grapes daily. Grapes 
are said to exercise a salutary action on 
the nervous system and to favor the for- 
mation of fat—that is to say, when fruit 
of good quality is employed; if the grapes 
are not sufficiently ripe and are watery 
and sour, the patieht may lose rather than 
gain weight. The valuable results obtained 
by a fruit diet in cases of dyspepsia are 
due to the fact that the noxious germs 


do not thrive in fruit juices. 

That fruit is a most valuable article of 
food can not be denied, and that many dis- 
eases may be greatly benefited by a diet 
largely composed of fruit is true enough. 
It is a fact, too, that the majority of peo- 
ple eat more meat than they require. Meat 
eaten once a day is sufficient for a person 
not engaged in manual labor. or who does 
not take much strong outdoor exercise. A 
large number of the complaints contracted 
owe their origin to the consumption of food 
which entails a greater drain on the gas- 
tric juices than the system is able to with- 
stand. The cures attributed te 
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pone “accu ‘Oo iteh” ving, 
digestion are given a much-needed. rest. 
Semi-starvation would answer the purpose 
almost as well. For the person whose 
work lies chiefly indoors, a mixed and va- 
ried diet is most conducive to good health, 


Medical Record, New York. 





New Zealand has adopted a new plan 
for curing drunkards. The offender is 
neither hauled to a jail nor soaked with so- 
lutions of gold. First of all he is con- 
ducted to a studio and photographed in all 
his inebriate glory. Then he is taken home. 
Copies of his likeness are stricken off and 
sent to all the public-house keepers in the 
district, with strict orders that the person 
portrayed shall either not be served for a 
certain period of time or that he shall be 
carefully watched at the bar and be pre- 
vented from taking any more drink than is 
good for him. 





—Here is a Russian remedy for coughs 
and colds: Make a strong tea of eider 
flowers which can be purchased dry at any 
drug store; sweeten it well with honey. 
Drink a cupful of this tea after retiring 
and keep the body wel! covered. It will 
throw one in a perspiration to which even 
a hard cold will yield. 

—A mixture for removing grease spots 
from clothing is composed of four parts of 
alcohol to one of ammonia, and about one- 
half as much ether as ammonia. Apply the 
liquid to the spots and then rub diligently 
to the spots and clear water. The alcohol 
and ether dissolve the grease and the am- 
monia forms a lather of it, which is washed 
out with the water. 


—_——_——+- 0 
New Cider Will Be Wanted. 





A profitable season in the cider and vin- 
egar industry is among the reasonable 
probabilities in view of the favorable sur- 
roundings. The new season, now so near 
at hand, will not find a burdensome carry- 
over from last year, going prices are high- 
er and the inquiry is fair for both imme- 
diate and autumn delivery. Equally im- 
portant is the established fact of only a 
moderate apple crop, with nothing like the 
pressure of offerings noted two years ago 
when the yield was so enormous. This 
means a lessened supply of apples which 
erdinarily are taken for cider purposes and 
for the evaporators. All these potent fac- 
tors are brought out through an investiga- 
tion just completed by Orange Judd Farm- 
er among orchardists and manufacturer of 
and dealers in cider and cider vinegar. 
As shown in our special report relating to 
winter apples, so with soft autumn “cider” 
stock, the outlook is for only a moderate 
yield. New England will have a ‘good 
many summer apples and so wili Michigan 
and parts of a few other States of the 
Middle West; but in the main our returns 
from county correspondents point to only 
fair prospective yield. 

Stocks of oid cider and cider vinegar 
are generally very much smaller than a 
year ago. In the cider belt of Bastern 
New York only 10 to 40 per cent. as much 
cider stock is now on hand as last July; 
New England had some, and in the West 
our reports indicate perhaps half as. much 
as last season. Prices are, with occasional 
exceptions higher than a year ago. York 
State manufacturers on a large scale quote 
current rates on cider vinegar 8@9c. per 
gallon, including barrels, at the mul-in car 
lots. The price a year ago was 64@8c. 
In Michigan manufacturers are géiting 
8@8i4ce. in a large way compared with 
6@7c. last year. Further West the price 
is close to 9@9c., or a fair advance over 
12 months ago. At existing quotations 
there is a measurably satisfactory out- 
ward movement at this, the fag end of a 





crop year; the market lacks particular 
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apples it is too early to kow definitely. 
Our returns from New report the 
outlook for summer ap oor to fair, 
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showing of soft varieties bh few bids 
noted. Michigan will good many 
summer and fall apple. } the prospect 
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18@30c. per 100 pounds upples; some 
bids in Arkansas, $1@1,50 barrel. Scat- 
tering bids are reported © ; Bngiland, 
but not enough to form idea of the 
general level of prices to lid for cider 
‘stock; a few report at 20 100 pounds, 
but such bids only ten and to be 
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in August. As a whole thefe ate reasons 
for expecting a continuanée@ft a healthy 
condition of the cider and® gar trade.— 






American Agriculturist. 
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Mulching Goos 
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‘combined. Three years ag 

visiting EXngland, the séeason—June and 
July—was an exceedingly dry one, no rain 
falling for, I think, nearly two months. 
The gooseberries did not mind it, but kept 
up their foliage in good health and rinened 
a full crop of fruit. I do not think mildew 
of the leaf is known there, and this, as is 
well understood, is what is the trouble 
here. Both leaves and fryit mildew. 
Spraying is now so much practised that 
fungus diseases are not feared as they 
were, and with its aid more may be done 
with this European fruit than has been 
possible before. My own spraying experi- 
ments lead me to believe that a bush or 
tree kept healthy several years in succes- 
sion by spraying becomes in the end more 
robust and better able to resist diseases. 
I have had fruit trees so treated which 
were brought to a much bigher standard 
of health than before by it. It would not 
be too much to expect the same result from 
the spraying of the gooseberry. It is not 
only coolness overhead. that this bush 
needs; it is just as important, or more, 
that it be secured, too, for the root. This 
can be obtained in several ways. It is 
practicable for the amateur to pile loose 
stones about his bushes, which is one of 
the best ways. The commercial grower 
will find mulching with grass clippings a 
good plan. And it must not be thought 
that the foreign sorts only want this cool- 
ing material. Our native ones will be 
very much the better for being treated in 
the same way.—Practical Farmer. 





Popular Science, 





—Fish, as a rule, increase in weight and 
length every year up to their death. 

—Matter weighing one pound on the 
moon’s surface if transferred to the earth 
qwould weigh six pounds. 

--From the cochineal insects are ob- 
tained the gorgeous carmines, the crimson, 
scarlet and purple lakes. 

—According to the computations of Prof. 
Hamy the black race embraces about one- 
tenth of the living members of the human 
species, or one hundred and fifty million 
individuals. 

—Polar bears have been known to live 
in captivity for a great number of years. 
Tyvo are said to have been in the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens for twenty-three years, and 
thirty-four years, respectively. 

—In the great volcanic distrjct of Ice- 
land there is a whole mountain composed 
of eruptive clays and pure white sulphur, 
A beautiful grotto penetrates the western 
slope to an unknown depth. 

—The normal pumping capacity of the 
heart is seventy strokes a minute, that is, 
100,800 strokes in twenty-four hours, by 
which it sends about forty thousand 
pounds of blood through the lungs and 
body. 

—Lake Superior is 1,008 feet deep, 601 

feet of this body being above sea level 
and 407 below it. The bottom of this great 
lake is about 375 feet deeper down than 
the channels giving admittance to New 
‘York harbor. Lake Erie’s greatest depth 
is 210 feet. 
—The hieroglyphic writings from which 
some persons suppose an alphabet was de- 
rived were in use at least three thousand 
years B. C., but the recently discovered 
inscriptions at the City of Nipur, in As- 
syria, carry back the origin of. writing to a 
point seven thousand years B. C. 
—Sir Benjamin W. Richardson ‘consid- 
ered good sleepers as the best possible pa- 
tients, certainly the ‘most curable. He 
says: “I would always rather hear that 
a sick person had slept than that he had 
taken regularly the ‘ prescribed: medicine 
‘during sleeping hours.”* ~ ; j 





—A guest need not accept every pro- 
posed entertainment; he should be consid- 
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To Her, During Defeat. 





When all the world seems dark, and threat- 
*ning fate 
My brightest hopes o’ercasts with grim de- 
spair; 
When “friends” (forgetful of a former state 


That time, to beg my purse, they whined 
a prayer . 
Observe, with eager. breath, how fortune’s 


wheel, 
In bearing me below themselves must raise, 
Then may I not regret nor malice feel, 
Nor e’en resentment, as they steal my 


praise. 
"Tis that, when driven by the storm’s dis- 


ress 
I turn to thee: and in thy soul-lit eyes 
I mark the flame that béacons new success, 
And catch the vision of my paradise. 
For wy On faith, a conqu’ring flag un- 


Purled, 
Throws wide the portals to a fortuned world. 
PO dai Emerson Cook, in American Cul- 
vator. 





Lighting a Buoy by Wave Power. 





An English syndicate is developing an 
electrically lighted buoy, in which the cur- 
rent for the lamp is generated by a dynamo 
within the buoy, driven by a wave power 
hydraulic engine. 

The buoy itself is an ordinary pear- 
shaped steel shell, having in its center a 
vertical steel tube, forming the stuffing box 
of a heavy plunger, the lower end of which 
is fastened to the anchorage. An arm at- 
tached to the top of the plunger drives the 
piston rod of a double-acting pump, which. 
forces water into an air tight reservoir, 
from which it is delivered to a Pelton 
wheel, coupled to a small dynamo in the 
upper portion of the buoy. The buoy is 
six feet in diameter, and will develop about 
five-horse power on ordinary wave motion. 
The lamp is fifty-candle power.—Railway 
Review. 





Twins Eighty-Three Years Old. 





The waitress in Arner’s Ninth street res- 
taurant approached Mr. Arner during the 
noon hour yesterday with a troubled look. 
She pointed to a table where two old men 
sat and said she didn’t Know which was 
which or what was what. One of them had 
‘ordered a chicken dinner and the other a 
roast, but the puzzled girl didn’t know how 
to do the serving. Mr. Arner also looked 
perplexed as he glanced at the aged men. 
They looked as much alike as if one was 
the reflection of the other in a looking 
glass. 

Mr. Arner’s curiosity couldn’t stop there 

and he found the two men were twins. 
They are 83 years old. They were born in 
Scotland, but came to this country over 
forty years ago, settling near Worthing- 
ton, Armstrong County. 
“have beer 
quarters. Their names afte Nevin and 
William Kerr, and they are reputed to be 
weathy. Two more jolly and good natured 
men are hard to find.—Kensington Key- 
stone. 















A Million a Day for War. 





Nearly $100,000,000. in cash has already 
been paid cut of the Treasury on account 
of the war witn Spain. It is impossible 
to obtain an accurate estimate of the cost 
of the war for the reason that it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line exactly between what 
would be the ordinary expenses of the 
army and navy and the expenses directly 
chargeable to the war. However, the ex- 
penditures on account of the army and 
navy since the passage of the National De- 
fence act have run more than $75,000,000 
over the expenditures for the same period 
of last year. The greater part of this was 
expended for the War Department, the 
expenses of which have increased more 
than $50,000,000. This increase in naval 
expenditures has been over $25,000,000. 

These figures represent actual cash pay- 
ments, and do novut include contracts on 
which paymenis have not yet fallen due, 
as is the case with many of the contracts 
made under the National Defence act. 
Since July 1st the war expenditures have 
averaged about: $1,000,000 a day, and it 
is expected they will run far over this 
amount when more of the army is actually 
in the field, as the cost of maintaining it 
there is much greater than in the camps. 
—Herald. 





‘Xlberta Peach. 





Charles Wright has the following to say 
concerning that most popular of all 
peaches, the Elberta. We quote from 
American Gardening: 

“The Elberta peach seems to have again 
jumped into popularity, not that it was 
not already prominent, but it seems to 
have had a new boom this fall in localities 
where it was Leretofore but little known. 

“Horticultural writers fall into error 
when they compare it with Crawford for 
it in no way resembles either Crawford’s 
Early or Crawford’s Late in tree or fruit, 
except that it .is a yellow freestone. Any 
one who has worked in it, in the orchard or 
packing house, can readily affirm this, and 
I deubt if I have a man in my employ 
who could not pick an Elberta out of any 
basket he saw if there were one in there. 

“The peach is somewhat oblong, light 
yellow, often with red cheek, a color pe- 
culiarly its own. The tree resembles 
peaches of the Chinese type, has heavy 
dark green foliage that fades to a dingy 
yellow when it falls. It is of somewhat 
spreading growth, but not drooping. It is 
not an immense peach like Cooper’s Mam- 
moth, Globe or Wheatland; still it is as 
large as the average of any of these and 
there are not many small fruits as some- 
times happens with the above mentioned. 
I know of no variety that averages so 
large and uniform a size. 

“There is no peach which in any respect 
resembles it, except Denton, a new variety 
not yet introduced, and Hmma, which I 
have not seen in fruit. 

“The fact is, hucksters and dealers call 
most all, yellow fruit Crawfords in order 
to help the sale, long after these kinds are 
out of market. 

“Mr. Rumph, who originated Elberta, 
told the writer it was a cross between Chi- 
nese Cling and Crawford’s Late, the only 
good one out of 12,000 seedlings. I saw 
the original tree in 1892 on his grounds 
at Marshallville, Ga. There are many 
thousand Elberta trees in fruit in this lo- 
cality, and it is as well known as Old- 
mixon, atid always commands the best 
price. I grew and shipped the first El- 


and have propagated not less than half a 
million trees since its introduction. 


no doubt the most popular peach before 
the public to-day, and there are, no doubt, 
more trees planted of it than all others 
combined.”—Farm and Ranch. 


the arms of France hy making the French 
ambassador its representative to negotiate 
a basis for peace with the United States, 
why shouldn’t it “go the whole figure” and 
by seeking annexation with France assist 
in building up a greater republic in South- 
western Europe? In this way France 
might hope to place itself in a position 
where it might put a check on the pompous 
and domineering methods of the spectacular 
kaiser of Germany, and possibly rectify. 
the geography of Western Europe by re- 
storing Alsace and Lorraine to their for- 
mer relations as French provinces. 
suggestion is worth consideration by both 
France and Spain, and might result in 
making the United States a first-class 
power in Burope, with a much larger in- 
fluence in the world’s affairs than either is 
now able to exercise alone, or even in com- 
bination.—Chicago Tribune. 


cash it for you. 

unknown quantity. 

make no bones of it. 

tacks it shows it’s hardware. 

trary you prove she isn’t a woman. 
bike it’s no fault of the wheel. 

he is unable to appreciate happiness. 


it would surprise him more than any one 
else.—Chicago News. 


to catch him. 

a visible effect. 

a pupil in his eye. 

pessimist believes in hoodoos. 


One of them was 
8. wite died, and since iL ort Baseball. is. i apt yoly» thing. a .wog 
a living together in ce then -<n-Baseball is. the. understand.” 





quently causes war to rage in our midst. 
and others are married and were happy. 


face and another thing to your back has 
two different points of view. 


etreet car goes when you are running to 
catch it than after you have caught it. 


quits trying to secure the moon and gives 
his entire attention to getting the earth. 
--Chicago News. 


7, 1897, to June 11, 1898. were 913,996 
barrels from the United States and Can- 
ada, according to the annual summary of 
Mahlon Terhune, 
broker. 
ness of the previous season, when 2,919,846 
barrels were exported, but constitutes a 
fair average for recent years. 
first named, Liverpool received the greatest 
proportion, 490,000 barrels, 
London 198,000 barrels, Glasgow 124,000 
barrels, Hamburg 89,000 barrels. 
ports of export, New York led with 362,000 
barrels, against 570,000 barrels the pre- 
vious season; Boston cleared only 1763000, 
compared with over 1,000,000 barrels a 
year earlier. 


Rockafellow says this will be an off year 
with some varieties, as orchards were so 
overloaded last season. 
keeping insect pests down very well. 


appearance and of both the cling and free 
stone varieties are in the Chicago market. 
They are the largest and finest yct seen 
from the South, and brought 50 cents per 
five pound basket at the high-class retail 
establishments. 
now large and fine. 
were made at retail at 50 cents each. 


not molested by ihe curculio, but they, 
with the black knot, have driven the older 
varieties out. of existence almost entirely, 
which igs a shame, because the plum is a 
fruit worthy of larger cultivation, and 
when one gets a good crop it is usually a 
profitable one. It is as yet a disputed ques- 
tion whether the Japanese sorts yield as 
good fruit as some of the old native va- 
rieties, a few asserting that they are as 
good, and others disputing it, and pro- 
nouncing the Japanese plums to be of in- 
ferior quality. 


orchard the tent caterpillar will often be 
found on them instead of the apple trees, 
or, at least, much more abundant there, 
Some allow them to grow for that purpose, 
as the cherry trees, being small, the tents 
are more easily reached, and the caterpil- 
lars destroyed there than in the larger ap- 
ple trees. 
pian, but it is not a good plan to leave 
them unkilled in the cherry trees to breed 
up # crop of caterpillars for another yeat. 
Yet this is what many do, and then won- 
der why the caterpillars are there every 
year. 


has sprayed his orchard as many as five 
times in a season expresses the opinion 
that, commercially speaking, it does not 
pay to spray more than three times—first, 
when the buds begin to swell; second, just 
after the blossoms have fallen, and third, 
when the fruit is about pea-size., 


tion of the system and should be eaten 
freely by those subject to this disease. 


be ready when your opportunity comes.— 








berta thet ever went from our statioz, | Beaconsfield. 


“It seems to succeed everywhere, and is 





A Franco-Spanish Republic. 





Now that Spain has thrown itself into 


This 





Ironical Ifs. 





—If you sit in a draught the doctor may 
—If it wasn’t for love hate would be an 
—If you have a skeleton in your closet 
—If a pneumatic tire gathers enough 
—If you prove that a woman isn’t con- 
—If a girl doesn’t appear lady-like on a 
—If a man has no trials and tribulations 


—If a man could read his own biography 





Pointed Paragraphs. 





—it’s easier to lick a Spaniard that it is 
—An invisible cause frequently produces 
—The progressive instructor always has 


—An optimist believes in mas¢ots and a 


—A physician says that dyspepsia fre- 
—Some folks were married and are happy 


—The man who says one thing to your 
—It’s astonishing how much faster a 


—After a man reaches the age of 40 he 





Horticultural Notes. 





The season’s apple exports from August 


the New York fruit 
This is only a third of the busi- 


Of the sum 
followed by 


Of the 


Writing from Fremont, Col., Hon. B. F. 


Orchardists are 


Texas peaches of very fine quality and 


Georgia watermelons are 
Sales of the largest 


The new Japanese plums are said to be 


Where wild ‘cherry trees grow near the 


Where this is done, it is a good 


A Western New York horticulturist who 


Fruits are good for a rheumatic condi- 





—The great secret of success in life is to 





fertilizer to 
, “a OF th 









Death of a .Famous Horticul<« 
turist. 


George W. Campbell, of Delaware, O., 
who diedthe 15th of last. month, was one 
of the foremost and best known horticul- 
turists of this country and a gentleman of 
refinement and high scientific a‘tainments. 
He was bernin Cortlandville, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 12, 1817, but in early years settled 
in Delaware, O., where his work in the 
interest of horticulture, and particularly 
in pomology,. soon became known not only 
throughout “the State, but the entire 
country. 





Orchard Wisdom. 


mee 


Here are a few short remarks by Prof, 
Bailey, of the Cornell University, on orch- 
ards, Read them and profit thereby: 

If orchards are to be made profitable, 
they must receive as good care as other 
crops. 

Good drainage, natural or artificial, is 
essential to success. Trees are impatient 
of wet feet. 

Good tillage increases the available food 
supply of the soil and also conserves its 
moisture, 

Tillage should be begun just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough in the spring, 
and should be repeated as often as once in 
ten days throughout the growing season, 
which extends from spring until July or 
August. 

Only cultivated crops should be allowed 
in orchards early in the season. Grain and 
hay should never-be grown. 

Even hoed or cultivated erops may rob 
the trees of moisture and fertility if they 
are allowed to stand above the tree roots. 

Cultivators are the best crop to raise in 
an orehard. © : 

Watch a sod orchard. 
fail before you know it. 

Probably nine-tenths of the apple orch- 
ards are in sod, and many of them are 
meadows. Of course they are failing. 

The remedy for these apple failures is 
to cut down many of the orchards. For the 
remainder, the treatment is cultivation, 
fertilization, spraying—the trinity of ortho- 
dox apple growing. 

Potash is the chief fertilizer to be ap- 
plied to fruit trees, particularly after they 
come into bearing. 

Potash may be had in wood ashes, and 
muriate of potash. It is most commonly 
used in the latter form. An annual ap- 
plication of potash should be made upon 
bearing. orchards, 500 pounds to the acre. 

Phosphoric acid is the second important 


It will begin to 


fans A 





Nitrogen can be obtained cheapest by 
means of thorough tillage (to promote nitri- 
fication) and nitrogenous green manures. 

Barn-manures are generally more eco- 
nomically used when applied. to farm erops 
than when applied to orchards; yet they 
ean be used with good results, particularly 
when rejuvenating the old orchards. 

Cultivation may be stopped late in the 
season, and a crop can then be sown upon 
the land. This crop may serve as a cover 
or protection to the soil and as a green 
manure, 





The Fair One—I suppose you will marry, 
though, when the golden opportunity of- 
fers, won’t you? 

The Cautious One—It will depend upon 
how much gold there is in the opportunity. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
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in the Dack? 

Then probably the kidneys. 
fn the Chest? 

Then probably the lungs. 
in the Joints? 

Then probably rheumatism. 


No matter where it is, nor what 
kind; you need have it no longer. 
It may be an hour, a day, or a 
year old; it must yield to 


Dr. Ayer’s 


Cherry 





Immediately after applying it you 
feel its soothing, warming, strength- 
ening power. 

It quiets congestion; draws out 
inflammation. 


It is a new plaster. 


A- new combination of new 
remedies. - Made after new 
methods. Entirely unlike sny 
other piaster. 
The Triumph of Modern Medical 
Science. —~ 
The Perfected Product of years of 
Patient Toil. 
Placed over the chest it is a 
'. powerful aid to Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
|* toral in the treatment of all throat 
~and lung affections. 
Placed over the stomach, it stops 
nausea and vomiting; over the ° 
~ bowels, it controls cramps and colic. 
| Placed over the small of the back, 
it removes all congestion from the 
kidneys and greatly strengthens 
weakness. 
“For sale by all Druggis ES 
J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. ya 






























































































































































i * 8e! 
and ‘whether large or 
: Gotwe will send you the 
.0.D,, subject to examin- 
xamine it 


ars of age, and are retailed 

8s. Made with double seat 

and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 

. made froma special wear-resisting, beavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell cassimere, neat; handsome pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton. patent. intewlining, pad- 
ding, sta’ and reinforeing, ik and linen sewing, fine 
tallor-made throuchout, a suit any boy or parent would 
be — of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Soys’ Clothing 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for —< TO 19 YEARS, 







write for le Book No. contains 
Op measure and full instructions how to order. 
en's Suits and Overcoats made too from $5.00 up. 


SEARS sent free on application. . - By 
ARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, tH. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. _ 


Yards Valenciennes 
Lae FREE 


- We wiSh* to impress 
uy you that this is not 
cheap, narrow lace, but is 
the expensive Va- 
lenciennes... Lace, 
and. is 2.4.2 inches 
wide... This sizé and 
quality is.seld om sold for 
less than; 12 cents a yard 
at.-retaily ancl: ‘the most 
fashionable.: dry, goods | 
me meérchants-charge consid- : 
fa erably mare Yet we make © 
you the following —_ 



























THE LACE WHICH WE GIVE YOU. ‘ 
IS 1% INCHES WIDE. cents, or sixteen cents 
* in stamps,. we will send 


you THE PARAGON. MONTHLY for. six months and 6 

full yards FREE, postpaid, We make you this mag- 
nificent offer for the. purpose of introducing our large and 
handsomety illustrated literary. and family magazine, THE 
PARAGON MONTHLY, into 200.000 homes where it is not 
already taken. We will cheerfully refund your 
money if you can honestly say. you are not satisfied with this 
|greatbargain. This special offe: ts limited until] November 15. 
| _ For sixty cents we will send five subscriptions with 6 yards of 
| this Magnificent Valenciennes I.ace free to €éach. Addréss 

E PARAGON MONTHLY, 


8S German Herold Bldg., New York City. 


IF ¥O SEEK UNDOUBTED IN- 












CUBATOR VALUE 
perfect regulation, perfect application of heat, 
4 — control of moisture, Immunity from fire 
m UY 


Ta or NOIS the 


Capacity 50 to 400 eggs, Hot sir or hot water, as 
chamber holds just what we say it 
Before 
nois.”* 


as 
—— 


} riers 





gate. Egg 
joes. Nursery under egg tray for newly hatched chicks. 

you buy an incubator or brooder send for our free book, << 
J. H. JONES, Box104, STREATOR, ILL 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 













THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


i. 
=| 
rex Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutel 
| is self-regulating. The simplest, one 
& reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. ulars FREK, 
QUINCY, ILL, 


MAKE EM LAY 


double the, eggs in the middle of 

> when oer are worth 

he most money. lens do that 

hen fed on green cut bone. 

7s best prepared by 

DANDY SEEN AN 
> 2 

y Made with or withont gear. Cut 

cloan, fine and easy. Can’t be choked. 

Largest line made. Ask for what you 



































want. - Catalogue and prices free. 


> Stratton & Osborne, Box 16,Erie,Pa 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HATCH CHICKENS 
BY E 


AM-—with the 














T 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


7 EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 

Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
GEO. H, STAHL, 

114 to 122 &. 6th St., Quincy, 111. 


Circulars free, | 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalor. & 























Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled 
for Size and Symmetry. 

5 Birds selected with care for breed-., 

2 ing purposes. Order’early. Eggs 
in season. My book 

st sge_s 9D 

Natural and Artificial Duck Culture, 

free with each order. Send for catalogue to JAMES 

RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. (Monarch 

Incubator still ahead.) 

1 PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages, 
POULTRY 25cis. per year. 4 oaths 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
Book aione 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 

~=av books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N. ¥ 
Breeders for Sale. 
We are offering our stock of Breeding Hens, 
S. C. B. LEGHORNS from the best strains 
FOR $1.50 EACH, 
Also COCKERELS of WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
. C. B. LEGHORNS and Barred P. ROCKS, 
ready after Sept. 1st 
FOR SI.CO TO $2.00 EACH. 
Trios, Pairs or Single Birds at corresponding 
low price. Write us before buying. 
CREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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PEACE. 
PROSPERITY. 


Now is the time to send fora 
description of the 


FAMOUS 0.1. C.F 


SWINE, a 
hich weighed . Firs 
trite pets Cait OR FRE aos 
secures agency. 
L. B. SILVER COC. 4 
20; Summit St, Cleveland,O: 





ANGELS WHISPER creat Satis quick at dee Sanino 


12c.; 9 for $1.00. J. LEE, Omaha Bldg., Chicago. 














Ss 
OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


FANCY AND UTILITY. 








Requirements. 





Gradually but surely utility is being more 
generally recognized by “dyed-in-the-wool” 
fanciers. It is a good indication that pure- 
bred poultry will ere long be extensively 
raised on more farms, The market sup- 
plies in time will be more uniform in gen- 
eral appearance and the quality so greatly 
superior to razor-breasted, crane-shanked 
scrubs that higher prices will generally pre- 
vaii. When it is known that a farmer can 
have plump, attractive poultry, which at 
the same age as scrubs will weigh twice 
as much and at no increased cost, why 
should he waste time raising unsalable 
scrubs? Yet there are farmers in every 
State to-day who are letting prejudice rob 
them of profit in poultry-raising. 

In. developing utility points in pure-bred 
poultry it will be well to observe due cau- 
tion. The utility extremist can damage a 
breed as soon as the fancier extremist, who 
loses sight of all other considerations merely 
to unduly promote some mere fancy point. 
The substantial results of utility in pure- 
bred poultry cannot be attained by undue 
forcing. In order to improve or build up 
on lines of permanency intelligent culling 
must be the foundation. In making the se- 
lections to build up or improve a flock the 
owners should know the breeding of each 
specimen selected. Size alone should not 
govern selection, for there must be an ideal 
form aimed -at. If plump bodies, with 
broad breasts and well developed round 
thighs are desired, it will soon be found 
that short legs, necks and backs prevail 
in such specimens. Appearance is the lead- 
ing factor in making sales to purchasers 
who are not thoroughly familiar with qual- 
ity. In some sections local ideas prevail to 
such an extent that what would readily 
sell in other markets will not seli there. 

Yellow-skinned poultry, for instance, 
would quickly sell when placed alongside 
of the plump carcasses of Houdans, while 
the latter would “go begging’? for eustom- 
ers. The Indian games, on account of 
their shape and long legs, color of skin 
on breast, &c., would “hang” sale longer 
than the «Houdans. Were their qualities 
known, how quickly would the prejudice 
against the color of the skin disappear. 
Houdans have more meat for their gross 
weight than any other breed—dressing with 
less percentage of offal than any other. In- 
vestigation would also reveal how favor- 
ably deceiving the carcass of an Indian 
game is, and when the rich meat is sliced, 
its depth and quality—like that of the Hou- 
dans, would be a revelation. There is more 
utility to the square inch in a single speci- 
men of either breed named than in five se- 
lected scrubs. 

The demand for a greater degree of util- 
ity is proper regarding many breeds—those, 
for instance, that have been pushed near 
‘the danger line for fangy points. - There 
are, however, a good many breeds that 
already possess utility enough for all rea- 
sonable purposes. In the hands of those 
who give intelligent care and feeding, these 
breeds are proving as profitable as can be 
expected. ‘To expect them to do much 
more would necessitate methods of feed- 
ing that would in the end prove injurious. 
It is a notable fact that the fanciers of this 
country combine utility and fancy points 
in a greater degree than do the raisers of 
pure-bred poultry in England. This is 
plainly seen by the types of our American 
and other breeds, as illustrated in foreign 
papers as they are bred abroad. It does 
not take long in England to make our 
Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes possess 
the ungainly shapes—meaty in comparison 
with our standard ideals. It remains to 
be proved whether the evidently marked in- 
crease in weight is not directly at the ex- 
pense of egg production and does not rob 
the specimen of the characteristic hustling 
nature so valuable for various purposes. It 
is an indisputable fact that the Brahmas 
imported into this country do not stand a 
chance with our own business-bred ones. 
Beauty and utility in pure-bred fowls exist 
in a much greater degree than the general 
public understands. Poultry shows should 
encourage the exhibition of specimens of 
dressed pure-bred poultry, so that the visit- 
ing public can have object-lessons. 

In raising any breed of pure poultry the 
main thing is to maintain the typical points 
that denote the purity of the breed. A loss 
of any of these generally denotes impurity 
or something else. The next thing in order 
is to use good judgment in selecting speci- 
mens to be retained for breeding. This 
should, as far as possible, be done, as dairy- 
men do by saving the heifer calves.from the 
cows of the best milkers. The poultryman 
should not set his hens on a lot of eggs 
gathered from the flock in general. He 





Practical’ Results with Standard | 


brood, and a mark in the web of a foot re- 
corded in a little book will help save them 
for future use. If they mature up to the 
desired point, save eggs from selected hens 
that have been mated with a choice male. 
In this manner utility and beauty can be 
made to go hand in hand without loss to 
either, 

Following this method is nature’s plan. 
The weakest should go not to the wall, but 
to market and the strongest and best 
should be retained as breeders. H\very far- 
mer each season should raise some chickens 
that he considers too good to sell. With a 
flock of selected fowls, properly fed and 
cared for, results will be secured that will 
convince the farmer that poultry should be 
the last thing to be neglected.—Baltimore 
Sun. 





Don’t Wash Eggs. 





We have lately seen some lots of eggs 
which have evidently been dirty when col- 
lected but which the packers have washed 
as clean as possible with the hope of in- 
creasing their value. For the most part 
they arrive in bad order and largely rotten. 
When a dirty egg is soaked in water suffi- 
ciently to enable one to remove the dirt on 
it the gelatinous substance which ordinarily 
fills the pores in the lime of which the shell 
is mostly composed becomes dissolved, sub- 
jecting the inside of the egg to the de- 
struetive effect of the air. In warm 
weather wet eggs soon decay and some of 
these washed eggs lately received here 
have been almost worthless while sound 
candled dirties are worth a good price.— 
N. Y. Produce Review. 





Poultry Hints From Experience, 





Since I began to manage poultry I have 
always set my hens in box coops with a 
wire enclosed run, say about 4x10 feet, the 
whole, coop and run having a tight board 
floor. In the end of the run I keep a small 
pile of ashes to serve as a dust bath. for 
the hen, and I have cracked corn and 
water always supplied, so that the hen 
may be promptly fed, watered and dusted, 
and return quickly to her nest wherever 
she may have layed. When broody she is 
immediately placed in one of these tight 
coops in a movable box, in the evening on 
china eggs, and the regular eggs are not 
yplaced under her for twenty-four hours, by 
which time most hens are fully reconciled 
te the change of place. When the chickens 
come off they are already in the coop where 
they are to stay with their mother some 
four, five or six weeks, when they are 
transferred without the hen (she being 
turned out to lay) to a yard about ten feet 
by fifty or sixty, with a warm, tight house 
for roosting and for wet weather at one 
end. By this method I lose no chickens 
from stray cats, raising those brought out. 
For a time rats troubled me, but about a 
year ago I had kittens born in the chicken 
yard, and one of them had never been out 
of it to my knowledge. He made it his 
home day and night, and the only rats seen 
in the yard of late are rats occasionally 
found there in the morning without a head. 
The chickens, old and young, are perfectly 
safe in pussy’s keeping. 

One great troubie with my careful sys- 
tem of sitting has been that my hatches 
were not up to-standard in number, and I 
found that a good many chicks failed to 
get through the tough skin around them and 
the hard shell. A friend suggested to me 
some months since that by my method the 
eggs failed to get the moisture which in a 
natural condition the hen carries back to 
them after her morning ramble for feed 
in the dewy grass. -I at once adopted the 
method of sprinkling thoroughly the eggs 
with quite warm water (102 degrees) twice 
a week. I did this without much disturb- 
ance to the hea, by raising her gently in 
front with one hand and sprinkling the 
water under her with the other; from a 
bottle of warm water placed close to the 
nest box. Since adopting this practice I 
have good hatches, ten er twelve strong 
chicks coming frequently from thirteen to 
fifteen eggs. 

I continue to keep my pure stock, having 
had no mongrels in my flock for two or 
three years. The breeds which I prefer 
are Brown Leghorns (single comb), Black 
Minoreas, Black Langshans and Light 
Brahmas. The first two breeds are for lay- 
ing; the other two both for laying and gen- 
eral purposes. Although I keep these four 
kinds I do not forget that, with equal care 
and attention, almost all of the breeds gen- 
erally advertised are almost equally de- 
sirable-—Peter Poultry, in The Poultry 
Keeper. 





The attention of our readers is called to 
the “Ad” on another page headed “Among 
the Ozarks.’”’ Tvery one at all interested 
in fruit raising or in securing a desirable 
home at little cost should send for the 
publication. The South Slope of the 
Ozarks, South Missouri, since the comple- 
tion of a railroad through it, has made 
wonderful development, and as a fruit 
growing section has achicved a record sec- 
ond to no other part of this country, not 
excepting California. Its nearness to good 
markets insures always good prices for its 
products. In 1897 a fruit farm at St. 
Elmo, Oregon County, Mo., shipped thirty- 
five ears of Elberta peaches, four hundred 
bushels to the car, from one hundred and 
twenty acres of three-year-old trees, and 
which paid to the shipper two dollars per 
bushel above the cost of picking, packing, 
end shipping. As an apple growing sec- 
tion South Missouri has no equal. It is 
known as the Land of Big Red Apples. 
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White Wyandottes. 
It is probably a fact that no variety of 
fowls has so quickly and so completely 
taken capiive::the heart of the practical 
poultry keepers as have the White Wyan- 
dottes, They are encroaching upon the 
popularity of the Barred Plymouth Rock, 
which for a decade has been. the most 
popular breed of poultry, by far, in the 
list. The reason for the high estimation in 
which the Wyandotte is held is not far to 
see. In the first place, it has a splendid 
| market form and is, moreover, a most ex- 
cellent layer, The fowls are quiet and the 
hens make excellent, mothers,—in fact they 
cannot be excelled in this respect. When 
wanted for market, the Wyandotte is 
always pl and fat, and this is a con- 
dition, too, that js true of them at almost 
any time after they are ten weeks old. 
Another point in favor of the Wyandotte 
is its quick maturity. It can be got to lay- 
ing in five months after hatching, almost 
as soon as the Leghorn, which has hitherto 
set the pace for early laying. The Wyan- 
dotte is a more quiet fowl than the 
Plymouth Rock, and can for this reason 
more easily be kept within bounds. This 
is undoubtedly due to the greater prepon- 
derance in the Wyandotte of Brahma and 
Cochin blood. 

All varieties of Wyandottes are of great 
practical worth, but the white variety is 
accepted everywhere as being the practical 
fowl par excellence. It is being adopted 
by the great.market poultry men more unl- 
versally than any other fowl. its white 
plumage makes it dress off in very hand- 
some shape, while its dressed shape is 
almost ideal for market purposes.—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
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Poultry as a Business. 





Let every farmer carefully estimate the 
cost of the things he produces in the form 
of labor. He need not put down the sums 
he expends out of his pocket, but simply 
endeavor to place a value upon the labor 
he himself bestows on every department of 
the farm and for each crop. If he is a 
“business man,” that is, if he knows what 
he is doing by keeping an account of his 
operations, as every man who is in busi- 
ness does, or should do, he will have no 
difficulty in classifying the receipts and ex- 
penses, and especially the cost of labor. 
Next let him estimate the space or num- 
ber of acres of land he has given every one 
of the crops, as well as the plowing, har- 
rowing, seeding, cultivating, harvesting, 
hauling, shipping, etc., and charge interest 
on the capital invested. After he has done 
this let him take up poultry, place a value 
upon the meat and eggs, the cost of the 
food and the labor bestowed—the labor par- 
ticularly—and then compare the result from 
the poultry with those from the larger stock 
and regular crops. He will find that if he 
had kept more hens and given them only 
one-fourth of the care and labor bestowed 
on other sources of revenue on the farm, 
he would have had a larger balance in his 
favor. By looking over the statistics he 
will find that poultry produces more than 
sheep, and that our enormous wheat crop 
is not much greater in value, annually than 
the product of fowls. With markets 
always ready, and with cash returns every 
month in the yéar for poultry and eggs, the 
farmer uses the most profitable sources of 
income as a “side business,” and expends 
his energies over large areas, being fortu- 
nate if he can-clear as much as $10 or 
$20 an acre a year, while right under his 
eyes his fowls, on a few rods or acres, give 
him quick teturns both summer and win- 
ter, which he does not nize as be- 
longing to “fatthihg’? but which source of 
revenue he could utilize to the best advan- |: 
tage if he would give poultry his attention 
as a business.—Farm, Field and Fireside. 





“he Poultry Interest. 





Frank W. Breed, of California, writing 
in Gray’s Poultry Culture, says: At pres- 
ent no industry in the world offers the field 
for development introduced by poultry cul- 
ture. It is the youngest and already one 
of the leading agricultural pursuits of the 
pation. If statistics accumulated by those 
who are deeply interested in its develop- 
ment can be relied on, the gross earnings 
of the chicken industry for the year 1897 
far exceed those of any other agricul- 
tural pursuit in which the skill of Amer- 
ican enterprise is striving to erect a shrine 
to Mammon. 

The nearest approach to the $290,000,000 
earned by the American hen last year is 
offered by the total value of milch cows, 
they representing an investment of $263,- 
955,545, closely followed by the entire cot- 
ton crop, valued at $259,174,640, with 
wheat, the money standard of the farmer 
and the breadstuff of the nation, a weak 
fourth with its offering in round figures of 
$238,000,000. 

Thus you and I find by a comparison of 
figures this ruinous combination of beak, 
claws and feathers, roosting on the buggy 
top or wood pile at nignt, and by day in- 
dustriously eliminating all signs of the toil 
and application of a hard-earned week's 
vacation in the neighbor’s new garden, rep- 
resents the greatest money-making branch 
of agriculture, and agriculture is the chief 
source of this nation’s wealth. 

My friend, did you ever consider what this 
means? Did it ever occur to you that this 
much-despised hen-and the men who ad- 
mire her, commonly referred to as “chicken 
cranks,” cut as big a “figure”? in the ent 
terprise of the nation as they do? 
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stimulate. 


or strong by using 
it over night. 
advertisement. 





complaint is imaginary. 


They don’t cure. 


BOOK FOR MEN. 


Early indiscretions and excesses sooner or later rob a man of vigor and 
result in a train of symptoms such as Lame Back, Nervousness, Varicocele, etc. 
The patient oftentimes, however, looks well and strong,.his friends saying his 
They are wrong. They are unjust. 
men, young and old, single and married, for. 30 years and know what mental 
Reader, I wish you would gi 
you would consider seriously what I amt about to say. 


| NEVER USE DRUGS. 


I couldn't give you medicines for weakness and be honest, because they only 
It seems so strange that people will hesitate to take 
advantage of a great natural remedy like electricity— a remedy recognized and 
recommended by scientists the world over. 
the inventor of the Dr. Sanden Electric Belt, the great weak man’s home self- 
treatment, with which during the last year, 1897, 1 cured over 5,000. 

It gives a current of electricity instantly felt by wearer, and can be made mild 
Put it on when you go to bed and wear 
Keep this up a while and live: to bless the day you read this 


regulator attachment. 


Write for my little book, “ Three Classes of Men,” sent in plain sealed 
envelope, free. It explains all. 
answered by me personally. 


NDEHN, 826 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


No charge for 
Write to-day. 
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I use it and cure 95 per cent. 


I have treated 


ve me a fair chance. I wish 
In the first place 


I am 


services. All correspondence 


the same time. 


and the greater in size the rooster is, just 
and expensive, and generally useless he is. 


about the only thing he is good for is the 
potpie kettle or the roasting pan. 
r' 
cases, only the expense side of the poultry 
account, 
pompous, 
thinks the one thing on earth for him to 
do is to awaken foiks in the early morning 
with his unbearable ear-splitting operatic 
performances.—N. Y. Farmer. 


State to exhibit our Cuban Panoramic War 
Views in halls, 
and 
to $12.00 per day. Only a few dollars capital 
is necessary to start and we furnish every- 
t 
will make mention of it in your paper, those 
who write us will receive full particulars by 
return mail. 


the Farmer’s Handy 
sold at the low price of $12.50: for 50 gallon 
capacity. 


era among ycur hogs, and insuring the hens 
laying freely during the winter months when 


eggs are always wanted at high prices. 
Cooker will pay for itself in one week’s time 
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look into the’commercial side of the poultry 
industry, had’a man told me the despised 
barnyard hen was a bigger money-getter 
than our great expanse of wheat fields, I 
would have looked on him with pity. The 
very idea of such a thing would have been 
ridiculous, and he would only have h 
add that her gross earnings for a year 
amounted to more than the total value of 
all the milch cows in the country, to make 
he and I forever strangérs. I hate to be 
made a fool of. 

Cost of a Hen.—And now as to the actual 
cost of keeping one hen one year. It has 
been said by those who know, or rather, 
pretend to know, a bushel of wheat, or its 
equivalent will keep a hen one year. Ex- 
periments have shown it takes more than 
that amount to keep a healthy hen in nor- 
mal condition that length of time and in- 


the correct amount, and on this standard I 
am going to base my figures, taking the 
market value of wheat to-day, the highest 
price of the year, rather than figuring out 
the average price during the fast twelve 
months, as a standard by which to com- 
pute the cost of feeding one hen one year. 
Thus we find seventy-three pounds of wheat 
at $1.60 per hundred will cost $1.17. So 
much for the hen’s keep. Now for what 
she will and can be made to do. 
Yield of a Hen.—In several instances ex- 
periments in feeding have shown well-bred 
hens can and have been made to lay con- 
siderably over 225 eggs per year. In fact, 
this mark has been passed so often it is 
now considered that a healthy hen that can- 
not lay her fourteen or fifteen dozen eggs 
per year is not worth the room she occu- 
pies. But it is not my purpose to show 
here what a hen can be made to do, but 
what she will do if given a chance to earn 
her living. 
Every one at all conversant with the care 
and management of chickens will acknowl- 
edge that it is a very poor hen, one that it 
will pay to dispcese of, that cannot lay 150, 
or in easy figures, twelve dozen eggs per 
annum. (Instances are known where indi- 
vidual hens have almost doubled this num- 
ber in a year’s time.) These eggs sold in 
the market at the average low price of 20 
cents per dozen amounts to $2.40. From 
this amount take the cost of her keep, 
$1.17, and we have a difference of $1.23, 
which, if we managed carefully, should 
be net gain, for the amount her car- 
cass will bring in the market at the end of 
two years, rightly marketed, will more than 
pay for the cost of housing and incidental 
expenses.—Western Rural. 





Selecting and Separating. 





Breeders of good chickens should make 
a careful selection of them after they at- 
tain a certain age, and then separate the 
different sexes, This system pursued most 
generally by breeders of fancy stock has 
advantages that may be overlooked at first, 
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- Cured Nervous Prosfration, = 
eaRhieumatism, Gatarrh and Stomact’ 


Trouble. Mother and 3 Daughters 
cured by 8 DROPS. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago, July 25, ’98,.. 
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I think “5 DROPS” is the best medicine in the world; it has done meso much good 
Before using “5 DROPS” I could hardly lie in bed long enough to go to sleep, §/ 
would have to get up/and walk around, or sit up in bed. I don’t know what was the~, 


matter with me, but I was suffering all through me and my body was so tender™' 
that part of the time I could hardly lie on the softest bed. As it has benefitted me. : 
so much I have recommended it to my neighbors. Three of my daughters have. 
sent to you for “5 DROPS;” also two of my lady friends. One of my daughters was. | 
suffering terribly with her stomach, and was all bloated up until she weighed 174, 
pounds, but after she took “5 DROPS” her weight came down to 146 pounds—her ! 
normal weight—and she is all right again. She thinks there never was such medj--: 
cine made. I myself think itis splendid. MRS. M. A. MATTINGLY, Collbran, Col, « 
Mr. Ira Sargent, Dunbar, (Neb.) also writes under date of July 25, '98, that he is: 
cured of Rheumatism, Stomach Trouble, and Catarrh. “I want to write you in re- 
gard to my casé of STOMACH TROUBLE and RHEUMATISM. I commencedi, 
one year ago to take ‘5 DROPS’ and I can tell you to-day that though Iam 75 YEARS ; 
OLD, and past I feel like a new person. I don’t want to be without ‘5 DROPS.’ 
‘§ DROPS’ has the praise of being the best medicine on the market. It has cureda 
bad case of CATARRH here and has another almost.cured. Please accept my 


thanks for the favors I have received at your hands. IRA SARGENT.” 
- f = have not sufficient confidence, after reading these letters to send for three large bottles for $2.50 
wi 


h will surely cure you, then send for a Lape 7 Ange which — ——_ ae — than 
satisfy you o wonderful curative properties. Prep mail or‘ex.. 
a DRO PS” press, This wonderful curative gives almost instant AK pau hoon 
manent cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, ;. - 
atarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervous and Hoenig Headaches, Heart *. 
, Croup, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, Bronchitis, and. 


kindred diseases. 
99 isthe name and dose. Large bottle (800 doses) $1.00, prepaid by mailor™ 


ad > D RO ad express; three bottles $2. ts. ; 


50. Sold enlvby us and our agen Y 
e ACENTS APPOINTED IN NEW TERRITORY. WRITE TO-DAY. = 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 
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BIG MONEY IN EGGS 


4 if you can only get enotgh of them at the lowest cost. GREEN CU oO 
‘ie solves the paoblem, It doubles the egg product. It make eae lay in TONS 
winter when eggs are worth money. It keeps the heniaying. It makes chicks gro 

My fast mature early, and makes early layers of the pullets. 


Mann’s New Bone Cutters 


prepare bone in the best way. Cu it, run easy, last long. Mann’s Clover 
sa Cutters, Granite Orystal CG arte and Swin Ing, Fee Trays are all — 
= est success. or ments. us catalogue sen’ 
7S RD, MASS: 
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what is BOoK 
ON POULTRY. It contains 228 pages chuck full of the 
poultry people should know. Outs of all the lead- pete to! 

ing breeds, Incubators, Brooders and a full line of poultry supplies. It will 


p you out of many of the Ettle troubles that arise 
in breeding poultry. Sent for 12©ec. in stamps. TH E EN D f 
5000 RAZORS GIVEN AWAY! 


ROODER CO. Box B #9 48, Quincy; fll. 
5000 handsome imported Sheffield steel razors Free. 
only one to a person. Sheffield razors known world over 
as best made. Some have sold high as $10. Razors highly 
finished, handles artistically worked in gold. To be given abso- 
lutely free for selling or giving away 10 cakes of our shaving 
& complexion soap which beautifies skin, removes pimples, blotches 
end all facial — gre leaving skin soft as a baby’s delicately perfumed 
after ashave. Send 1 @cts. silver or stamps for sample cake and we will send 
cne at once with our razor offer securely packed, prepaid. Some firms spend thousands 
Why we do this advertising in magazines, when we make an offer, we mean it, knowing! 
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you will appreciate the presentand show our goods 





but which must impress one forcibly the 
more he studies the question, and the longer 
he raises fine birds. The two sexes can 
rever reach their fullest development if 
confined together after the young cockerels 
begin to crow and show their combs. This 
is the period when they should be put into 
seperate pens where they will not disturb 
and worry the young chicks. The pullets 
are always the greatest sufferers when the 
two sexes are allowed to run together after 
this period. ‘They are pulled and jostled 
about roughly by the cockerels, and their 
lives are made anything but pleasant. They 
do not grow as fast:as they should, nor 
lay on fat as the food they consume war- 
rants. 

The work of selection should go on at 
The choice cockerels' which 
are worthy of preservation for breeding’ 
purposes should be separated from those 
which are to be killed early and to market. 
Likewise the market pullets, and those de- 
signed for laying, should be separated. The 
earlier this thinning out process can be 
adopted the better will the results be, for 
the pullets intended for breeding and lay- 
ing will then have more room in which to 
develop and reach full maturity —Wiscon- f 
sin Agriculturist. 





Poultry Pointers. 





—Late hatched and small chicks are poor 
property to keep through the winter. 
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Time to Plant. 
Correspondence Solzcited. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Ye! 








—Ducks are greedy feeders and rapid 
growers. Therefore it is all right to let 
them feed to their fill, if you design them 
for the market. 

—The red mite of the poultry house 
breeds in the droppings under the roofs. 
Clean the houses often, whitewash them, 
flood them in every nook and cranny, smoke 
them out, do anything to keep out the pests. 
—Hen lice can not endure dust. Take 
fine road dust, mix a little powdered brim- 


builds this fence and all other forms of regular 
picket fence. 
wire picket on earth. 


MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your cone 
dition? If so, come to Michigan where you can get 
comfortable living, good markets, good neighbor. 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products, 
A prosperous state! 

The Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co. has good 








THE NEW ROBINSON FENCE MACHINE 


We have the best tension and 
Free circulars. Low 





stone with it, and keep the dust, bath-box 
in the poultry yard full of it. The dust box 
should not be put where the rain can wet 
its contents, for mud is not what is re- 
quired. 

—Generally, the more gorgeous in color 


so much the more worthless, and greedy, 





Cost of fence 10 to 20 cts. arod. Send for 
proofs, estimates and free circulars, EUREKA 
FENCE C@O., Box U, Richmond, Indiana. 





° ich- | lands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteea 
— nighmond Safety Gate Co, Box 139, Rich dollars per acre, according to location and timber. 
’ Kasy Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 
territory. Address, H. F. MOELLER, 

fencing of best quality Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Saginaw, Mich 

can be made very cheaply 

and quickly with our 
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Green’s Fruit Grower is so well and fae 
vorably known throughout the country it 
has occurred to us that it would be a bens 
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He will eat as much grain as a horse, and 


He rep- 
esents, in 999,999 out of each 1,000,000 


He is a great, big, lazy, egotistic, 
bombastic, braggadocio, who 
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efit to our readers who are purchasing 
tools, equipments, dry goods, nursery im 
plements, bicycles, spraying outfits, insecte 
icides, raffia for tying buds, 
pruning shears, knives, poultry, etc, td 
send their orders to us knowing that they, 
would receive prompt and careful atten« 
tion. 
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like any churn ever inveuted. Makes butter 
\) agitation causes the globules to break in- 
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/ wonderful Queen Butter Maker. Is un- 
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Dear Editor—We want a few men in every 


STANDARD GREEN BONE CUTTERS. 


We Therefore Offer our Services 








schoolhouses and churches 
ood men without experience make $5. 
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hing. If you know of a few such men or 


Very truly, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., (Inc.,) Chicago. 





Farmers’ Handy Feed Cooker. 


We desire to cail-our readers’ attention to 
Feed Cooker, which is 








are superior in 
every respect 
to any made. 
We manufacture 
the only perfect 
practical working 
automatic feeding 
bone cutters on 
the market. The 
working principle 
of all our bone 
cutters is similar— 
horizontal cylin- 
ders, knives 
always in sight, 
easy running and 
durable. Nine dif- 


As buyers in one of the best markets im 
the country of almost everything you may 
need. We do not issue a catalogue giving 
prices, but will have an expert buyes 
ready to wait upon you whenever we are 
favored with your order. - 

You know about how much you desire, 
to invest in the implement or material 
you desire to buy. Give us careful instruc 
tions, sending payment with order, and we 
will make the purchases on the most favol* 
able terms possible. 


$8.8). 
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ferent sizes for 





hand and power ranging in price from $6.75 to 
$29.50. Sent on trial. } 
Standard Green Bone & Vegetable Cutter Co. Milford, Mass. 
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Many of our readers are intending ' 
purchase bicycles. We are in a position 
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hotured 20 Years: 


nderful Cure of a Well Known 
Citizen of Wisconsin. 


» M. Wilsie’s Good Fortune in 
overcoming His Affliction. 


ga piece of good fortune to relate the fact 

Wy ere is a cure for rupture. Some people 
tend that only a surgeon with a knife and a 
> can bind the broken place together, but 


YS > =< :. 
MR. R. M. WILSIE, Brandon, Wis. 


the experience of R. M. Wilsie, of Brandon, Wis- 
completely upsets this theory. 

There is a doctor in Adams, N. Y., who has 
discovered a marvelous system of treatment 
thatnot only retains any kind of a rupture but 

causes the musclesto grow together. Mr. 
Visie heard of it and gave ita test. The results 

astonishing. 
wiithough 6l years of age and badly ruptured 
for more than twenty years, Mr. Wilsie began to 
mend at once and was perfectly cured in a re- 
markably short time. To-day he is hale and 
hearty, a fine looking gentleman and completely 
restored from the slightest trace of rupture. He 
naturally recommends the system highly. His 
mre excited considerable interest among his 
neighbors, many of whom were also ruptured 
gpd who have since been cured. 

The system of cure is the discovery of Dr. W. 
& Rice, one of the best known rupture specialists 
inthe country. He’has recently issued an illus- 
trated book on the subject of rupture and sends 
itfree to every One; his object being to disabuse 
the public mind that rupture cannot be cured. 
The beauty of his system is the abseuce of all 

in;absolute immunity from danger; no opera- 
tion of any kind : and not the loss of a minute's 


tinefrom work. This isa subject well worth . 


joquiringinto. Thousands of people have friends 
who are ruptured and they will do them a life- 
Jong service to tell them of this new and marvel- 
oushome cure. Sendfor the book. It is free to 
al. It fully explains the system of cure and is 
{mmensely valuable for all who are ruptured. 
Write at once to Dr. W. S. Rice, 352 L. Main St., 
Adams, N. Y. 


LITTLE FOLKS 


For Youngest Readers, 
Little Listeners, and 
Lookers-at-Pictures, 


A beautifully illustrated Month- 
ly Magazine for young children. 
Volume II beginswith Novem- 
ber. Edited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt, with a corps ofthe best 
writers and artists. 





Mothers who wish to provide the 
very best reading and pictures for 
their young children, that will be 
~ read and reread,and looked 
at and looked at, welcome 
LITTLE FOLKS. Itisa 
Sstory-te-ler, a picture 
Pp 3 2 an ou od 
school magazine. Its fun 
is of a simple, sunshiny 
sort. Its little tales of 
children possess an ethical 
4 _j value—they stimulate their 
- - readers and hearers to be 
fearless, cheerful,’ unselfish. and above all true and 
honorable. All stories of a painful kind are excluded, 
ecially such as would haunt nervous and imagin- 
itive children. © There is much curious and interesting 
natural history, also play work for little fingers. The 
poems include good pieces to speak in school. 


Price, $1.00 A Year. Send for Sample Copy 
Good Agents wanted in every place. 
Liberal commissions to the right people. 
Any subscriber who after four months is not satisfied 
with LITTLE FOLKS can have the full subscription 
price refunded, or it will be sent to anyone of good 
ttanding subject to payment after four months if the 
magazine proves satisfactory. 


Address S. E. Cassrvo,57 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass 
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The Land of Big Red Apples, is un attractive 
Mid interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
_ of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-raising 

that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the 
Wuthern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great 
alue not only to truit-growers, but to every farmer 
and homeseeker Jooking for a farm and a home. 
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A Song of Gladness. 


Another balmy morning 
rose-tints everywhere, 
More skies all warm and dappled, 
More song-birds in the air, 
Than yesterday. . 
More fragrance in the blossoms 
More sprays of pink and white, 
More rustlings in the treetops, _ 
More leaflets green and ‘bright, 
More wild flowers in the meadow, 
More sun the buds to swell, 
More gold upon the hilltops, 
More shadows in the dell, 


‘More jewels in the grasses, 


More diamonds on the leaves, 
More moisture on the green blades 
That promise golden sheaves, 
Than yesterday. 
More bees amid the clover, 
More butterflies adrift, 
More pansies in the garden . 
Their pretty heads uplift; 
More roses on the bushes, 
More lilies on the stem, 
More sparkle in the fountain, 
And every spray a gem. 


Within my heart more singing 
More thankfulness, more praise. 
Less fretting, more contented 
With God’s appointed ways 
Than yesterday. 
. Less worry over trials, 
Less fear, less doubt, less care, 
More sure life’s adverse breezes 
Will leave our sunset fair; 
More joy in this believing— 
“At eve it shall be light:’”’ 
More faith that we are aoe 
The Heaven that hath no night. 


—M. J. Meader Smith, in Rural World. - 





Habit in Hens. 


Hens are hopeless victims to habit. When 
once a hen has acquired a habit, the only 
way ‘to cure her of the habit is to relieve 
her of her head. She has-just enough in- 
tellect to acquire a habit, and none left 
over to enable her to use the habit in a 
proper, or dignified, or agreeable way. So 
be careful, Mr.- Poultry Grower, when you 
permit your feathered pets to run at will 
outside their enclosures. The hen who gets 
into your choice garden some fine day, for 
only an hour, will be a habit-fiend when 
you have got her once more inside the 
wires. In that hour she has acquired the 
habit of “going for” your choicest and most 
delicate vegetables and flowers, with beak 
and claws, and that habit has become just 
as much a part of her as is her claw, or her 
wing, or her gizzard. She can not forget 
it. You can’t break her of it, even though 
you break her back or neck. You may let 
her contract a habit in 1898, and that habit 
will be in her, undiminished, unstaled by 
age, in 2898, if you and she shall be found 
on this terrestrial ball in that year. Hens 
will acquire some very queer habits. The 
writer once owned a flock of 
hens which went to excess in 
some lines. The members of this flock 
learned to eat currants, raspberries and 
even gooseberries. It is only fair to say 
that they were misled by a disreputable 
rooster, one of the lordly kind, fall enough 
to eat from the head of a barrel alongside 
of which he stood. That old rooster had 
somehow learned the currant, raspberry 
and gooseberry habit, and he taught it to 
the members of his flock. Frequently he 
was seen to take his position besides a tall 
currant bush, summon the biddies and 
chicks about him, and, when they could 
not reach ‘the currants, he would tear off 
the clusters and drop them on the ground, 
when his followers would eat them. They 
ate the currants and other berries in all 
stages of growth, seeming to like them 
equally well ripe or green. One lesson 
from that reprobate old rooster was suffi- 
cient to fasten the currant habit on the 
whole flock, and it was necessary to en- 
close them, as they threatened every berry 
on the premises. In the fall, when they 
were permitted once more to roam over 
the garden, they steered directly to the cur- 
rant bushes, and seemed dazed to find no 
berries there. The habit was in them. You 
can never teach a hen anything useful. The 
only thing a hen can learn is a habit, and 
she will never apply her limited intellectuals 
to any habit that is not bad. A million 
good, desirable, valuable habits might be 
forced upon a hen, and she would never 
learn one of them, but let a vicious, de- 
structive, outrageous, annoying habit float 
within a rod of her, and she will absorb 
it, adopt it, and proceed to make her own- 
er’s life miserable so long as she has 
enough life and strength to practice that 
habit. 





Grit. 


Everyone knows that grit is needed in 
any business, but there is no occupation 
where a greater amount and variety of grit 
is necessary than in the chicken business. 
When sitting hens leave their eggs until 
they are chilled beyond all hope, a great 
amount of grit is needed to reset those 
hens on fresh eggs. When ‘‘varmints” get 
into the flock and carry off and kill a few 
dozen, grit and a sharp steel trap are both 
needed. When our poultry is well fitted for 
market, and the price goes down, down, 
until it is so low you need a microscope to 
see the figures, grit is what is wanted to 
persist in feeding and hanging on until the 
market comes to its senses. Grit and stay- 
ing qualities are needed badly in tthe poul- 
try business; all know who have tried their 
hand for a few years in succession. But 
it is of another kind of grit I intended 
writing about—grit for the chicks’ use, their 
“teeth.” A pile of gravel and sharp sand 
is needed in the poultry run, but something 
else is necessary, if we would have our 
chicks do their best. Gravel is compara- 
tively smooth, and a few hundred chicks 
will soon pick it over anyway. All the grit 
on the market I have seen was good, and 
filled the bill, but it is somewhat expen- 
sive, and there is scarcely a house but what 
can furnish an abundance of grit material 
almost, if not quite, as good as market 
grit, and at no cost save a little time. I 
mean dish and crockeryware. We use, and 
have for years, a piece of railroad iron and 
a hammer with which we break the pieces 
of dish and jar into suitable size for hens 
and chicks. Chinaware is the best, but 
well-glazed crocks, jars and jugs furnish 
excellent material; we also use thick glass, 
and although the practice is not recom- 
mended, we have had .no bad results. 
Would not use thin glass, I don’t believe. 
The amount of such material that a hun- 
dred hens, and several hundred chicks will 
consume, even when they have a gravel 
pile to run to, is almost beyond belief. If 
one has not any children to help along with 
the grit-making, a mortar would be almost 
indispensable with a very large flock. 


Besides being such a great help to the 
poultry, it does away with the broken 
dishes round the premises. If you run out 
of material, almost any village can sup- 
ply you with a large amount, and are glad 
to get rid of it. Whenever you see dishes 
dumped in ditches, and are prepared to 
take them, get out and gather them. They 
will, when made into the right size, return 
to you in the shape of eggs and quick 
growth in the chicks. 

The egg yield is increased almost at once. 
Indeed, when the “grit” runs out, the eggs 
are scarce for a day or two, sure, and if 
the supply of grit is not replenished, the 
eggs get scarcer and scarcer, then when 
you begin to hammer, how the hens will 
run and pick; then the eggs will begin to 
increase. Chicks grow much faster and 
are healthier, of course, as they can di- 
gest their food if supplied with “teeth.” It 





is an excellent plan to sprinkle sharp sand 
or small grit in chicks’ feed for the first 


few days. They need grit, but are not 
food. 

Well, I presume your readers will think 
this is a ‘gritty’? subject, and so it is, but 
if I can only get poultry keepers to. know 
there is a supply of grit on hand all the 
time their chicks will sing praises—Emma 
Clearwaters, in Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


/ 





Notes, 


—Perches should occasionally be satu- 
rated with coal oil. 

—The hen is a sweet teimpered, hard 
working, productive bird. 

—Never grease the body of a fowl or 
chick, nor use kerosene undiluted. 


—A drop of pure lard or oil may be put 
under the wings; this will kill any lice 
there. 

—Droppings must not be allowed to ac- 
cumulate and ferment. Once a week is 
sufficiently long to allow them to remain. 

—Don’t neglect cleaning out the hen 
house because it is a hot job these summer 
days. The lice will get in their work good 
and strong. 

—It will pay to feed wheat, rather than 
corn, to the laying stock. Corn goes largely 
to heat and fat, while wheat supplies the 
elements which will furnish the eggs. 

—If you must confine chickens in yards, 
an eight-foot fence will answer, provided a 
small wire is stretched four or five inches 
above the top. As a hen almost invariably 
alights on a fence when flying over, the wire 
pushes her back and she will not try it 
much, A friend of mine has a large chicken 
yard made in the shape of an L, and he 
says unless a hen can see all four sides of 
a yard she won’t try to fly out, but simply 
wanders around.—Cor. Am. Fancier. 

—“Ten years ago,” says the lowa Home 
stead, “the average yield of eggs per hen 
was eight dozen, and it is eight dozen yet. 
It should be double that amount. Fan- 
ciers do not want winter eggs, so that in- 
stead of breeding up to good winter-laying, 
they are bred out of it.’ The Farmers’ 
Home Journai takes exception to this and 
says: ‘“I’o a certain extent this is true, 
but we cannot believe it will hold good in 
all cases. During the past ten years 
breeders have taken a great deal more in- 
terest in breeding their birds for specific 
purposes, and we believe the average egg 
yield is greater to-day than ever before.” 

—When the weather becomes warm some 
of the chicks will droop, and although care- 
ful examination can be made there may be 
no signs of lice. But usually the search 
is for the little red mites, which are not 
difficult to find, the remedy being to dust 
the chicks three times a week with Per- 
sian insect powder. Mhe real enemy of 
chicks, however, and which kills so many 
of them, is the large gray lice, which in- 
fest the heads and necks. They can be 
seen only by careful examination. The 
remedy is very simple. Rub well on to 
the skin of the heads and necks one or two 
drops of sweet oil, using but little, as 
grease is itself injurious to chicks. When- 
ever the chicks droop, do not fail to look 
carefully on the skin of the heads and 
necks, and use the oil whether lice are 
found or not.—P. H. Jacobs, in American 
Gardening. 

—Causes of lice are not many. Filth is 
the greatest cause. The mites will breed 
in the droppings. Rotten nest eggs ‘will 
cause them. If an egg is broken in a nest 
and allowed to remain there, there will soon 
be multitudes of lice. The hen that is sit- 
ting breeds them by thousands. They leave 
their quarters at night and prey upon the 
fowls, but the large body lice never leave 
the birds; you have got to look for them 
and look carefully too. Although these large 
body lice never leave the fowls of their 
own accord to find harbor in the house, 
there should be provisions made for the 
hens dusting themselves. Also keep the 
house and surroundings clean the well sat- 
urated with kerosene oil. Having provided 
a dust bath, take each fowl by the legs and 
dust plenty of Persian insect powder (have 
it fresh) into the feathers and down. Then 
grease the heads, throats, legs and vents 
with a mixture made as follows: Lard, 
one teacupful; carbolic acid, one-half tea- 
spoonful; crude petroleum, one teaspoonful; 
oil pennyroyal, one teaspoonful; kerosene, 
one teaspoonful. Mix well, and use only a 
few drops on each place. 





Grapes Commanding Better 
Prices. 


With the harvesting and rapid marketing 
of Concords in the heavy grape shipping 
sections of New York, Ohio, Michigan, etc., 
the season may be considered well opened. 
Advices from important grape shipping sec- 
tions are encouraging, pointing to good 
crops of good quality and, what is equally 
to the point, rather better prices than last 
year when they were deplorably Jow. Mid- 
dle and late September brought the usual 
free movement of the early varieties, such 
as Worden, Delaware, Niagara and Ives, 
and within the past week or so Concords 
have become very much in evidence. First 
shipments of Concords were obliged to com- 
pete with large quantities of peaches and 
early grapes, but fine fruit has commanded 
fairly satisfactory prices. The grapes have 
ripened well and in much of the Lake Erie 
territory are a week or tén days earlier 
than last year. 

In Western New York the grape crop is 
reported not as heavy as last season, but 
the quality better. 'T. S. Clymonts, an ex- 
tensive shipper operating in Northern Ohio 
with headquarters at Cleveland, writes us 
that the first shipments of Concords were 
42 cars loaded by the members of the Ohio 
grape shipper’s exchange; they were all 
sold, Concords at 10 cents, Delaware at 
19 cents, Niagaras at 14 cents, Ives at 8 
cents per basket. “This is exactly 2 cents 
higher than prices obtained one year ago 
on corresponding dates,” he writes; “the 
grapes are fine in quality and fully ripe.” 





Dr. Sanden, The New York Nerve Specialist. 


Dr. G. F. Sanden, of 826 Broadway, New 
York City, probably the greatest nerve spe- 
cialist in the world, is publishing and dis- 
tributing free of charge a scientific little 
book, called ‘‘Three Classes of Men,’’? which 
is sent to men, young or old, who, from in- 
discretions, feel the need of strength. This 
book tells of the doctor’s great invention, the 
Sanden Electric Belt. On another page of 
this paper will be found the doctor’s adver- 
tisement, which tells you in detail what space 
oo us to give here. Read what he has 
Oo say. 





Some Hints Regarding Poultry and 
Incubators. 


Many farmers have looked upon poultry 
raising as a matter of small importance, and 
the hens they kept were ‘treated accordingly. 

The lack of attention given this matter is 
because the sales are small, often amounting 
to only a few cents, and, in many cases, ex- 
changed for groceries. 

If a_ statistician would calculate the 
amount of cash expended for these products, 
some people would be astonished to see what 
an important part the hen is-taking in our 
industrial economy. 

It is safe to presume that no subject. con- 
neeted with this industry is receiving wider 
attention than the incubator and _ brooder, 
and we believe that no firm manufacturing 
that line of goods have become more favor- 
adh known than the Des Moines Incubator 


0. 

If any of our readers are expecting to adopt 
this artificial way of raising poultry, it would 
be to your interest to correspond with the 
Des Moines Incubator Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 











Free Uniterian Literature, appl to\Mrs. B. P, 
Crossman, 141 South Goodman 8t., oa. YY 


quick to pick it up unless mixed with their ; 


Labor. 


Come to me, comrade dear, sic an, friend 
With face austere and hands that show 


e seal si 
Of hardy toil, and shoulders wont to feel 
The honest cam weight; bring balms that 
men Hale 
The miseries of life—its wounds—and lend 
The blessings of forgetfulness to heal 
The maladies of heart and brain ana steal 
From grief its sting and joy its bitter end. 


When ya + Baa I spurned the yoke you 
oug 2 ; 
And looked upon you as a tyrant sent 
To curse me with an unjust punishment; 
But now your yoke protects me like a shield, 
O Labor! and your blessings are revealed 
As rarer than the stone the ancients sought. 
—R. C. R., in Chicago Reco 





Women have Hard Times, 


While visiting at a farmer neighbor’s a 
few weeks since I was reminded of the 
fact that the work women perform on the 
farms is much harder in proportion than 
that the men do. In the kitchen of an old 
friend who loves his wife, as much as any 
man loves his wife,’ I suppose, I 
couldn’t keep from mentioning the fact to 
him that his kitchen was like an oven and 
his wife would soon contract some sort of 
lung or bronchial trouble in consequence 
thereof. He merely laughed and said she 
had been working there for many years 
and was still in good health and not af- 
flicted with any ‘sort of lung or bronchial 
trouble. But this will come finally, it is 
certain. I was also surprised to note that 
although he had told me he intended fixing 
up his kitchen, his “wife’s quarters,” as 
he called it, he had not done so, and it 
made me sick at heart to think of the many 
disadvantages - and inconveniences with 
which his wife had to contend. I believe 
I am about right when I say the women 
who are wives of farmers have hard times. 
More attention should be given the wife’s 
quarters and things provided conveniently 
and comfortably for her, that she may live 
a long life, although a constant laborer and 
housekeeper. Men, it behooves you as men, 
as gentlemen who have said you would do: 
all in your power to make your wives happy 
and under oath declared you would help 
in all their labors, to help your wives and 
make the places wherein they have to work 
as comfortable and convenient as possible. 
—<Agricultural Epitomist. 





Horticultural Hints. 


Two shrubs that make the garden bright 
in August by their rich profusion of blos- 
soms are the althea (Hibiscus Syriacus), 
and the hydrangea (Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora). W. L. Hall, of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, reports that both are 
hardy in Kansas and are sure bloomers. 
After blossoming time is over they should 
be carefully pruned back in order to pre- 
pare for a vigorous growth the following 
season. 

Birds often beccme a notorious pest to 
the fruit grower. Especially is this true 
in the West where groves are scarce and 
orchards small. The remedy is not the ex- 
termination of the birds, but rather the 
production of enough, that they may have 
a share and yet leave the larger portion for 
home use. Have a supply of native and 
cheaper fruits—wild plums, mulberries. 
juneberries, and the like, and the loss of 
better fruits will be much diminished. 

Western Kansas fruit growers and 
farmers are now overlooking the important 
factor that must sooner or later enter into 
the future fruit industry of that section, the 
native fruits. The wild grape, the sand 
plum, the black currant and the chalk 
cherry are hardy fruits of great promise. 


should be brought into the garden and given 
a-chance. -If this: is done forms ‘will soon 
develop that will be tothe semi-arid west 
what the eastern varieties are to the east. 
—Homestead. 





The Currant Crop of 1898. 


IN THE HUDSON RIVER VALLEY. 


The currant crop has been an important 
one. There were few growers of grapes or 
other small truits that did not have a field 
of currants. A large proportion are grown 
in vineyards or young orchards of peach, 
apple or pear trees. The crop of. 1897 was 
one of the largest ever grown, and prices 
realized lower than ever before. 

Comparative Prices.—Here are the prices 
received for red currants, after deducting 
cost of express or freight, cartage and com- 
mission for the past five years. The va- 
rieties were mainly Fay, Cherry and Ver- 
saillaise, with a very few Red Dutch that 
were mixed among plants of other varieties 
when bought. 

1894 average price, 6 cents per quart. 

1895 average price, 7 cents per quart. 

1896 average price 414 cents per quart. 

1897 average price, 3 7-10 cts. per quart. 

1898 average price, 5 54-100 cts. per qt. 

Yield of 1898.—The crop this season was 
the lightest ever grown. This resulf can 
hardly be traced to a single cause. The 
following are some of the conditions that, 
I believe, brought about the failure. Last 
year the crop was a very large one, and 
the bushes being somewhat exhausted, 
most of the leaves were dropped very early 
in the season. Cold rains and, in some 
locations, frost, prevailed at the time of 
blooming, and early in the season it was 
evident that the set of fruit was very light. 
One of my neighbors reports his crop in 
round numbers this year as 600 quarts, as 
against 5,000 last year, being just 12 per 
cent. Our own. crop this year was 27 per 
cent. of last year and, probably, was as 
good as any grown. 

Varieties and Ripening.—In 1888, we set 
Fay, Cherry, and Versaillaise; these are 
now deteriorating, and will soon have to 
be removed. 
every year or two till 1892, when we set 
a block of Victoria. In 1893, we set a few 
President Wilder and Prince Albert, and a 
large lot of Fay. The yield of all our Fay, 
Cherry, and Versaillaise this year was 16 
per cent. of that of last year. The Victoria 
gave 52 per cent., President Wilder,, 150 
per cent, and Prince Albert, 143 per cent. 
As the two last named were then but four 
years set, they may not have been of an 
age to yield a full crop last year; but the 
condition of their foliage last fall, as well 
as their full crop this season, shows both 
to be very hardy varieties. Knowing that 
the currant crop was very short, we con- 
cluded to hold late before marketing, hop- 
ing to realize better prices. Usually, we 
put part of our crop on the market as soon 
as the fruit is colored. This season, the 
fruit did not keep as well as usual, doubt- 
less owing to the weak condition of the 
plants. I, therefore, give the season of 
marketing the different varieties last year: 
Fay, June 29 to July 30; Victoria, July 31 
to August 9; President Wilder, August 10; 
Prince Albert, August 10 and 11. It will 
be seen the season under favorable circum- 
stances with us for marketing currants is 
a little over six weeks. 


dent Wilder is of recent introduction, and 
we think, very valuable. It is a strong, 
upright grower, with very healthy foliage. 
The clusters. are long, fruit large, good 
color and of excellent flavor. It has the 
longest season of any variety. The Prince 
Albert, though little known, is an old va- 
riety. It was described by Downing more 
than 40 years ago. It is a heavy cropper, 
though it does not commence bearing as 
eatly as other varieties. It is very late; 
the Victoria is fit for market before the 





Prince Albert begins to color. The fruit 


Wherever these grow conveniently, they. 


Since then, we set more Fay. 


New Varieties and Insects.—The Presi-_ 


OQWER. 





iain 





is‘ large and attractive-looking, and is said 
to be one of the best varieties for making 
jelly. The Currant worm commenced his 
work early, as usual, We spray with Bor- 
deaux Mixture and Paris green, and 
usually wait till the foliage has nearly 
grown, even though the worms are getting 
plentiful, then take time to do the work 
thoroughly, so as to cover every leaf. 
Should any worms escape so that the sec- 
ond brood appears, there has always been 
enough poison remaining on the foliage to 
destroy them. Fay and, Victoria now seem 
affected with mildew of the leaf.—Rural 
New Yorker. 





The California Prune. 


A London fruit journal, in a vain strug- 
gle to account for the strong hold which the 
California prune has obtained upon the 
English market—which, for some reason, 1S 
objectionable to the paper—admits that the 
California prune is sweeter than the French 
product, but says that we have been adul- 
terating it with sugar. 

It would seem that even an English edi- 
tor need not be so silly as to suppose that 
Californians would adulterate 3-cent prunes 
with 6-cent sugar. Our neighbor of the 
California Fruit Grower devotes nearly two 
columns to demolishing the London man, 
but why load a cannon to kill a chipmunk? 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 





' Autumn Fruits. 


The opening of autumn suggests at once 
the harvest season to come and tables 
loaded down with the fruits of the earth. 
The wisest providers of food make use of 
everything in its season, when it is’ most 
abundant as well as in the best condition 
and cheapest. The harvest of fruits and 
nuts that comes to our markets in autumn 
is garnered not only from our own :orch- 
ards and woodland trees, but from all the 
ends of the earth. Dried fruits and spices 
from the West Indies and other tropics are 
sent to market for the year at this season. 
It behooves the careful housewife to grad- 
ually use. up her supplies of these articles 
so that she can purchase fresh stores in 
November of the new supply. Pickles and 
spiced preserves offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do so, as it is not possible at the 
time these are put up to obtain the new 
spices. 

While fresh fruits are found in abund- 
ance from the time of strawberries until the 
last of the fruits, the .crimson‘barberries, 
ripened by the first frosts, come to Novem- 
ber markets. There is no time when ripe 
fruit is so abundant as in fall. Then ap- 
ples, grapes, pears, peaches and a multi- 
tude of other fruits are displayed, any of 
which suggest to the experienced cook des- 
serts by the fourscore. There might be 
now some dispute as to which is the most 
valuable of dessert fruits. The palm in this 
matter has been hitherto given to the apple, 
not because of its superior flavor, so much 
as its adaptability to keeping, and its gen- 
eral usefulness to the cook for sauces, as 
well as desserts. It was chiefly because it 
“kept,” however, that we were wont to 
consider it the most useful of fruits. To 
outward appearance the apple keeps bet- 
ter than any fruit we have. Yet it does. not 
keep its flavor well. A barrel-kept winter 
apple is comparatively flavorless as early 
as February, and some species do not sur- 
vive in flavor beyond Christmas unless kept 
in an earth pit and used as soon as they are 
taken out. These “well-kept,” sound-look- 
ing but flavorless apples are very different 
fruit from the apples ripened in the autumn 
sunshine and dew. ‘The best that can be 
said of the winter apple when it remains a 
flavorless pulp is that it is a good vehicle 
for the flavors of other fruits. A canned 
peach and almost any other canned fruits 
are superior to the barrel-kept apples. The 
cook no longer need depend upon apples but 
can prepare desserts from many other 
fruits at as cheap a price as from apples. 
Fresh fruits -of all kinds are canned at so 
little trouble and expense that several other 
fruits have become powerful rivals of the 
apple as the most useful of fruits. Peach 
pies made of canned peaches put up on the 
farm where they were grown are as cheap 
and certainly more delicious than apple 
pies made of barrel-kept apples. The time 
has now come when the winter fruit must 
show quality as well as quantity. When 
apples. were the only inexpensive fruit at 
the command of a great number of those 
distant from city markets there was rivalry. 
To-day canned fruits are available and 
cheap. Winter apples must be of the very 
best quality and must be kept by superior 
methods to long retain their old place in 
popular regard.—N. Y. Tribune, 





A New Discovery for the Cure 
of Consumption, and other 
Lung Diseases. 


The Alpha Medical Institute possesses 
the great secret of a positive cure for dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Respiratory 
Organs. It is the most valuable original 
Discovery made in the field of Medicine 
in the last twenty-five years. To. prove 
these facts the Institute for the next 
sixty days will send its new Home 
Treatment entirely free to every sufferer 
from Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
or other disease of the Lungs. A large 
illustrated Book, the New Medical Ad- 
vance, is also sent free with the Treat- 
ment. If you are in need of such help 
we advise you to take advantage of this 
great offer. Send your name, age, post- 
office address and nearest express office, 
with all symptoms and particulars of your 
disease, to The Alpha Medical Institute, 
556 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and they will at once send you their free 
Home Treatment and Book as_ above 
stated. We are sure that you will be well 
repaid if you aecept this generous offer. 





5 Drops’ Friends. 


At least a million and a quarter of true, 
honest friends, who having hag its never- 
failed merit, are only too willing to shout its 
praises far and near. This must appeal to 
you. A million and a quarter of people can- 
not all be mistaken. 5 DROPS’ FRIENDS 
are found in every State of the Union and in 
every clime. ‘The doctor, the banker, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the mechanic and the 
farmer, all unite in one joyous JUBILEE OF 
THANKS for 5 DROPS. It may be just the 
friend you have long sought. Given the op- 

ortunity it will remove that BURDEN OF 

ORROW in your home. It is the ENEMY 
OF DISEASE but the CONQUERING HERO 
for health and happiness. elp us to make 
better known this FRIEND and SAVIOR 
of the sick and suffering. If, happily, you 
are strong and well, let some poor suffering 
friend know what 5 DROPS has done for 
others and will do for them. The letters pub- 
lished on page must convince the most 
skeptical of the marvelous curative properties 
of this “THE GREATEST OF ALL HOUSE- 
HOLD REMEDIES.” 








Cut this ad. out, send to 
SEND 50 CENTS, and we will send you 
this GUITAR by express, C.0.Ds; subject to ex- 
amination. Examine it at your express office, and 
See een 28 See evee tant on heart oh, 
won a n you ever i 
y the express agent Our Special Offer Price, 
ee 95, less the 50 cts. or $2.45 audexpress ch: 
THIS IS A REGULARSG6. 00 GENUINE TROUBADOUR 
MAHOGANY FINISH GUITAR, highly polishes. 
beautiful Lire ay Sewer sound-hole, Ameri- 
ean patent head, best nickel-plated tail-piece, 
werful and sweet toned, extra set of gon- 
ajne Glendon strings and a Guckert book of 
chords which teaches anyone how to play. 
Write for free musical instrament and organ 
and piano catalogue. bebe Violins at $1.75 





Judge Miller on Fall Planting. | 


There are but few trees or plants that 
cannot be planted in the fall to an advan- 
tage. Then the work is done. Oursprings 
are so short and the ground often,so wet 
that it is all hurry. 





Judge Miller’s Mishap. 


The judge is one of the editors of Col- 


man’s Rural World, the originator of James’ 


Vick and Capt. Jack strawberries, etc. He 
says: “Hor a week I have been limping 
about with a severe boil on my right knee, 
and when it was at its worst I gave it a 
blow that has almost crippled me. In pass- 
ing a tall Garber pear tree, I saw a large 
specimen on a high limb that I had missed 
when picking them; giving the tree a shake, 
the next thing was an old man hopping 
around almost crazy. -The big pear struck 
me just above the boil, and though the lJat- 
ter is nearly well, the bruise from the pear 
is still painful and keeps me from gathering 
fruit. I mention this to warn others to 
look up and see where a thing is going to 
fall.” 





Cargo of 1800 Barrels Grand Isle 
Vt., Apples for Market. 


Commercial apple growing in Grand Isle 
Co., Vt., is becoming more and more each 
year a source of profit. Although the 
prices paid for apples following the large 
crop of ’96 were low, yet in comparison 
with other crops it proved the most profit- 
able one. Surrounded as it is by the 
waters of Liixe Champlain, Grand Isle Co. 
is regarded « most favorable locality for 
fruit growing. It has been called the apple 
garden of America, and orchardists claim 
the apples of Grand Isle Co. have flavor 
and keeping qualities found in no other 
section. Budded nursery stock two or 
three years old is mostly used and where 
native stock is on the place top grafting is 
practiced. The favorite varieties grown 
are Baldwin, Yellow Bellflower, Ben Davis, 
Fameuse (Snow), Rhode Island Greening, 
King of Tompkins County, Golden Russet, 
Pound Sweet, Talman Sweet. The Arctic 
is a new variety which is gaining consider- 
able favor and is being extensively planted. 
Most of the orchards are under thorough 
cultivation and spraying is practiced gen- 
erally. This has become an important fac- 
tor in successful apple culture, as practical 
orchardists will testify in such important 
portions of the apple belt as central and 
western New York, Michigan and parts of 
Ohio.—American Agriculturist. 





The Future of Small Fruits. 


The profits of small fruit growing have 
been so large during the past that people 
without experience on land adapted to 
fruit culture, or properly fitted, rushed into 
the business on a large scale, involving the 
investment of considerable sums of money. 
The result has been that many markets, es- 
pecially the large cities, have been glutted 
with inferior fruit. Few of these large 
planters have received any profits in the 
business, indeed many have been finan- 
cially ruined and this class of planters are 
rapidly retiring from the business. Fruits 
have been cheap and consumption very 
large and when once the people have ac- 
quired the habit of fruit eating they will 
not relinquish it. The demand for berries 
in the future, per capita, will be much 
larger than in the past, but the broad acres 
and slovenly methods must give way to a 
little understanding of plant life and its 
manipulation to. cause higher flavor, .bet- 
ter texture and color through general high 
tillage and manuring. 

During the past season of glutted mar- 
kets this class of growers have had a ready 
market in special customers and remunera- 
tive prices, and it will be so in the future. 
The man who succeeds in horticulture in 
the future will put in his soil the same in- 
gredients which Admiral Dewey and. Com- 
modore Schley put in their powder in de- 
stroying the Spanish navy, viz.: brains. The 
“hit or miss’ of the Spaniard will not do. 
Every shot fired in horticulture must be 
done with the same mathematical accuracy 
employed by these naval officers, and the 
growers who do things in this way are not 
to be crowded out. 

Shipping fruit to the large cities is un- 
doubtedly overdone, but with the disap- 
pearance of the syndicates and many large 
growers there will be ‘an abundance of room 
for the small and careful grower, espe- 
cially in the local markets.—R. M. Kellogg, 
in Michigan Fruit Grower. 





—At an institute meeting held in one of 
the counties in Maryiand recently, Presi- 
dent Sylvester, of Maryland Agricultural 
College, who was lecturing, inquired of 
those present what the average yield per 
acre of corn was for the section he was 
then visiting? There was a difference of 
opinion but all agreed that it was from five 
to ten bushels per acre, possibly nearer the 
former figure. Then exclaimed the presi- 
dent with vehemence ard great force: “A 
great tragedy is being enacted in your 
midst.”—Strawberry Culturist. 





—The incubator is a great institution. It 
never balks. It never gets tired. It never 
gets up and walks away from the eggs com- 
mitted to its care. It is emotionless, but 
faithful. It is brainless, but reliable. It 
is quiet, but efficient. It never grows old or 
wears out. It is never broody, but always 
ready to brood. It has no bad habits. All 
it needs is to be kept warm. It is not 
edible, but it is worth all the old hens in 
the world, for it is infallible. 











ular 88.00 y colored, 
polished, powerful and sweet in tone, com 
le bow, one extra set of strings, violin case, rosin 
and one of the best instruction boo blished. Write 
for free musica! instrument and and 6 catalogue, 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, IL 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


AGENTS on a day selling war pictures. Maine 
wey, Sampson, Lee, etc., 12c. each; 50 
€3, 100, $5.50. Chicago Specialty Co., “ F.” Chicago, Ill 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A safe, simple home treatment that cured me after 
years of suffering with uterine troubles, displacements 
ljeucorrhoe, etc., sent free to ladies with full instructions 
how touse it. Address Mrs. L. Hudnut, South Bend, Ind, 


1© BOOKS FREE! 


to introduce our popular illustrated 
literary and family paper, Good Literature, into 
thousands: of homes where it is not already taken, 
we make the following extraordinary offer ; 
receipt of only Ten Cents we will send Good Liter- 
ature for Three Months, and to cach subscriber we 
will also send, Free and post-paid Ten Entertaine 
ing Books, published in neat pamphlet form, each 
dook containing a Complete Novel, by a Popular 
Author, as follows: Lady Gwendoiine’s Dream, by 
Charlotte M. Braeme; The Heiress of Hendee Halt 
by Etta W. Pierce; Sir Noel’s Heir, by Mrs. May 
Agnes Fleming; Falsely Accused, by Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens; Her Manifest Destiny, by_Amanda M. 
Douglas; Wall Flowers, by Marion Harland; The 
Merchant's Crime, by Horatio Alger, Jr.; The Cuban 
‘Heiress, by Mary Kyle Dallas; Dolores, by Mrs. 
Jane G. Austin, and Blackbird Hill, by Esther Serle 
Kenneth. The above charming novels are published in 
ten separate books, and all will be sent, free and post- 
paid, to any one sending ten cents for_a three months 
subscription to Goed Literature. Six subscriptions 
anc six sets of the ten books will be sent for 50 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address: 
M. LUPTON, Publisher, Nos. 23, 25 and 
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27 City Hall Place, New York. 
beautiful picture, rich colors 


FAMILY RECORD background, solid gold; tre- 


mendous seller; agents delighted; sample free for 
12cts. to pay Be etc.; 9 for $1; charges paid, 
HOME AR PICTURE CO., Chicago, Ill, 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Fork SALE—Choice Brown Leghorns and 
Minorea Cockerels and Pullets. Prize 
Winners. Popular Prices. John Mengerink, 
85 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


TUDY MUSIC AT HOME.—HARMONY 

and theory of Music successfully taught 

by. correspondence, Address WM. D. ARM- 

STRONG, Musical Director, Shurtleff College, 
Alton, F'linois. o-n 








BRONZE Turkeys—One-eighth wild; im- 
proved stock; very_hardy; easily raised, 
ete. Get our prices. Wm. Carson & Sons, 


Rutland, . Ohio. 


OCKERELS.—I have some fine birds of 
Rush Vaughans, brown egg strain of 
mammoth White Wyandottes that I can spare 
at $2.00 each. F. Wells, 10 Wall St., 
Rochester, N. Le . 


OULTRY SUPPLIES CHEAP, everything 
needed by the poultrymen; Incubators, 
Brooders, Bone Mills, Grit. Medicines of all 
kinds, ete. Send stamp for catalogue, quot- 
ing lowest prices. Emil Keller, Fairbury, Ill. 











OULTRY PICTURES.—Plymouth Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns, Silver  Wyandottes, 
Dark Brahmas. These four beautiful col- 
ored pictures, showing true color and shape 
of above breeds mailed for 5 cents. F, W. 
Wells, 10 Wall Si., Rochester, N. Y. 


OR SALE.—An 87-acre farm with stock 
- and implements; a bargain. Ad. T, 
Baroner, Templeville, Md. 








OR SALE.—Three farms in fruit belt of 
Arkansas; might exchange for mdse 
R. Q. Hawkins, Fryatt, Ark. N. D. 





OULTRY SUPPLIES.—Granulated bone, 
beef scrap, oyster shells, crushed flint, 
calcite, linseed meal, blood meal. Write for 
reduced price list. E. K. MHeikes, York 
Springs, Pa. 








‘OR SALE.—White Angora Cats. Ella Cobb. 
Chester, Vermont. 

I The Sunny South, Dairy and milk route 

for sale. Healthful and delightful cli- 


mate. Address Walds, the Dairyman, Talla- 
poosa, Ga. 


V HITE WYANDOTTE, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Belgium Hares and Canary Birds. For sale 
at $1.00 each. E. B. Ketcham, South Haven, 
Mich. nov-dee 








OR SALE.—Eighty-seven acre farm; 1,000 
fruit trees in bearing. Sixty acres under 
a Fruit Belt. Hart, Oceana County, 
Michigan. R. P. Moses. 
YHITE WYANDOTTES, Rose and Single 
Comb Black Minorcas and Brown Leg- 
horns, Bantams, Golden and Silver, Sebright, 
Buff Cochin, Red Pyle, White Polish, Bel- 
gium Hares. Write your wants. B. L. Os- 
borne, Box B. & G., Greene, N. Y. 











The Hatch 


EXPERIMENT STATION at Amherst, Mass., 
in reporting the results of its experiments with 
Bowker’s Animal Meal as compared with 


green cut bone, says: 


“The advantage in this trial is then clearly with 
the ANIMAI, MEAr, as a food for egg production. It 
has given more eggs of greater average weight, and at 
considerably less cost, and is a more convenient food 


to use, as well as safer.” 


BowKER’Ss ANIMAL MEAL, is a clean, 
wholesome combination of fresh, sweet meat 
and bone, thoroughly cooked, hence easily di- 
gested. It makes hens lay. It makes chicks 


grow. 


If you can’t find it at your dealer’s, 


and will pay the expressman, we will send you 


5 lbs. for a quarter. 


The Bowker Company, 


43 Chatham Street, 





Boston, [ass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grewer. © % 








—Green’s Fruit Grower 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL.” 

Devote@ to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Household 


CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 
J. Cuuwroy Purr, Business Manager. 
‘Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Ofiice, corner South and Highland Aves. 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mail,at Qur Risk, in 
Four Different ad ee OME : 

Express Money Orders may be ob atany 
Office of the American Express Co., United peares 
xpress Co., Wells, Fargo Express Co., Pacific 

North Pacinc. An order tor not more en 
0 oocts. only five cents, and you may sen 
our risk. 

Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 
the post-offices of all large towns, and will oost 
only five cents. You may send money by pos’ 
office money order at our risk. ses 

Registered Letter.— All postmasters mus : 

ter your letter if youask hom and ifsucha letter 

is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may sen) 
monéy by registered letter at our risk. 
Ba orate note ome Ne” Eat ordac at 
° e able 
Gn *S ear Se be sent at our = 
We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in any other than one of the four ways 
mentioned aboye. + oS 
Postage Stamps will be receiv e sa 

cash or the fractional parte of a dollar, and inany 

amount when more conyenient for subscribers. 

We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the ped. 

. lgher must be notified by letter or postal car 
when you wish your paper stopped, <Allarrear- 
ages should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents @ copy. 

Returning your paper wiil not enable us to d 

continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

books, unless your post-office address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
papers sent to a new address should write ed 
address plainly and alsoforward the printed ad 
dress cut from the last paper received. p AS will 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow 
ing these instructions. 

umber of our paper sont to suoseriowie ate lost 

numbers of our paper sent to su i 

or stolen in the nails. In ease you do not re- 

ceive any number when due, write us 

card, and we will immediately forward 
cate of the missing number. 
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Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is the intention of = 
ublishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to a1- 
it none but. reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per year by refusin 
business om parties whose reliability migh 
be questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are. from reliable 
arties but if subscribers find any of them 
© be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 


Entered at Rcchester Post Office as second class mai 
matter. 
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The circulation of GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 
paper published in America. 


~ EDITORIAL. 


The Story-Teller. 

















It is well that we should remember what 
our tastes were when we were young. The 
reason why many elderly people make 
themselves uninteresting to young people 
js that the elderly people have forgotten 
how they felt when they were themselves 
young, and therefore have no sympathy for 
the tastes of younger people. 

The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
4s trying to remember how he felt when 
he was young, and what his tastes were 
as a young man. He well remembers the 
‘Rural New Yorker, then published at 
Rochester, N. Y., which came regularly to 
his father’s farm home. He welcomed this 
paper each week. simply. for the stories it 
ontained. In those days the Rural New 
jXorker never failed to publish an interest- 
ing story, and this story was all that the 
editor then read of that valuable paper. 
‘He was not a farmer, or a fruit grower, 
or a dairyman in those days. He was in- 
terested in the romantic, the unusual 
events of life as portrayed in stories. 

Remembering this early experience the 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has. de- 
cided from this time on to issue no edition 
of his paper which does not contain some- 
thing in the form of anecdotes or stories. 
Our aim will be that ‘these stories shall 
teach good morals, and shall be of such a 
character as to lift up rather than to lower 
the moral tone of our readers. 

Our readers will notice that it is our de- 
sire to make our paper acceptable to every 
member of the family. We wish to make 
it a welcome guest, so that whenever our 
paper comes into the family it may be 
sought for with interest'and eagerness. 





American Fruit Growing. 





When I was a boy there was ro Hor- 
ticultural literature worth speaking of in 
‘this country; in fact, there was but little 
written on ‘tthe subject of farming. The 
idea of fertilizing the soil with ground bone, 
and with the products of the chemist’s lab- 
oratory was not dreamed of. Agricultural 
papers and books. in those days treated sim- 
ply on the care of horses, cattle and other 
‘stock, or the preparation of the soil, or 
drainage, etc., and even these subjects were 
crudely considered and discussed. 

Horticulture was then far in the rear of 
agriculture. There were no commercial 
orchards or vineyards. ‘The sale of fruits 
was scarcely thought of as a means of 
revenue. At a date even so late as that 
when Green’s Fruit Grower was estab- 
lished (in 1881) it was extremely difficult 
ito find, in gleaning the publications of the 
country, sutlicient articles.of interest to fill 
its pages, or to get writers who could write 
for its pages, giving their experience. 

How rapidly--has come the change up to 
the present hour, when there are legions 
of writers and experimenters in horticul- 
ture, and papers are filled with expressions 
of horticultural writers. We have just pub- 
lished a book of 124 pages, under strong 
paper cover, calied American Fruit Grow- 
ing. This book contains the expressions of 
our best horticultural writers and experi- 
menters up to the present date. Its pages 
are devoted, first, to Pear Culture; sec- 
ond, to Peach Culture; third, te Manures 
and Fertilizers of Fruits; fourth, Quince 
Culture; fifth, Small. Fruit Culture; sev- 
enth, Western New York Fruit Growing; 
eighth, Cherry Culture; ninth, Spraying and 
Spraying Calendar, . 

While we have before issued a treatise 
of pear, peach, cherry and other forms of 
fruit culture, the present book has new ma- 
terial on these subjects, using none of the 
-old. This book is handsomely printed and 
~ Hlustrated, and will: be:of value to the 
practical. fruit. grower,’.as. well. as to the 
amateur who grows fruit-in his garden for 
his own family. .-This -book is sent post- 
paid for 25c., or is given free..as a pre- 
mium for Green’s Fruit Grower for one 
year to those who claim this premium 
when subscribing. 





_ —Of the-eleven emperors and empresses 










The Sheldon Pear. 


-—_-__-_oe 


The Sheldon is one of my favorites as an 
eating pear. It matures during the latter 
part of September. It is a vigorous and 
productive variety, seldom failing to pro- 
duce a good crop of fruit. It has a little 
tendency to drop off with autumn winds but 
can be picked when quite hard, ripening up 
to perfection weeks after. 


Like many other good: things it must be 
known to be appreciated. In shape it is 
round and flat, and its skin fs covered with 
a russety yellow coat, but whoever bites 
into one of these pears, when fully ma- 
tured, will never forget the peculiar excel- 
lence of quality of this admirable variety. 
This is one of the few fruits which I am 
tempted to eat in excess. It does not cloy 
the appetite. The more I eat the more I 
desire, and yet I have never received any 
ill effects from eating this fruit. Do not 
fail to have at least a few Sheldon pear 
trees in your yard. I do not know that I 
can recommend you to plant large quan- 
tities of these pears for market, and yet I 
think it would sell at a fancy price 
wherever its superior quality is known. 





The Brighton Grape. 





The superintendent of our fruit farm has 
been sending the editor baskets of the 
Brighton grape during the past two weeks. 
I do not know of any established variety 
which pleases me so well in texture and 
flavor. It is a dark red grape ripening 
about with Concord. Berry and cluster of 
good size; flesh tender and juicy; quality 
superior. 

We never fail at our fruit farm of hay- 
ing a good supply of fruit of the Brighton 
grape, but it is not so reliable as the Con- 
cord or Worden. Brighton contains some 
foreign blood, and whenever foreign blood 
is present the variety shows less ability to 
withstand climatic influences. The Brigh- 
ton is a vigorous grower and generally has 
healthy foliage, and is productive enough, 
but there are seasons when it does not bear 
a full crop; therefore, I do not advise 
planting Brighton for market in competi- 
tion with Concord, unless a fancy price can 
be secured for the fruit, But for the home 
garden, where it succeeds, I know of no 
more valuable grape than Brighton. Surely 
no lover of grapes will omit having a few 
vines of the Brighton in his garden, This 
valuable variety was originated by the well 
known veteran, Jacob Moore, the origina- 
tor of the Bar-Seck pear, the Red Cross 
currant, and other valuable fruits. If Mr. 
Moore had done nothing more than to orig- 
inate the Brighton he would not have lived 
in vain, 





The Effects of Spraying in 1898. 





At Green’s fruit farm we have found by 
the present year’s experience that pears 
are greatly benefited by spraying with 
Bordeaux Mixture. The spray should be 
applied. three times; the first time at once 
after the trees aye blossomed and the 
next time a few weeks thereafter. The 
Seckel pear is particularly inclined to be 
imperfect unless sprayed, but where 
sprayed the Seckel was smooth and beauti- 
ful. The blemishes on other varieties of 
pears can be largely removed by spraying 
and the quality of the fruit greatly in- 
creased. 

In apple orchards, buyers do not care to 
go far to see orchards that have not been 
sprayed knowing that the fruit on such 
orchards cannot be first-class. Once spray- 
ing is not enough ordinarily for apple 
orchards, since frequent;showers are liable 
to occur at the season of the year when 
spraying is done, which is at the close of 
blossoming. 

We have also sprayed our peach trees 
with partial success, but the spraying not 
entirely preventing the peach leaf curl. 
There is no question whatever that the 
orchardist must have a spraying equipment 
in order to market the finest specimens of 
fruit. 

We have to-day, October 1st, shipped a 
full carload of Duchess pears to market. 
Our plums were not bearing this year, 
therefore we have no experience to relatte 
in regard: to spraying the plum. 





Success is Stimulating. 





Every nation uses some form of stimu- 
lant. The American people spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually for 
tea, coffee and other stimulating drinks, to 
say nothing of tobacco, which is also a 
stimulant. Has the reader ever considered 
the fact that success is a marvelous stimu- 
lant, that defeat is equally depressing? It 
has been said that Horace Greeley died 
from depressing effects in his contest for 
the Presidency of the United States. When 
we feel that our plans have been wisely 
made and that our efforts have been suc- 
eessful, we can feel the life current cours- 
ing through our veins with renewed force 
and activity. We walk with lighter steps, 
we seem to tread upon the air. Our hearts 
are filled with hope, our ambition is satis- 
fied, but when we are defeated despond- 
ency is apt to take possession of us, we 
lose our appetite, our hearts beat more 
slowly, our steps are sluggish, our livers 
are inactive, our eyes are dim, our hold on 
life has. been lessened by our defeat, 

When the news first came of Commo- 
dore Dewey’s brilliant victory at Manila, 
the life-blood in the heart of every true 
American flowed at greater speed. Later 
when Sampsoneand Schley destroyed the 
Spanish fleet, and when Santiago was 
taken, the spirits of the American people 
were at high ebb. We at once became 
aware of the fact that we are a great peo- 
ple and a great nation. We had been suc- 
cessful in a supreme moment. ‘The ability 
of our nation, financially and otherwise, 
had not been taxed to its uttermost. We 
were capable of many times increasing the 
effort we had made. 

Our people have not yet recovered from 
this invigorating feeling which has been 
brought about by the suecess of our army 
and navy. The vital expansion of our peo- 
ple has been extended to the financial af- 
fairs of our country which are rapidly 
brightening, owing very largely to the real- 
ization which has come to most all of us 
that we are living in the greatest and most 
prosperous country in the world, and that 
we are as a nation a marvelous people. 
Despondeney has given way to hope and 
faith in the future. The people who have 
shown such wonderful capacity cannot 
easily be overcome by financial depression, 
or other disasters. 

It is the opinion of our wise men that 
we are at the dawn of an era of great 
prosperity. ‘The American people are the 
greatest inventors, the greatest mechanics, 





» that -haye occupied. the throne of Russia 
between Peter I. and Alexander III., four 
have been assassinated, 
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Lo 
igi: : 
What we want is new subscribers. We therefore, offer four plants df ournew Red § 
Cross currant with Green's Fruit Grower for six months for 25 cents, all by mail, 
-post-paid; plants. to be sent in October. Will you teli your friends of this liberal ‘ 
offer? The Red Cross currant is of the largest size, and has the longest clusters { 
and the most vigorous bush of any variety k’own. It is not surpassed in pro ‘{ 
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Enclose 25 cents in stamps 


déuctiveness by any variety of currant, and is superior to all others in quality. 
get four well-rooted plants of the Red Cross cur- 
rant and Green’s Fruit Grower for six months, This offer is intended for new 


the greatest sailors, the greatest and most 
successful fighters, the best financiers, and 
the longest-headed people in the world. We 


have also wise legislators, and wise men at 


The Sheldon is not a handsome pear. 


the head of our public affairs, 

Thus the faint-hearted have become 
strong-hearted, and this is all we need in 
a country like ours to bring about an era 
of unequaled prosperity, 





A New Remedy for San Jose Scale. 





Mr. 8. Powers,of Jacksonville, Florida, 
editor of the Florida Farmer and Fruit 
Grower, informs us that a new method of 
destroying the San Jose scale has been 
discovered in Florida. It consists of a 
fungus vegetable growth which fastens 
upon the scale and sucks out its life. Dx- 
perimenters have learned how to propagate 
this fungus artificially, and by spraying 
infested fruit trees the fungus is set at 
work destroying the scale completely, An 
orchard was discovered in Florida infested 
with the (San Jose scale, but on investi- 
gation it was found that the scale had been 
entirely distroyed by this fungus. It 
appears that the scale does not attack the 
orange or lemon in Florida. Mr. Powers 
says ‘that the discovery of this fungus seems 
to mark the beginning of; an important 
change in the methods of combating the 
scale, and that Prof. Rolfs has demon- 
strated that it may be used practically and 
profitably in Florida and that the fungus 
may be propagated anywhere artificially in 
unlimited quantities. Prof. Rolfs has ex- 
perimented largely in the propagation of 
this fungus, and ‘has /hiad fifteen prominent 
men in the North doing the same work, 
and their success has been beyond his 
most sanguine expectations, Hl 





The Crosby Peach. 





I have just picked(Sept. 25th) the: Crosby: 
peaches from a tree growing near the win- 
dow of my office at “Rochester, N. Y. This 
is a young tree planted three years ago, 
which has had no -wultivation, and has been, 
interfered wilth by a pile of lumber which 
was built up high on the eastern, side of it. 
This tree has, however, borne every suc- 
cessive year. Last year it bore a heavy 
crop, this year a moderate crop. 

The fruit in both instances was not of 
exceedingly large size, but when we came 
to cut open the Crosby peach we found the 
pit so small and utterly insignificant it left 
nearly as much meat and juice as is or- 
dinarily contained in a much larger speci- 
men, 

The Crosby is attractive in color and 
form, splashed with red on all sides, with 
alternate patches of yellow. Its form is 
roundish and not elongated like the El- 
berta. There is a deep cavity in the stem 
end and a deep suture on all sides. 

The Crosby blossomed: this spring one 
week later than Blberta, which grew at 
its side. Elberta has no peaches although 
it bore heavily last year. This tends to in- 
dicate that the Crosby is hardier than the 
Hiberta, but the Elberta ig also quite 
hardy in bud. Altogether I am pleased 
with the Crosby peach although it cannot 
be recommended as a large peach, but who- 
ever buys a basket of fair sized Crosby 
will be greatly pleased with its quality, 
and with the amount of flesh it contains, 
and cannot possibly help noticing the small 
size of the pit which adds immensely to 
the amount of eatable flesh which the peach 
contains. The Crosby is certainly one of 
the most hardy in bud of all the hardy 
peaches. A friend says his Crosby peach 
tree bears every year, and that he considers 
it a valuable hardy variety. 





The Source of Typhoid Fever is in 
Farmers’ Wells. 





It has been conclusively shown during 
the past week that the wells adjacent to 
farm houses are frequently the source of 
typhoid fever. This discovery was brought 
about by the investigation at Camp Black, 
L. I., where our soldiers are located. 
Typhoid fever had broken out among the 
soldiers, and a thorough investigation was 
made. Everything seemed to be clean and 
in good shape about the camp, but it was 
found that the water provided for the sgol- 
diers was not so cool and did not please 
them so well as water from the adjacent 
farm wells, therefore this water from the 
farm wells was consumed almost entirely 
by the soldiers. On analyzing the water 
from these farm wells the water was 
found to contain the germs of typhoid 
fever. 

I desire to call attention to this matter 
now, as I have often in the past, through 
the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. The 
drinking of impure water causes the death 
of more people than wars, pestilence or 
famines. There is no way in which typhoid 
fever germs can enter the system except 
through water or food. It is almost impos- 
sible to locate a well near farm buildings, 
and where the water will not be contam- 
inated by surrounding outbuildings, or 
barn-yards, or kitchen drains, or something 
of that nature. 

The average man does not realize that 
all the water coming from wells goes 
through from the surface, soaking through 
the soil, often descending long slopes which 
enables the water to percolate from barn- 
yards, cess-pools, kitchen drains, and other 
sources directly into the well where the 
family uses water. Not only is the family 
in danger of death but the friends of the 
family who visit them. Not only these, 
but if-the farmer sells milk in the city, or 
rinses his milk cans with this poisoned 
water, he then places milk in the cans 
which causes the germs of disease to mul- 
tiply rapidly, and thus the germs of ty- 
phoid fever are communicated to thou- 
sands of people in large cities. 

The water in the wells from which our 

soldiers drank at Camp Black and which 
gave them typhoid fever was cool, clear 
and tasteless. It had every appearance of 
being pure water, therefore no person can 
judge of the purity of well water by its 
taste, or appearance. 
Farmers, look to -your wells. Wells 
need to be cleaned at least once in five or 
ten years, and yet there are hundreds of 
thousands of wells of farmers which have 
not been cleaned for fifty years, In the 
bottoms of these wells will be found sedi- 
ment andthe’ resort of decayed’ matter 
which is of itself poisonous. Water often 
washes in the wells from the surface of 
the ground during heavy rains. Water 
pumped from the well often leaks through 
the platform, washes down through the 
walls_of the well, carrying dirty sediment 
into the waters below, thus rendering the 
water unfit to be used by the family. Give 
this matter prompt attention, 





Out at Fort Sheridan the other day a 
woman, wearing a dead bird in her hat, 
walked near the perch of a large American 
eagle, the pet and pride of Company B, 
First Illinois Volunteer Cavalry. Suddenly 
the eagle swooped down upon her, sank his 
talons deep in her offending headgear, tore 
it from her head, bore it away to its perch, 
and rent it in fragments with evident 
wrath and disgust, while the frightened 
women fied screaming, to profit, let us hope, 
by the sharp lesson she had received. 


N, Y. Agricultural Experiment Station, - 
Geneva, N. Y., Sept, 16, 1898, 
C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.: 
The Loudon raspberry was the most pro- 
ductive of the red raspberries fruited on our 
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Please Don’t. 


Although the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower repeatedly requested subscrib- 
ers not to send him specimens of fruit, at 
the present moment his desk is covered 
with various cans, boxes and baskets of 
apples which subscribers have sent desiring 
the name or to show the large apples they 
can grow, etc. 

The good people who send these apples 
sometimes never write us a word, therefore 
we do not know why the apples are gent or 
who they come from. Many other people 
send the apples this week and write their 
letter a week or two later. The result is 
that the editor’s desk is loaded down with 
fruit continually, waiting for letters to 
come, which never do come. 

While we are interested in valuable and 

uliar new fruits, we are not so much 

terested in new apples, for the reason that 
every locality has its new apple, and we 
cannot judge from specimens grown in 
other States how these varieties will suc- 
ceed with us, or whether they will be of 
ary value with us. A new variety of apple 
is no curiosity. I know of one man who 
had 400 or 500 new varieties of apples, the 
result of apple seedlings coming up where 
apple pomace had been fed to cattle. 
Nearly all of these seedlings were seem- 
ingly of value. If you desire varieties to 
be identified as regards name, send speci- 
mens to the U, 8. Pomological Department, 
Washington, D. C. 





Fall Planting—Why ? 


There are a number of good reasons for 
fall planting. One very important reason 
for fall planting is, that the purchase of 
nursery stock can be made from unbroken 
nursery stocks and so better and more 
shapely trees can be obtained. Nursery- 
men have more time to dig, not being 
rushed as they usually are later in the 
spring, so trees are handled with greater 
care, and the roots are not mutilated as 
often occurs in the hurry of spring work. 
But there is, we shall mention, another 
very excellent reason, namely, the planter 
can get such varieties as he wishes to plant. 
By spring a number of the popular and 
desirable varieties are exhausted, and sub- 
stitutes must be taken or else the plans for 
planting must be changed or abandoned. 

The orchardist will have just as much 
time in fall for planting as in spring, 
though he may not think so. Trees planted 
in fall give time for the soil to be settled 
about the roots of the newly planted trees 
and these trees during the warmer days of 
winter are striking roots into the earth, so 
that when spring comes growth is both 
rapid and strong, and the result of the 
year’s growth is more satisfactory cvery 
way. 





8 
The Farmer’s Orchard, 


—___. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


It is quite natural that the specialist 
should succeed best, because he is at the 
least disadvantage. He has made a more 
careful study of his subject and the con- 
ditions that govern it. In other words, he 
gives it his careful attention snd constant 
thought. The side issues, so to speak, are 
neglected. Consequently they suffer by 
their want of prominence. 


As we look at farm life and its various 
phases we are struck by the force of this 
statement. On every hand there are evi- 
dences that the sécondary matters con- 
nected with farming suffer a great loss for 
want of attention, But I suppose there 
is none that has been less looked to and 
has received less attention than the farm; 
orchard. Occasionally it receives a trim- 
ming and then it is left to itself until har- 
vest comes for the picking. Calves and 
pigs are turned in the orchard to keep down 
the grass and weeds. But still the latter 
grows and the briers come up where they 
get a chance. 


But then comes the time for the ripening 
of the fruit. How glad every one is! How 
patiently every member of the family has 
looked forward to the time when the ripen- 
ing fruit will be ready to pull from the 
tree! And when the time comes, we often 
hear’ the exclamations: “Oh, how im- 
perfect is the fruit this year!” or “Why 
do we never have apples any more, like 
we had when we were boys!’’ Now these 
exclamations are true. And what is the 
matter? The matter with the orchards 
and trees is just as with other objects. The 
cow that receives a poor ration will not 
long give milk; the horse that is improperly 
fed does but a minimum amount of work; 
and the broad fields that are cropped year 
after year soon return but small and in- 
ferior harvests. So with the orchards. 
They need to be fed. And on a good ra- 
tion, too. They need nourishing food to 
produce vigorous trees, that large, luscious 
apples or other fruit may be possible. The 
food that trees reed is similar to that nec- 
essary for other plants, but different pro- 
portions of the several elements. <A great 
deal of potash is necessary because the 
leaves and fruit contain much of this ele- 
ment. Nitrogen and phosphoric acid are 
also needed. Land that has been in trees 
for many years will become deficient in 
potash, nitrogen and phosphorie acid, We 
ean grow clover and furnish the nitrogen 
in so doing. But the other two elements 
we can furnish to the trees only by add- 
ing in commercial form. But this is not 
expensive. Our nitrogen we get free. Phos- 
phorie acid at 7 cents per pound and a 
hundred pounds per acre is but $7.00; pot- 
ash, 250 pounds at 4 cents per pound is but 
$10.00. So there are just $17.00 to fer- 
tilize one acre. Usually the farm orchard 
is much smaller than this and the expense 
would. be cut down just that much. 


Now, dear reader, do you know that 
$17.00 if you put on your acre orchard 
would be the wisest of any you have spent? 
I only ask you to try and see for yourself. 
Really, we must quit our farming by guess 
work, and it is just as true that we must 
quit letting the:old orchard look out for 
itself, I really believe, of all farm practice 
that the farmers over the country have 
neglected, this is the side that has been 
most neglected—the orchard. If I can 
cause one reader ‘to see the necessity of 
looking after the fertilizing of the little 
orchard, my words will not have been in 
vain. Farmers, every one of you, let me 
tell you sincerely and conscientiously, do 
not negect your orchard. Olear it up. 
Fertilize it. It needs it, And it will pay 
you, for every penny you spend in fer- 
tilizing in the end will pay you many times 
that with rich, luscious and wholesome 
fruit—Charles W. Burkett. 





—Dr. Livingstone’s last public utterance 
in his native country was at the school his 
son Oswell was attending; and the last 
sentence of the speech was: “Fear God 
and work hard.” These words disclose the 
double secret of his own life.- Sir Bartle 
Frere declared that any five years of Liv- 
ingstone’s career might have established 
for him, in any other occupation, such a 
character, and raised for him such a for- 
tune as none but the most energetic can 


—Behold, the nations are as a drop of a 
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grounds this season.—Yoursa, W. Paddock, 
Assistant Horticulturist. 


bucket, and are counted as the small dust 


THE ORIGINAL SHELDON 
PEAR TREE. 


es 


$118 for the Crop of One Tree 
One Year, 





Early in the present century, ‘n 1808 to 
be exact, Roger Sheldon, the ancestor of 
the Sheldon family in Huron, N. Y., mi- 
grated thither from Connecticut with his 
wife and children. On the way, they 
stopped over night with some friends in 
Eastern New York, and were regaled with 
some very fine pears of good size. The 
wife of the pioneer saved some of the seeds 
from these pears, to be planted at their 
new home. The result was a lot of -seed- 
ling pear trees, of which 8 or 10 produced 
fruit much like the original. Some of these 
trees were given to neighbors, and to-day 
four or five of the original trees are stand- 
ing in this township, about four miles from 
Lake Ontario. This part of the country 
is as fine a farming region as can be found 
anywhere in the State, and is also noted 
as a fruit-growing country. 

Fig. 290 represents the original tree on 
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the old Sheldon farm, now owned by BE. W. 
Sours. It is Of prodigious size and in a 
perfect state of preservation. It is 35 feet 
high and the branches spread 20 feet. The 
trunk is five feet in circumference. The 
fruit borne on this tree is degenerating 
somewhat, both in size and in quality. Mr. 
Henry Sours, who once owned this tree, 
told me that, in the year 1867, he was paid 
$18 and $16 per barrel respectively for 
firsts and seconds of the pears raised on it. 
The crop brought $118. One year he re 
ceived $24 per barrel for the fruit from the 
same tree, but the yield was not so large 
as in 1867.—Rural New Yorker. 





Comparative Efficiency of Anti- 
septics. 





The discussion has lately been carried on 
to a great extent in the scientific journals 
as to the relative effectiveness of the va- 
rious antiseptics. Of these substances, as 
is well known, there is a considerable num- 
ber among the mineral or metallic com- 
pounds available in commerce, the great do- 
mestic preservative being common salt. The 
efficiency of this latter is, however, quite 
slight in comparison with a number of oth- 
ers, a fact which will be well understood 
from the figures below, showing the relative 
antiseptic efficiencies as proved by the 
latest experiments, 

These ratios are: Bichloride of mercury, 
14,800; free chlorine, 4,000; salicylic acid, 
1,000; aluminum chloride, 714; aluminum 
sulphate, 640; zine chloride, 526; carbolic 
acid, 833; boracic acid, 148; ferrus sul- 
phate, or copperas, 90; magnesium chloride, 
or bittern, 104; calcium chloride, 25; so- 
dium chloride, or common salt, 6. These 
figures are simply relative—not the same 
ratios for all kinds of bacteria—and the 
experiments were largely made with re- 
spect to the common atmospheric germs, 
such as are so much in evidence in sewage. 
—Sun. 





Root Pruning. 





Referring ‘to close pruning and the facts 
I adduced, Mr. Pierce seems to think the 
method may be good for young and small 
trees, but doubts its value for older and 
larger ones. But those are the very kind 
most benefited. A small one-year-old tree 
may partially recover from being planted 
with long roots, but large two-year and over 
never do. As to amount of top to be left, 
it is best to cut small oné and two-year 
trees back to one foot, more or less, after 
planting, allowing all shoots to grow until 
a foot or so long, when the straightest and 
best should be left and all others rubbed 
off. This will give a nice, new stem which 
can be cut back the next year to desired 
height. But cutting back is not at all 
absolutely necessary, even for young trees. 
Two feet or more may be left, and on large 
three-year and older ones, especially shade 
trees, five or six feet may remain, but it 
will be well to plant such a little deeper 
and ram well to prevent loosening by strong 
winds after heavy rains. Staking, of 
course, would be best for such trees, I 
will now mention a few among many 
instances of success with older trees that 
have come .to hand. 

Mr. Samuel Edwards, of North Peoria, 
Ill., received a lot of three-year-old as- 
sorted fruit trees from a Rochester nur- 
seryman, which were delayed on the road 
ang so frozen that the roots were killed. 
He cut off the tops to about two feet and 
the roots close to the bodies and set them 
out as an experiment. They all grew 
finely, making handsome, fruitful trees. 

Mr. O. E. Hine, of Vienna, Va., bought 
a number of two-year-old silver maple trees 
with badly mutilated roots. He cut away 
most of them, reduced the tops and 
planted. They all grew and made fine 
trees. 

Mr. A. W. Harrison, of Alexandria, Va., 
when living at Montclair, N, J., trans- 
planted a number of elm trees from the 
forest to his land. He cut off nearly all the 


high. These trees are living to-day, and 
are fine models of vigor and beauty. 

Mr. M. B. Sturgus, Jefferson Co., Ind., 
planted an orchard of peach trees, the roots 
of a part of them being so poor that he cut 
them back very close. The root-pruned 
ones, to a tree, made much the finest trees. 
Mr. J. J, Smith, Burnet, Texas, writes: 
“Fifteen years ago I planted an orchard of 
peach, plum and almond trees, and was 
with my boys until about half the trees 
were set, The ground was alluvial with 
hard clay sub-soil. The trees were two 
years old. I was careful to have holes dug 
large, so as to allow of all the roots being 
spread out. ‘The digging was very hard. 
Being called away, the boys set the iast 
half, and “played off” on me, They dug 
smail holes, cut off the roots and hid them, 
and to-day the best trees by far are the 
root pruned ones. Most of the long rooted 
ones have died and the balance have the 
root-rot.” 

All of these instances happened years ago 


| four or five years old with perfect success, 


roots, leaving straight tops about eight feet | 





them to mind. For evergreens, close root- 
pruning plainly would not do unless the 
top was cut entirely away. Thus treated, 
orange trees have done exceedingly well 
for me, and Mr. 0. W. Campbell, some 
years ago, made the following statement in 
Florida Despatch and Fruit Grower: “For 
a month during our dryest weather I have 
been transplanting orange trees, and will 
here say that I followed the plan of cut- 
ting the roots short and cutting back the 
top so severely as to leave but little of it. 
As a result, I have never had so good suc- 
cess. Out of 600 trees I will not lose one, 
though I never planted when it seemed s0 
unfavorable as last October. In 1886, to 
save as much top as possible, I dug the 
roots as long as I could get them, and out 
of 500 I don’t believe there are 50 living 
to-day, and they have never made a good 
growth,” 

But there are other advantages in this 
system besides ultimately making better 
trees. A general adoption of it would save 
the nurseryman vast labor and expense in 
digging and packing his stock, as well as. 
relieve the buyer from the heavy charges 
on great bales and boxes of useless roots, 
tops and moss, It would save planters the 
labor of digging great holes, spreading out 
roots, etc., and would reduce to a mini- 
mum the danger of scattering insect pests 
and root diseases, and finally would en- 
able planters to set extra large trees, even 


making fine, vigorous and -healthy trees, 
while universal experience has proved such 
to be worthless if planted with long. roots. 
—H. M. Stringfellow, Galveston, Texas, 





Hobson in Fresh Danger. 





Lieutenant Hobson’s perils were not over 
when he was exchanged. Dangers still 
confront him, and he will display courage 
that is. superhuman if he marches boldly 
on them. instead of fleeing to the safe re- 
treat of war. 

The new peril took form at Long Beach, 
L, I., where some hotel guests presented 
hem with a sword. Before the whole as- 
semblage a St, Louis girl tiptoeed up, took 
his hand, and said: “May I kiss you?” 

Now, what could a poor hero do? He 
turned pale, then blushed, and summoning 
all his fortitude, consented. She was a 
pretty girl, and she didn’t give him a min- 
ute to retreat. It wasn’t.a great, roaring, 
screaming thirteen-inch shel] of a kiss, but 
a little one-pounder rapid-fire thing, and 
yet the gunnery was so good it hit the 
lieutenant just below the protective mous- 
tache, exploded, and shook him in every 
plate and timber. Some say he caught fire 
inside and blazed furiously and had to beat 
to port in distress. 

That is the beginning. The rest is to fol- 
low. Wait until the two hundred other 
young women to whom Hobson is said to 
be engaged get hold of him. He will have 
a great deal worse quarter of an hour than 
he had when the Spanish gunners of the 
Morro and Socapa were shooting the tor- 
pedoes off his old coal hulk.—Chicago 
Journal. 





A Pet Florida Crane. 





He stands at one side by the hour, just 
pluming himself, then gently picking at 
shoe buttons and finger rings. Occasion- 
ally he is indulged in a favorite pastime— 
that of taking the hairpins out of his mis- 
tress’s hair. 

In nature he is as gentle and affectionate 
as a kitten, and as he has never been 
teased he has no-enmity for-anything ex- 
cept a dog. One night-he was: attacked by 
a strange dog, and since then his hatred’ 
for any canine other than the home dog 
is intense, and as soon as his eagle eye de- 
tects a strange dog he gives a ery of alarm, 
and in the most quiet, sedate, but stately 
way walks out of range into some retired 
corner. He ig more valuable than a watch 
dog, for at night, should any strange ob- 
ject intrude on the premises, he quickly 
gives a warning in a voice so loud and 
clangorous as to wake even the “seven 
sleepers” themselves. 

Dick has always been inordinately fond 
of his master, whom he makes every ef- 
fert to please. It is at his command that 
he will dance, bowing and twirling in the 
most graceful manner; then circling with 
wings distended around the yard and back 
again to bow and courtesy as before. An- 
other very pleasing recognition of his in- 
telligence is the manner in which he 
always welcomes his owner. He recognizes 
the horse and carriage as far as his eye 
can reach, and long before the bird is in 
view his voice is heard trumpeting a greet- 
ing, which is continued until the master 
reaches the gate, when at the single com- 
mand, “Louder, Dick!” he throws his head 
back and gives forth a long, gurgling note, 
indicating joy and pleasure. To no one 
else will he give this welcome. It is 
unique and peculiar—for his owner alone, 
—Forest snd Stream. 





On September 13th the city council of 
New York unanimously passed a vote of 
thanks to Miss Helen Gould for her “‘dis- 
tinguished service to the Government and 
people of the United States” during the 
late war. Shortly after making her gift 
of $100,000 to the Government, Miss Gould 
became an active member of the women’s 
national war relief association. Miss Gould 
has: since been made assistant director- 
general of the association. Onc of her first 
acts after joining the association was to 
visit the hospital ships Relief and Olivette 
and to offer to the surgeons in charge any- 
thing they might be in need of in the equip- 
ment of the vessels. Miss Gould also or- 
ganized a party to visit the hospitals in 
the harbor, and as a result dietary kitchens 
were established at several of them. Miss 
Gould became especially interested in the 
work at Montauk Point, and has made seyv- 
eral visits to it. After each visit she has 
personally supervised the purchase of sup- 
plies for the camp, herself giving $25,000 
to the association. With this money, the 
work has been enlarged, and a week ago 
an elaborate system was put into execution 
for caring for the convalescent soldiers re- 
turning from the camp. This was planned 
by Miss Gould, and through her efforts a 
number of beautiful country homes have 
been secured for the men, Previous to her 
gift of $25,000 to the association, Miss 
Gould had made liberal contributions. 





Medical Journal, Philadelphia: IDvery 
physician and every educated person should 
wage incessant war against unnecessary 
noises (1) because it is certain that they 
increase the sick-rate (by murdering sleep, 
ete.); (2) because they increase the death- 
rate, by destroying the vital and restora- 
tive powers of the sick; (8) because they 
dull and brutalize the neryous system of 
those who can:and do learn to withstand 
their pathogenic influences; (4) because. 
they serve to make the sensitive and culti-’ 
vated, who are able to do so, separate 
themselves in their search for quiet from 
the masses, who must endure. thus serving 
to intensify the license of the noise-makers 
by lessening the checks upon their crimes. 
It may be added that there are persons who 
actually boast of their indifference to noise. 
That is, indeed, a thing to be proud of— 
almost as great a sign of superiority as the 
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Big Armies Make Short Wa), 
Small armies make long wars 
armies make short ones... The vigi})\> 
ence. of 268,000 men under arms ended ¢ 
sistance after the first battle. 11 prove, 
interference. It was the cheapest seal 
path to decisive , victory, Short-memorioy 
critics whe, under the safe shadow Of a 
torious’ peace, condemn the gizo of the 
army, forget or are ignorant of the m,. 
signs of European interference early jy »! 
war, the many: indications that Hurope a 
waiting to see whether a country wj:), “a 
26,000 regulars ‘conld fight a swits 
cisive war. The answer was given jn Pres 
ident McKinley’s call for 125,000 veil 
teers, and.then for 75,000 more. With i 
increase of the regular army and nary tha 
display of strength ended the war jp 10) 
days. As Prince Bismarck once icq 
said: “It is easy to criticise: it i; didicus 
to govern.”—Philadelphig Press, 7 
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Some Mistakes We Make. 


















It is a mistake to work when 
not in a fit condition to do so. 

To take off heavy underclothing becaug 
you have, become overheated, 

To go to bed late at night and Tise y 
daybreak, and imagine that every hel 
taken from sleep is an hour gained. 

i soe that if a little work or eXen 
cise is good, violent or prolonged 
is better. * me 

To conclude that the smallest room j 
the house is large enough to sleep in. 

To sleep exposed to a direct draught g 
any season. 

To imagine that whatever remedy cause 
one to feel immediately better, as alcoholie 
stimulants, for example, is good for the 
system, without regard to the after effects, 

To eat as if you had only a minute in 
which to finish the meal, or to eat Without 
an appetite, or to continue after it has been 
satisfied, to gratify the taste. 

To give unnecessary time to a certain 
established routine of housekeeping When 
it could be more profitably spent in rest on: 
recreation, 
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When Sampson was Married. 





The career of Admiral William T. Samp 
son is watched with special interest by 
some Rochester people, because thoy Te. 
member his marriage to Miss Elizabeth 
Burling, sixteen years ago. One of them 
relates this incident, in the New York Sun 
of the marriage as a sign that did not fail, 
The carriage that was to convey the newlr 
wedded couple to the train was standing ig 
front of the house, when the driver stepped 
up to one of the young women in the bridal 
party, tipped -his hat, and gravely said: 
“Would you mind rubbing Tom and Jim's 


noses, miss? It’s a good sign for the pe 
married pair,” re 
The young woman smiled, but she did as 


the driver asked her. Jim and Tom ¢ 
Admiral and Mrs, Sampson to the whens 
and they departed from this city to take up 
their home in Washington. Admiral Samp- 
son was stationed in the Naval Observatory 
there, and had already made a name for 
himself. Mrs. Sampson is well known 
among teachers and instructors in Now 
York State. The Admiral’s wifé was at 
one time an instructor in Wells College, 
Aurora, where she was very popular with 
her pupils. She is proficient in modern Jan- 
guages and can speak French and Spanish 
fluently. At the conclusion of her instruct. 
orship at Wells College she became a men- 
ber of the faculty of Vassar College. Just 
before coming to Rochester she was private 
instructor to Miss Anita McCormicl! 
daughter‘of Cyrus MeCormick, of Chicag: 
Miss Anita: Me@ormick-not-totisarcesta. 
married a son of James G. Blaine.—Satias 
day Post: 





American Bravery. 





The daring feat of Lieutenant Hobson 
has recalled to the minds of Americans two 
similar individual deeds. of desperate 
bravery which occurred during our war 
with Tripoli, : 

It is hardly credible that this country 
once paid large sums to the piratical Bar 
bary states for leave to navigate the seas 
without assault. During the administra 
tions of Washington and Adams the ships 
of our navy were several times employed 


in carrying silver coin by the barre! to the 
Dey of Algiers and the Bashaw of Tripoli 

By command of the dey the America 
flag was hauled down from the mast of 
the George Washington and his own fz 
hoisted in its place and the country suf: 


fered, for a long time without protest, si 
ilar indignities from the bashaw. At | 
the insolence could be tolerated no jonge! 
and war was declared. 

The next year the frigate Philade!plia 
struck a rock in the harbor of ‘Tripoli ani 
was seized by the enemy, the officers wer 
thrown into prison and the crew of 30 
men reduced to slavery. he ‘Turks raised 
the vessel! and began to refit her for use. § 
Lieutenant Decatur, in a_littie vess¢ 
named the Intrepid, with a half dozen dar 
ing young fellows crept into the harbor i 
nightfall and made fast to the Philadelphit 
under pretense of wanting anchorage. 8 
they grappled the huge ship the ‘Turki 
leaped to their arms, but the Americal 
were already on board. . They drove the 
crew over the side, heaped combustibles is 
the hold, set fire to them, and escaped 1 
their little boat to the war frigate waitil$ 
for them while the Philadelphia burned 
the water’s edge, 
Six months later the harbor. of Trip 
was blockaded by Commodore Prebe® 
Lieutenant Richard Somers and eleven met 
volunteered to fit up the Intrepid as a ir 
ship, to take her into the harbor and ef 
plode her in the midst of the ‘Turkis?: fle 
to destroy it. : 
Twenty thousand pounds of powder 2% 
two hundred sheils were packed !n be 
hold and a slow fuse attached. .On a darts 
night Lieutenant Somers sailed with s¢ 
toward the Turkish squadron; but sbe was 
seen, struck by a bomb and set on. fire. Si 
exploded and sank, doing no damage to tl 
enemy. Richard Somers and wil cf bs 
crew were lost. ; 
But when we talk of.the brave deeds # 
to-day which are successful, let us net for 
get these American boys who long ag? gare 
their lives for their country--in ¥u2— 
Youth’s Companion, 





The celebrated Dr. Dumouiin, being SF 
rounded in his last moments by many ° 

his fellow physicians, : who deplored thei 
loss, said to them: “Gentlemen, I i! 

behind me three great physicians.” we 
one, thinking himself to be one of the hcg 

pressed him to name them, upon which . 

replied, “Cleanliness, exercise, and mote" 

tion in eating.” 
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Harry Cumberiand, a Klor 
Wilmette, Illinois, returned to 
the north shore yesterday with 
of gold in his pocket. The. dust 


ued at $1.05 and represented gponths 
toiling over the foothills of Alaska %2" Me 


investment of $500 in money.—-\ 
Agriculturist, 
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Miss Antiquate—“Perbaps 700 ae 
aware of the fact that my fails 
over in the Mayflower.” , [su 
Miss Cutting—“Indeed! But a. 2 re- 
pose you were too young at the t 
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indifference of the inhabitants of the slums 








of the balance.—Isaiah xl, 15. 


and attracted no attention from the par- 


to the odor of the sewers. 


af je2g? 
member much about the trip. *—Chi 
Daily News. 
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**The hand that roc 
rules the world.’ 
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Home-Made 8 


“what care I as the days 

Whether gloomy or bright 

what care I as the days ¢€ 

‘old or warm, ’tis the sa) 

for my dear home skies 
blue, 

And my dear home wea 
throngh : 

Is “beautiful summer’ fre 

And my feet walk ever in 


And why? Well, here i: 
Following me ’round on h 


Smiling on me through hi: 
And gladdening and brig! 


skies, 
And my baby’s father. wit 
J'o baby and me, home’s b 
His face is sunshine, and 
In the music heard in his 


So why should we heed, a 
The gloom or the light o 


SKY 
Of the cutside world, wl 
day. 


ONLY A WOMAN’: 
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Dark Day Su 





Written for Green's Fru 
regular correspondent, 
November, with its th 
continually cloudy, if n 
plenty of manufactured 
housekeeper is the one | 
to see to it. Some are 1 
but wll can cultivate it. : 
30 excuse for nerves or 
breakfast table is the pla 
ful day. Let bright ts 
smiles be the rule. No tell 
or gloomy prophesies, or 
takes, or naughtiness ou; 
Father will be ten times 
a successful business da) 
such a cheerful, loving : 
for a moment allow yot 
you rise in the morning, 
be one of my bad days. 
in bed.”?’ Nine times out 
gins in that way back to 
a“E ranst feel wel! and n 
to dwell on bodily ills,” 
ten the bad feelings ge 
whore. thers -is brave-chet 


the most ‘cheerful women 


threngh sexs of trouble. 
band. pinching need, sic 
yet the whole neighborh 
her when needing sympa 
what was her receipt f 
cheerfulness and never 
swer. “If I dwelt upon | 
she, “they would crush m 
aside as much as possible 
first, but I kept my min 
God sends me every da 
count up the pleasant hay 
are many if one looks f 
my mind away from bod: 
and it-is wonderful what 
tion will do in that line.” 
keepers, let us magnify th 
dark days, and see it refi 
faces of all we come in ¢ 


COLDS 


In the tate fali and e: 
cough and eaturrh take 


an iron hand, especially 
States, where dampness 
not the exception. They 
m4st prudent, but much 


serious illness can be pre 
study and pains. In som 
air is shut out as if it wa 
2n eminent doctor toid me 
be brought on if one kept 
all the time and did not 
side air. At night, ever 

air ought to be iet into t 
of course, to blow upon th 
doctor told me the stat 
had much to do with thes 
tempers. Eating too mu 
will cause ail the sympt 
A doctor with a large 
always stayed in town : 
for the children were zen 
by eating the sweeties. 

Wear flannel next the skin 
ful enoygh to guard ag 
changes? Many a_ wor 
pheumonia by being ove 
then standing at the open 
friend. We ought all t 
#nd not lengthen out our 
ter an abrupt good-bye 
one, and exposing our f1 
sickness, and a doctor’s 
good deal in keeping our 
temperature and above al 
heat. They say « piano 
better tune if there is 2 
on the stove, and plants 
for the leaves give off n 
tainly they make the 

breathe. Another preve 
colds, coffins is to take lon 
air, with the mouth tight! 


CHEERFUL W1 


“Tt was a véry cloudy 6 
Said a friend, “and my 
the weather. I could ha 
before an»ther when I p 
In the window was a gr: 
anthemum. ‘The ilowe 

bright little suns all ove 

Seemed to say, ‘cheer 
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“The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’”’ 
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Home-Made Sunshine. 


vwhat care I as the days go by 

whether gloomy or bright the sky? 

rhat care I as the days go by 

‘old or warm, ’tis the same to me. 

vor my dear home skies, they are always 


blue, 
And my dear home weather the glad day 


throngh 
Is penutiful summer” from morn till night, 
And my feet walk ever in love’s true light. 


And why? Well, here is my baby sweet, 
Following me ’round on his restless feet, 
smiling on me through his soft blue eyes, 
And gladdening and brightening my indoor 

skies, 
and my baby’s father with fond true heart, 
To baby and me, home’s better part, 
ilis face is sunshine, and we rejoice. 
Iu the music heard in his loving voice. 


we heed, as the days go by, 


So why should 
tay omy the light of the weather and 


The gloom or 
sk 

of the vutside world, when we're busy all 
day. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
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Dark Day Sunshine. 


Written for Green's. Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


November, with its thirty days, almost 
continually cloudy, if not stormy, needs 
plenty of manufactured sunshine, and the 
housekeeper is the one that generatly has 
to see to it. Some are naturally cheerful, 
but ll can cultivate it. and there need be 
no excuse for nerves or ill temper. The 
breakfast table is the place to start a cheer- 
ful day. Let bright talk, and pleasant 
smiles be the rule. No telling of bad dreams 
or gloomy prophesies, or scolding for mis- 
takes, or naughtiness ought te be allowed. 
Father will be ten times more apt to have 
a successful business day if sent out from 
such a cheerful, loving atmosphere. Don’t 
for 2 moment allow yourself to think as 
you rise in the morning, “This is going to 
be one of my bad days. I ought to stay 
in bed.’ Nine times out of ten, if one be- 
gins in that way back to bed it is, whereas, 
a “IT ranst feel wel! and not allow my mind 
to dwell on bodily ills,” nine times out of 
ten the bad ‘feclings ge, they can’t stay. 
nmhore..ther-is-brave-—cheert ulness. 
the most cheerful women I know bas been 
throngh seas of trouble. <A drinking hus- 
band. pinching need, sickness, death, and 
yet the whole neighborhood would run to 
her when needing sympathy. I asked her 
what was her receipt for such continual 
cheerfulmess and never forgot her an- 
swer. “If I dwelt upon my troubles,” said 
she, “they would crush me, but I cast them 
aside as much as possible. It was hard at 
first, but I kept my mind on the mercies 
God sends me every day and at night I 
count up the pleasant happenings, and they 
are many if one looks for them. I keep 
my mind away from bodily ills, if possible, 
and it is wonderful what a little determina- 
tion will do in that line.” So, sister house 
keepers, let us magnify the sun-beams these 
dark days, and see it reflected back on the 
faces of all we come in contact with. 


COLDS. 


In the tate fall and early winter, colds, 
cough and eatarrh take hold of us with 
au iron hand, especially in the Northern 
States, where dampness is the rule, and 
not the exception. They will come to the 
most prudent, but much discomfort, if not 


One of: 


isn’t going to last forever,’ and from that 
moment the day wasn’t quite as dark.” 
So, thought I, we should not only have 
plants in our windows to please ourselves, 
but they may bear a pleasant message to 
some sorrowful passerby. Nature, of 
course, has given:us some _ particularly 
cheerful flowers for this very purpose. Be- 
sides the yellow Mums there are Primroses 
and Asters of lovely colors that will bloom 
in the windows until Thanksgiving. But 
along comes February and March, for the 
Northern States the stormiest and most 
gloomy of the year, and then comes the 
bulbs. Best of all, the very prettiest are 
the cheapest in price.. Send for a dozen 
or two. Tulips and Crocus.—Have a box 
that will fit on the window ledge inside, 
putein your bulbs in the fall and keep in 
the dark unti] after Christmas. Then put 
them in the window and the little darlings 
will not only make the sitting-room bright, 
but cheer up the block. Another pretty 
flower is the white single Jonquil. The 
starry flowers are very sweet, and you can- 
not please a young girl more than to give 
her one to pin in her dress. Another cheer- 
ful plant for the window is the Abutilon, 
Souv. de Bonn. A well grown one, with 
every leaf margined with white is pretty, 
even without the scarlet flowers. The 
Cacti family are the funny ones in plant 
life. Take the “Old Man,” his round head 
completely covered with long, gray hairs. 
The one on my plant shelf always attracted 
notice. Let us have something in our 
windows in the way of plants. There are 
many that will do well, even with little sun. 
Not only are they “cheer” makers, but 
where they are kept in good conditiof the 
air is purer and consequently better for us 
to breathe. 


CRAZY ON TULIPS. 


Any one reading an account of the Tulip 
craze in Holland in 1635 might conclude 
that the people in that sober, matter-of-fact 
little place had gone stark, staring mad. 
Think of it, a man exchanged twelve acres 
of valuable land for one bulb. Another 
lunatic was trying to steal into Holland 
with six bulbs in his pockets, without pay- 
ing duty on them. He was arrested on 
the frontier and offered to give up his wife 
and children and all that he had if they 
would only let him depart with his precious 
Tulips. There might have been some ez- 
cuse for these Dutchmex if they had lived 
in these days, for Tulips have beer so im- 
proved, and are now so really grand, witi 
their beautiful forms and exquisite colors 
that it is right to be enthusiastic. And 
think of the difference in price! One might 
buy a thousand now for the price of one 
in those crazy days. They might well be 
called Poor Folks’ Buibs, for twenty cents 
will bring you a dozen of single ones. 
Again, if -you have large spaces outside 
there can be great beds of them of every 
shade of color. If you have no yard and 
live in a flat, or in a crowded street, boxes 
can make the windows bright, and what 
can so pleasantly suggest the coming of 
summer as these gay darlings greeting the 
passersby? It is weli to put them in early 
fal! and keep them in the dark until after 
Christmas. Many fail by keeping them in 
too warm a room, for the insects of various 
kinds fairly hanker to get hold of a Tulip. 
In 2 cool room they are not so apt to be 
troublesome, but a sprinkling with a weak, 
warm suds will make them scamper. What 
shall we do with them after they have 
bloomed? It depends. If you have a large 
yard, and can afford space for spent bulbs, 
after it is warm, plant them; the following 
season they may bloom but they will not 
be as beantiful as the first season. If your 
yard is small throw them away and buy 
new. The best of it is, you can afford it, 
they are so very cheap. They are the most 
determined things to. bloom and will, under 
the. most adverse circumstances. I had 
placed a dozen potted ones in an out-of-the- 
way closet and thought I had removed all, 
but one summer morning, opening the door, 
I saw something red and pulled out a 
Tulip blooming away in spite of the dark- 
ness. We need not go crazy over Tulips, 
but they are worth a good deal of enthu- 
siasm and all the money we can spare to 
buy them. 





Husband Versus Baby. 


A man can offer a woman no greater 
homage than to choose her from all the 
world to be his companion, the sharer of 
his joys and sorrows, his helpmate until 
“death do part.” ‘To her he trusts his hap- 
piness, home comfort, and all else that per- 
tains to the prosperity and success men 
covet and strive for. Having plighted their 
troth, existence becomes to both a fond 
dream of the life that is to be mutual, the 
home they are to share, and for this end 
they plan and hope, until on the happy day 
appointed, 

“God blesses them both in the holy place, 
A long, brief moment, the rite is done; 





serious illness can be prevented by a little 
study and pains. In some houses the fresh 
air is shut out as if it was poison. whereas, 
tn eminent doctor told me that a cold could 
be brought on if one kept in a warm room 
ail the time and did not breathe the out- 
side air. At night, ever in the winter, the 
air ought to be iet into the house, but not, 
of course, to blow upon the bed. This same 
doctor told me the state of the stomach 
had much to do with these troublesome dis- 
tempers. Eating too much pork or candies 
will cause all the symptoms of influenza. 
A doctor with a large practice said he 
always stayed in town after the holidays 
for the children were generally sick, caused 
by eating the sweeties. Of course we all 
Weir flannel next the skin, but are we care- 
ful enoygh to guard against the sudden 
changes? Many a woman has caught 
Pheumonia by being over her stove and 
then standing at the open door, talking to a 
friend. We ought all to be considerate, 
and not lengthen out our leave-taking; bet- 
ter an abrupt good-bye than a lingering 
Sue, and exposing our friends to a fit of 
sickness, and a doctor’s bill. There is a 
800d deal in keeping our rooms at a right 
temperature and above all to have a moist 
heat. They say a piano will keep in much 
better tune if there is a vessel of water 
on the stove, and plants in the windows, 
for the leaves give off moisture, and cer- 
tainly they make the air pleasanter to 
breathe. Another preventive of cough, 
colds, coffins is to take long breaths, in pure 
ar, with the mouth tightly closed. 


CHEERFUL WINDOWS. 


“it was a véry cloudy day in November,” 
Said a friend, “and my feelings matched 
the weather. I could hardly put one foot 
cfore anvther when I passed your house. 
In the window was a grand yellow. chrys- 
anthemum. ‘The iowers seemed like 


On the ‘human love falls the heavenly 
grace, 
Making two hearts beat as one.” 

What a wonderful pilgrimage is the wed- 
ding journey. Whatever the weather or 
season, it is ever a pathway of sunshine 
and roses. The home coming, so often lived 
heretofore in imagination, is now a sweet 
reality, and on another hearthstone a fire 
is kindled. They are householders, and 
from out their little kingdom of joy, sweet 
influences of love, charity and hospitality 
must go forth to bless the outside world. 
Whatever the cares of the day, the thought 
of the welcome awaiting him at evening, 
cheers and sustains the young husband. 
With what pride the daintily gowned wife 
presides at the little dinner prepared with 
such careful reference to his taste and 
fancies. Then the evenings, with brightly 
burning lamp, pleasant book, bit of em- 
broidery, open piano and latest song, the 
hours are only too brief, they two form- 
ing for each other the very best of all 
society. They have entered a new realm 
of bliss, and unlike the paradise of old, it 
is thus far without trail of the serpent 
over its blossoms of love. In this idea} 
year many friends have come and gone 
under their roof tree, and now they wel- 
come a tiny guest, their great joy mingled 
with the fear that it may depart and leave 
them comfortless. ‘To the husband, how 
silent the house, lonely the meals, long the 
hours spent away from wife and baby, and 
with what impatience he waits for the 
health and strength that will give back to 
him the presiding angel of his home. Tup- 
per undoubtedly believed his assertion to 
be truthful, that 

“A babe in the house is a well-spring of 

pleasure.” 
—Turf, Farm and Home. 








—The Chinese dress in white at funerals 


bright little suns all over the plant and theyand in black at weddings, and old women 


seemed to say, ‘cheer up. 
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This weatheralways serve as bridesmaids. 
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How a Falsehood Grows, 


First somebody told it, 
Then the room wouldn’t hold it, 
So the busy tongues frolled it 

Till they got it outside; 
Then the crowd came across It, 
And never once lost it, 
But tossed it and tossed it 

Till it grew long and wide. 


This lie brought forth others, 
Dark sisters and brothers, 
And fathers and mothers, 

A terrible crew; : 
And while headlong they hurried 
The people they flurried 
And troubled and worried 

As lies always do. 

—Christian Observer. 





Neatness. 


Are women neater than men was a ques- 
tion recently asked by a cynical old bach- 
elor, who is a stern critic as to all that con- 
cerns a womaun’s attire. This was the re- 
ply:—*Women are endowed with strange 
vagaries, and while extremely fastidious in 
many ways, are very neglectful in others. 
Even the smartest society girl is not as 
particular as to the freshness of her col- 
lar as the plain everyday man of business. 
To change his linen at least once a day 
is a sort of religion with most men. With 
women it is different. They will inspect 
their collars after a day’s hard wear and 
decide that they will do again, not recog- 
nizing the fact that if any doubt exists on 
the matter they should be consigned to the 
laundry without demur. Again, a man is 
much more concerned as to the state of 
his foot-gear than a woman. The woman 
will gown herself handsomely, and forget 
to look at her shoes.” 





French Still Lead in Serving 
Fruit. 


It is to the French that we look for ideas 
as to the proper serving of fruit, for they 
have made it an art. Strawberries in 
France are. usually served au _ naturel 
dipped in fondant (the melted sugar used 
by confectioners) or in the beaten white 
of an egg and then in powdered sugar. 
These snowy balls are then arranged in a 
glass dish and decorated with strawberry 
leaves. Peaches look particularly well 
with their cool leaves showing among the 
well rubbed fruit. Melons are served on 
a bed of melon leaves, with cracked ice 
on the leaves, but never inside the melon. 
White and red currants are served to- 
gether in large bunches, or are treated like 
the strawberries, with white of egg and 
sugar. Raspberries and strawberries are 
sometimes served floating in orange juice, 
a delicious dessert, by-the-way. The ming- 
ling of one fruit juice with another has to- 
day the approval of experts.—Massachu- 
setts Ploughman. 





Rules for Hospitality. 


—Do not intrude into your host’s affairs. 

—Go direct when the call or visit is 
ended. 

—Do not make a hobby of personal in- 
firmities. 

—Do not overdo the matter of entertain- 
ment. 

—Do not forget bathing facilities for the 
guest. 

—*Make yourself at home,” but not too 
much so. 

—In ministering to the guest do not for- 
get the family. 

—Do not make unnecessary work for 
others, even servants. 

—Do not gossip: there are better things 
in life to think about. 

—Let no member of the family, intrude 
in the guest chamber. 

—Conform to the custom of the house, 
especially as to meals. _ 

—Be courteous, but not to the extent of 
surrendering principles. 

—When several guests are present, give 
a share of attention to all. 

—Introduce games or diversion, but only 
such as are agreeable. 

—Better simple food with pleasure than 
luxuries with annoyance and worry. 

—Have a comfortable room in readiness, 
adapted to the needs and tastes of the 
guests. 

—lLearn the likes and dislikes of those 
who are to be entertained, but not through 
the medium of an imperative catechism. 





Proper Way to Mark Linen, 


The “monogram hieroglyphics’” which 
puzzled housekeepers are no longer fash- 
ionable in linen marking, the simple Roman 
letters, embroidered plainly, having taken 
their place. Plain script is also in good 
taste, and the work is done in a simple 
satin stitch on both table cloths and nap- 
kins. Bed clothes should have the name 
simply and clearly written in indelible ink, 
though towels are sometimes embroidered 
with the owner’s initials. 

It has beer universally decided by women 
of good taste that the proper place to 
mark table linen is to embroider it with 
the initials of the house just below the 
hem and in the center of the “breadth,” 
the size of the initial to be one inch for 
table cloths and half an inch for napkins. 

Carving cloths and corn and hot potato 
napkins have the initials of the hostess 
sometimes wrought out below the hem or 
fringe, but it is considered better form to 
have them in dainty patterns that will be 
characteristic enough without the mark- 
ing. 

It is certainly in bad taste to make a 
display of one’s initials or monegram; even 
silver should be unobtrusive in its letter- 
ing. 

The best marking for the linen closet is 
to keep it in good order.—Fruit Growers’ 
Journal. 





Ice Cream and Sherbets. 


Here are some suggestions for desserts 
which will please the palate and lower the 
temperature of the paritaker: 

Lemon Ice—In making lemon ice, dissolve 
two cupfuls of sugar with three cupfuls of 
cold water; add half a cupful of lemon juice 
and freeze. 

Lemon Sherbet—Prepare the same as 
above, adding, when the mixture is frozen 
thick, the white of one egg beaten stiff; 
freeze again for five minutes and serve. 

Vienna Orange Cream—Put half ounce of 
gelatine in a small saucepan with half a 
gill of cold water; let it stand till soft; then 
add half gill of boiling water; set the 
sauce-pan over the fire and stir till dis- 
solved; then remove and set aside. In the 
meantime stir the yolks of six eggs with 
six tablespoonfuls to a cream, add by de- 
grees half a pint of orange juice and three 
tablespoonfuls lemon juice; add lastly the 
gelatine. Continue to stir till thick; beat 
the whites to a stiff froth, then add slowly, 
while beating constantly, the orange mix- 
ture to the beaten white; rinse out a form 
with cold water, pour in the cream and set 
aside till cold and firm, then serve. 

Grape Ize—Add to a half pint of unfer- 
mented grape juice one pint of cold water: 
pour in a freezer and freeze till thick; 
then serve. This will make about one quart. 

Grape Sherbet—Prepare the same as 
above, and, when frozen thick, add the 
white of one egg beaten to a stiff froth; 
freeze five minutes and serve. 

Chocolate Ice Cream—Put two ounces 
chocolate in a small saucepan, add half cup- 


ful milk, stir and boil till, dissolved, mix 
the yolks of three eggs with half cupful 
milk, add it to the chocolate, stir until 
nearly boiling, remove at onee, add three 
cupfuls of cold milk, one teaspoonful va- 
nilla extract and one cupful sugar; let all 
be lukewarm; put two Remsen tablets in 
a-cup with one tablespoonful cold water; 
let stand a few minutes, then mash it fine 
and add it to the milk, let stand in a warm 
place till firm, set it aside till cold, then 
put in the freezer and freeze till it begins 
to thicken, add the beaten whites of three 
eggs and’ continue to freeze till firm; take 
out the paddie, smooth the cream, draw 
off the water and refill with salt and ice; 
put a cork or a paper cork in the top hole 
of cover, cover the whole with a piece of 
thick paper, let stand one hour, then serve. 
This will make nearly two quarts of cream. 
Plain Ice Cream—Mix one pint cream 
with one pint milk, add one cupful sugar 
and two teaspoonfuls vanilla extract, and 
freeze.—New York Press. 





Wrinkles. 


It is a truism that it is always easier 
and cheaper to prevent than to cure, but 
how many persons subject themselves vol- 
untarily to endless trouble for the purpose 
of recovering what they took no pains to 
keep! For instance, good health and its 
accompaniments of a good complexion and 
an unwrinkled skin. When wrinkles are 
the result of care and worry, as we all 
know they frequently are, the cure is too 
evident to need mention here. However, 
there are wrinkles and wrinkles, and it 
has been claimed by those who have tried 
it that wrinkles not too deeply lined may 
be removed by moistening the finger with 
oil and rubbing the skin in the opposite 
direction from that which the wrinkle is 
inclined to take. But be this as it may, 
the best beautifier and the most certain 
assurance of a fair skin, free from 
wrinkles, is a compound of pure air, ac- 
companied by exercise, wholesome food and 
good habits, some stimulus to thought and 
activity of the brain, a conscience void of 
offence, a forgetfulness of self, and the 
culture of that inner beauty which illumin- 
ates the plainest features, and makes even 
wrinkles beautiful—New York Ledger. 





Gems of Thought. 


—Come, take that task of yours which 
you have been hesitating before, and shirk- 
ing, and walking around, and on this very 
day lift it up and do it.—Phillips Brooks. 

—A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work, and done 
his best; but what he has said or done 
otherwise shall give him no peace.—R. W. 
Emerson. 

—Every day that is born into the world 
comes like a burst of music, and rings it- 
self all the day through; and thou shalt 
make of it a dance, a dirge or a life march, 
as thou wilt.—Carlyle. 

—The first of the conditions on which 
depends our nearness to the Deity is sin- 
cerity. We must have a hearty love for 
the truth in every person and subject and 
in every place.—A. D. Mayo. 

—We throw away whole handfuls of 
time in heedless waste, and suffer no com- 
punction; but if God . . . take-from us 
any expected hours, we burst into faith- 
less tears.—James Martineau. 

—Of all teachings, that which presents 

a far-distant God is the nearest to absur- 
dity. Hither there is none, or he is nearer 
tv every one of us than our nearest. con- 
sciousness of self.—George Macdonald. 
: —The world is to be developed, not by 
the attainment of great effects by individ- 
uals, not by striking or singular and star- 
like natures that .aré to shine forth and 
take possession of the world, but by the 
consecration of the smallest powers every- 
where; by the men who are exercising their 
power upon poor material, simply taking 
the finer material with finer impulses, and 
doing the best that they can do with the 
powers that God has given them.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

—Perhaps that same Being, that could 
with a glance look through the course of 
the Israelitish nation, from the selling of 
Joseph to the coming of the Messiah, has 
designs of mercy on all the nations of the 
earth, through the unparalleled blessings 
which He has bestowed on this great peo- 
ple. And have not His dealings with our 
beloved country some connection with the 
causes which wil¥bring forward that happy 
day, to which all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ are looking with earnest prayer? 
—Mary Lyon. 





Keeping a Husband. 


“Every. married woman, unless she has 
been so unfortunate as to marry a brute, 
holds. her happiness under God in her own 
hands, and the keepers of it are love and 
patience,” says Mrs. Moses P. Handy, in 
“A Talk With Young Wives” in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. “ ‘Never rea- 
son with an angry man,’ said the eastern 
sage. It does no good under any circum- 
stances, and when the man is your husband 
itsis worse than folly. What will it profit 
you, even though you have the best of the 
argument? Therefore, in everything, un- 
less it be a matter of conscience, it is gen- 
erally better to yield than to contend. Not 
that the wife is to be slavishly submissive; 
no Man can respect a woman who is lack- 
ing in self-respect, and every married 
woman has her rights. But the best way 
in which to secure these rights is not by 
doing aggressive battle for them. Let them. 
be taken as a matter of course, taking it 
for granted that your husband’s first wish 
is always for your comfort, as yours always 
is for his. Never forget that your interests 
are, or ought to be, identical, and try to 
convince him that his wife is his best friend 
and safest contidante.. To that end never 
repeat anything which he tells you of his 
cwn or of other people’s affairs; and if he 
makes disparaging remarks of apy one, 
keep the knowledge strictly to yourself. 
Hven the law cannot compel a woman to 
bear testimony against her husband; she 
is a fool if she dces so voluntarily. Let 
it be your chief object to please your hus- 
band, and count nothing too much trouble 
‘to this end. It seems almost an insult to 
urge neatness of person upon any self- 
respecting woman, vef there are many 
wives who come short in this respect, who 
fall into the grievous error of thinking that 
John doesn’t matter. John does matter 
much more than any one else, and it is 
many times more imporiant that you 
should look well in his eyes than in those 
of all the rest of the world. The task of 
keeping a husband is to the full as difficult 
as the winning of him, and is far more 
necessary.” 





Benzoin is an excellent polish for the 
nails. Tincture of benzoin dropped into 
water until it is milky white is the “‘vir- 
gin’s milk” of the old time. It is a famous 
cosmetic and is the base of most of the 
beauty washes.» Under fancy names it is 
sold at great prices, but it is no better 
then than when as simple tincture of ben- 
zoin it is added to my lady’s bath. It 
makes the skin fine and firm. 





—The two Japanese ladies, Mrs. Wata- 
mabe and Miss Tsuda, who came to this 
country to attend the Denver women’s bi- 
ennial, have arrived in Lynn, Mass., where 





they are the guests of Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed. They intend soon to visit Hull 
house, Chicago, er 
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The Oldeft Paper in America 
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A high-grade illustrated weekly magazine, equal in tone and 
character to the best of the monthlies. 
original matter obtainable, the Post will present each week the 
best in the newspapers, periodicals and books of the world. It 
will aim to be to contemporary literature what a Salon exhibit is 
to art, bringing together the choicest bits of literature from all 
modern sources and giving them a deserved place together, ‘on 
We have the literary resources 


the line.’ 
of the world to draw 


writers of the world are practically a 
retained corps of contributors. 
be impossible for any magazine, no matter 
how boundless its wealth, to obtain, as 
original matter, the wealth of literature we have to 
offer weekly. The handsome illustrations in the 
Post are original. | 
To introduce it into your family, it will be mailed 

every week from now to January 1, 1899, on receipt of 


ONLY TEN CENTS, 


(The regular subscription is $2.50 pet year) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Girl that Hobson Kissed. 


Miss Emma Arnold, of St. Louis, is the 
heroine of the Eastern summer resorts. 
The story of how she kissed Lieutenant 
Hobson, of Merrimac fame, has been tele- 
graphed all over the world and now she 
daily receives scores of letters asking for 
her photograph or a lock of hair. In New 
York they have a new drink called ‘‘Hob- 
son’s Kiss” in honor of the event. Miss 
Arnold tells the story thus: 

“I did not ask Mr. Hobson for a kiss. 
He had ‘just kissed a little girl and I said 
to him, ‘How I wish I was a little girl 
again!’ He said, ‘Would you like to be 
treated as one? I answered ‘Yes,’ and he 
kissed me.” 





—The inhabitants of Arran, where the 
aidenhair fern grows plentifully, employ 
it as a substitute for tea. 








With the 
Compliments 
of the Season 


A musical library is never complete. A 
musician is always delighted with a gift 
of music. Classical music never grows 
old, but is appreciated more and more as 
the holiday season rolls by. The appro- 
priate gift for a musical friend is a collec- 
tion of classical music, sheet music size, 
well bound. 


Song ClassicsVol. 1. 37 songs for Sop. or Ten. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Song ClassicsVol. 2. 39 songs for Sop. or Ten. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Song Classics for Low Voice. 40 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00, 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 33 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Classic Tenor Songs. 36 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano. 31 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25. 


Classic Vocal Gems for Alto. 33 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25. 


Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor. 30 Songs. 
Heavy paper, 31.00; boards, $1.25. 


Classic Vocal Gems for Bar. and Bass, 
25 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 
Single Copies, I5c. 


A monthly publication edited by, 
Puitip HALE, 
the world—reviews, 
articles by eminent musical writers. 
Sixteen-Page Supplement, of 
New Music by celebrated com- 
posers, with each number. Send for 
premium list. 


The musical news of 
criticisms and 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-459 Washington St., Boston. 


New York Philadelphia 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co 





In The Rocky Mountains. 


By Bishop S. C. Breyfogel. 

The average height of the Rocky Moun- 
tains surpasses that of the Alps, and there 
are hints of beauty and sublimity in canons 
lying beyond the different ranges which 
prove te be an irresistible attraction to the 
traveller who has leisure. He who travels 
with a higher and more pressing purpose 
than mere sight-sceing, must content him- 
self with glimpses of scenes which are a 
perfect wonder. . 

Leaving Colorado Springs, the Denver 
and Rio Grande R. R. passes through 
Pueblo, “the Pittsburgh of the West,” and 
the centre of coal, iron, and oil fields. The 
direct approach to the mountains proper is 
through arid lands which, however, sup- 
port great numbers of cattle. Ancient 
“Egyptian” water wheels can be frequently 
seen along the banks of the Arkansas, irri- 
gation being secured by this rude and prim- 
itive method. 

In the canon of the Arkansas along the 
foaming river which bears that name, the 
railroad penetrates into the inner fast- 
nesses of these everlasting mountains. 
Foaming water and glistening steel go 
winding their way side by side through the 
depths of a canon, whose precipitous sides 
loom up into the sky. ‘The deep-toned 
voice of the maddened. waters, the re- 
sounding roar of the train break in upon 
the solitudes of these stupendous scenes. 
In the Royal Gorge the cliffs are a thou- 
sand feet high, rising with an abruptness 
and to a height which thrusts out all the 
immensities of space and shuts you in 
within walls of granite on either side, a 
thread of gleaming water beneath and a 
strip of sky overhead. 

At one place Where there was no founda- 
tion for a bridge, the engineering skill of 
man put up steel braces in the shape of an 
inverted V, thus A, extending from wall to 
wall of the chasm, and from these arms 
suspended a bridge fitting precisely the 
bed of the railroad at either end. To see 
it is to marvel at the delicacy with which 
so enormous a weight can be adjusted to 
such a nicety. It only serves, however, to 
illustrate that where the mind of man 
meets the mind of God there art celebrates 
her highest triumphs. 

At the eastern end of this remarkable 
gorge stands the Coldrado State Peniten- 
tiary. What a pity that the thought of 
human crime comes so near to these won- 
derful works of God, and that human de- 
forfiity again and again intrudes itself 
upon the divine beauty of the world. How 
often the striking couplet from a majestic 
hymn forces itself upon the mind, “Where 
every prospect pleases and only man is 
vile.’ But not all men are vile. 


AMONG THE SUMMITS. 


We are ten thousand feet and more 
above the level of the sea. A deep snow 
covers mountain, canon and plain. An 
occasional flurry of snow whirls hopelessly 
around. It. is a’ mid-winter scene in the 
middle of April. The mdéuntains between 
Salida and Leadville are of surpassing 
majesty and grandeur. The Jungfrau of 
the Alps has probably no peer as a moun- 
tain peak, but for a profusion of glorious 
mountain summits all of superior height 
and majesty this scene is unequalled. Lan- 
guage faints-in its presence. 


“The snow crowned monarchs of an upper 


world, 
Rugged and steep and fair the moun- 
tains’ rise; 
Their very feet are planted in the skies; 
Adown their sides are avalanches hurled.” 


The scene at sunset in this marble pil- 


lared cathedral of an upper world was |: 


beautiful beyond words. The grandeur and 
endless variety of. majestic splendor was 
bewildering. On all sides ‘snow crowned 
peaks and ranges crowd the horizon, sum- 
mit above and beyond summit, a procession 
of everlasting hills coming to vespers and 
worshiping in silent reverence before the 
God who created them. The unspoken lan- 
guage of the hour was: The Lord is in 
His holy temple, let all the earth keep gi- 





lence before Him.” And as the setting 
sun crowned each venerable summit with 
a soft, glowing radiance it seemed like; 
heaven’s response to the litany of the hills.' 

After the sunset came the twilight and 
after the twilight the darkness when the 
mild radiance of the moon causes the soli- 
tary pines to cast grotesque shadows upon 
the snow; gulches, ravines, and canons 
filled with dark shadows and touched with 
a weird, ghostly light. It would be the 
hour for mountain goblins, if there were 
any, so it is the hour for calm thought and 
peaceful reflection. 

We have passed the crest of the conti- 
nent. Gliding down the western side of 
the Range, through black canons the rear 
platform of the train is the place to see the 
wonders of the night. Now we go winding 
in and out among castellated crags whichi 
in the moonlight look like the ruined abodes 
of a mighty race of kings long since de- 
parted; then we go thundering farther into 
the Stygian depths of a cavern whose dark- 
ness may be felt except when here and 
there a bend in the gorge brings the disk 
of the moon or the quenchless fires of the 
evening star over the edge of the precipice 
above, and the beholder is made to feel 
that in this world there is no darkness sa 
deep but somewhere above it there shineg 
a star of hope—Evangelical Messenger. 4 








When young men propose, girls dispose—« 
of the ice cream. 

A novel lie attracts more attention thamy 
a hackneyed truth. | 

The man who owes for his hat is ovey 
head and ears in debt. 

Widows and widowers in all conditiong 
of life want re-pairing. i 

Love may not be a disease, but it is free 
quently of a rash nature. 

No man lives a useless life. He may 
serve as an example for others to avoid. | 








THEY WANT TO T Lhe: 

1 

These Grateful Women. Who Hava, 
Been Helped by Mrs. Pinkham. 


Women who have suffered severely , 
and been relieved of their ills by Mrs. 
Pinkham’s advice and medicine are 
constantly urging publication of their 
statements for the benefit of other woe 
men. Here are two such letters: ' 

Mrs. Lizziz BEVERLY, 258 Merrimac. 
St., Lowell, Mass., writes: 

‘‘It affords me great pleasure to tell | 
all suffering women of the benefit have | 
received from taking Lydia E. Pink-. 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. Icanhard-. 
ly find words toexpress my gratitude for, 
what she has done forme. My trouble 
was ulceration ofthe womb. Iwas un- 
der the doctor’s care. Upon examina-., 
tion he found fifteen very large ulcers, 
but he failed todome good. I tooksev- 
eral bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, also used the Sanative 
Wash, and am cured. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
medicine saved’my life, and I would 
recommend it to all suffering women.” 

Mrs. Amos TROMBLEAY, Ellenburgh 
Ctr., N. Y.. writes: 

“I took cold at the time my baby 
was born, causing me to have milk 
legs, and was sick in bed for eight 
weeks. Doctors did me no good. I 
surely thought I would die. I was al- 
so troubled with falling of the womb. 
I could not eat, had faint spells as 
often as ten times a day. One day a 
lady came to see me and told me of the 
benefit she had’ derived from taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s medicine, and ad- 
vised me to try it. I did so, and had 
taken only half a botéle before I was 
able to sit in a chair. ‘After taking 
three bottles I could do mv own Worlis.. 
Iamnowinperfecthea “\. ae 
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. Results of Scientific Discovery. 


for the cure of stricture, urethra! and prostatic disorders. 
explain: 
or spasmodic, can 





7 ‘You should read our free booklet, which will 
How urethral stricture, ee organic, 
be dissolved and permanently cured ; 

How edinseeriont and irritation of the prostate gland can be per- 
fectly removed ; i : 
_ How obstruction and inflammation in the urine passage, burning 
and sealding, chronic mucous discharges, and irritation and catarr. 
} of the bladder, can be pra pes cured ; 

- How onr remedy is employed easily and secretly at home, without 
pains without danger; without surgical operation ; without failure; 
M without detention from business or loss of time from work ; 

} How you can obtain our remedy, and how used. 
This booklet will also explain to you why 


STRICTURE 


bs 1h all is so easily removed and cured by our method ; 
Why our method is the best, sek permanently cures where all other treatments have failed ; 
Why it is that catheters, knives, bougies, sounds, and instruments are no longer needed. Why 


PROSTATIC DISORDERS 


are quickly and permanently removed by our remedy. t 
Mousands testify that oe remedy and method has permanentiy cured them. It always cures, 
Then why wait and submit td painful operations  { the surgeon’s knife, which never cures, 


when you can easily obtain such a valuable medicine ’ 
Send at once for our booklet, ““Strans-Cura,” giving formula of the remedy, with proofs, 
mailed (scaled) frag, Address Victor Chemical Co., 33 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass: 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR ®=:; 


outand @ 
gend to us and we willsend you this Our New Improved Iowa High ArmSew- 
ing Machine hy freight, ©, O.1)., subject to examination. Exasnineitat your 
nearest freight depot, andif found perfectly satisfactory, equal to any machine 
in the market, and The Greatest Bargain You Ever Saw or Heard of 
y the freight agent Our Speeial Price, less the $1.00 sent witha ; 
order. While we sell various makes and grades of Sewing Machines 
at $8.50, $10.00, $11.00, $12.00, 
$13.00,814,00 and $15.90, all of 
which are fully described 
in Our Free Sewing Machine 
for a 8-drawer machine. | Catalogue. THIS,OUR NEW IM- 
$16.25 for 5 drawer PROVED _- at te and to 
2 for 7 drawor. $17.26 is the greatest value 
— os ever offered, the Lowest 
rices cver named on 4 Strietly High-Grade Machine. 


THE NEW IMPROVED IOWA 5 every modern, tm. 


very good 
-grade machine made, with the defects of none. 























$8.50 


AND UP. 
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o0ves $1 Gea Sscc0e 



























oint of every hich 
lade by the best maker jn America. Solid oak cabinet, fancy gothio 
cover, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on 4 casters, ball be rd 
adjustable treadie,genuine Smyth iron stand,one of the finest high 
arm heads made, positive four motion feed,self thraading vibrat- 
> automatic bobbin winder, adjustable bearings, patent 

tension liberator, imrroved loose wheel, adjustable presser —, 
improved shuttle carrier, patent needle bar, patent dress guard. One 
of the lightest running, most durable machines made. Every known 
aitachment is furnished, and Gur Free instruction Book telis 
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just how anyone can run ea oo een Le = me Fay Kind of — \ 
k. YEAR GUARA: 3 sent w every machine. u 
The Mh Pony So 120 pounds;70 cents will pay the freight 500 miles; $1.25 for 1000 miles, Send us $1.00 with your 


erder. We will save 
you $25.00. Address, 


SAVE % your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes. 
ON E stove or furnace does the work of TWO. 
Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 
the first order from each neighborhood filled at 
wholesate price, and secures an agency. Write at 
once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
96 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. 
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$1.50 Per Day and Expenses, 


We want a reliable and trustworthy man 1oreovresent us in every state and county seat 
of the Mississippi and riorth of the Ohio river, Permanent position guaranteed, pay 
weekly. Take advantage of this offer while it 1asts. Address, 


HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY. Rochester, N. Y. 


[HE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


THE GREAT 
NATIONAL FAMILY : 
NEWSPAPER 

For FARMERS 
and VILLACERS, 


and your favorite home paper, | 


| GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
BOTN One Year for 50 Gents. 


THE N.Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE news of the Nation and World, com-~ 


prehensive and reliable market reports, able editorials, interesting short stories, scientific 
and mechanical information, illustrated fashion articles, humorous pictures, and is in- 
structive and entertaining to every member of every family. 
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Send all Subscriptions to GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, WN. Y. 
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CHILDREN'S FURNITURE 


1 D4 PIECES 




















FREE. 


A Christmas or 
= Birthday Gift. 


25 Pieces of Toy — The furniture consists of a Parlor 
Furniture Free. Set of Upright Piano, with Stool, 
Centre Table, Sofa, Three Easy Chairs, 
Small Table, Foot Rest, eng | Screen, Easel and Picture. 
Dining m_ Set of Dining Table, four Dining Chairs and 
Side Board. A Chamber Set of Bedstead, Dressing Case, 
with Mirror, Wash Stand, Towel Rack, Foot Stool, and three 
Chairs—-in all, 25 different pieces. The furniture is 
printed on heavy cardboard, in a rich mahogany color, 
and when cut out, and set fip, looks exactly like real furniture, 
and correctly rep the h and expensive furniture of 
the present day. : 
It is so plainly marked that the children can cut it out without 
assistance, and 1 furnishes happiness and “‘ something to do"’ for 
a long time. 


HOW TO GET THEM FREE 


x — ate “ Kars gonene new SP ar mtg for our la ond 

andsome ustrate iterary and family magazine, 

ester, N. Y. PARAGON I ‘W, we make this great offer. Upon 
the receipt of only Fifteen Cents, or sixteen cents in stamps, 
we will send yu THE PARAGON MONTHLY for six 
months and the above 2& PIECES OF TOY FURNI.- 
TURE FREE. Delivered to any part of the United States or 


- $  £0¢. EACH, | ites ei artery anemia 
— as you v undoubte so pleased wit. 
> is nest do it: is 50. MONTHLY — “you wil become a permanent —— 
‘arm Journal - s 5 r year, e will chee y refan our money an 
FruitGrower <« - ad ee ie make you resent of both the subscription to 
it) 25c, be oe 


a 
, THE PARAGON MONTHLY and the 25 Pieces 
American Poultry Adv, of Furniture if you can truthfully say you are not satisfied 
Three Papers, «+ $1.25 


with * marvelous offer. P Ay 1 be na = sceeerem send im- 
‘ i ited. ixt 
We offer the three papers one year for only 50c | fants we will send five subscriptions and one set of furniture free 
You know ali about the Farm Journal, and want | toeach. Address 
it. ‘The American Poultry Advocate igall right THE PARAGON MONTHLY, 
an e Fru rower has the reputation o q 
wing better with cach 6000 ding year, 16 German Heréld Building, New York City. 
emember our price for bree papers to your 
= of MANILA Bombardment of San Juan, 
address, one year, is only 600 Battle Marriage Certificates, Memorials, etc. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, W. Y. | 25c. cach, 9 for 94. J-Lirk, Onaba Bldg. Chicago 











SAGE ‘MMO 
= MAMMOTH. 

Housewives know the value of this garden piant. 
No garden is complete without it, Is easy to 
ow. A ready market is found in the cities for 
when picked and dried. Price for large 


ushy plants, by express 6 for l5c., 12 for 25c., 
100 for $1.75. GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 











TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


Horticultural Recreation. 
Continued from Last Month. . 








Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 


\By L. B. PIERCE. 


The other day I mowed with a scythe a 
little piece of ground which was not mowed 
last year but was mowed in ’96 and 95. I 
came across a Scotch pine about twenty 
inches high. Upon a careful examination 
I found it to be perhaps five years old. I 
had grown them from seed so I knew that 
the first year, starting in the grass as it 
did, that it probably got to be two inches 
high. The next year I\judged it grew to 
be four, but did not branch, and it did 
not get to be high enough to get cut with 
the scythe. The third year it made a 
branching growth and these were plainly 
cut with the scythe after making their 
rapid June growth. ‘The fourth year the 
middle shoot made a growth of six inches, 
and this year another story of the height 
of ten inches was made, giving it a fine 
tree-like appearance. Not far away was 
a seedling of the red-twigged dogwood. 
This appeared to be about four years old 
and showed plainly how it had been 
mowed off in ‘96. I shall watch this little 
bush with interest to see how the color and 
growth compares with its large parent a 
few rods away. 

Only a few feet distant is a vigorous 
spirea which has evidently made its chief 
giowth last year and this, the same as the 
pine and the dogwood. It seems probable 
that it is a seedling of a golden spirea 
standing near to the old dogwood; but, un- 
like its parent, it does not have the golden 
leaves, having reverted to the original 
steck with plain green leaves. In the same 
vicinity were crowing several yougg elms 
a foot high, and other growths, like wild 
cherry, too common to heed, and which I 
mowed off without particular note. Now 
“hat an interesting start nature had made 
in this neglected corner and what a vast 
field of study lay in this wild growth, tak- 
ing into account nature’s way of occupying 
and clothing the ground at the same time, 
and contending with so many adverse in- 
fluences. Volumes have been written upon 
smaller texts than this three rods of ground 
furnished. 

Now, supposing only two of these plants 
found had been grown by some beginner in 
gardening. For instance, some young lover 
of growing things had carefully shaken 
from a bushel of Scotch pine cones the 
seeds and planted them in the early spring 
without noting that for some reason a 
large part of them were light and worth- 
less, as I did a good many years ago. Sup- 
pose, having ascertained in some way that 
a sandy bed partially shaded was neces- 
sary to their germination, and that this 
beginner had prepared such a bed shaded 
with lath, and had carefully sown his 
spoonful of seed, and after weary weeks of 
waiting and weeding had finally got one 
single little tree. 

Would not the little seedling be watched 
with interest as it developed into a min- 
iature lamp chimney brush the first year, 
grew a little taller the second, branched the 
third, and the year after showed by its 
annual branches its age so plainly. that 
mere counting revealed its story@ and 
which years were to the tree fat years and 
which lean ones? 

Supposing again, that a handful of the 
white berries had been gathered from. the 
red-twigged dogwood late in summer and 
scattered in a corner of. the garden, and 
the following summer one made 9g feeble 
start, and the next had developed into a 
sturdy bush, would not the sower. of the 
seed have watched with interest the young 
bush as, in early autumn it changed its 
bright green bark to a crimson scarlet, so 
to remain a bright and showy landmark all 
winter? Suppose, however, it had reverted 
to a common white-fruited sort with brown 
bark, as the seedlings often do, would it 
not have made the seed sowing still a step 
in education? 

As one watches the growth and develop- 
ment in his child, so the gardener watches 
the development of his earth children, and 
grows wiser day by day. 

A VISION. 

It is rare that I do any writing in the 
latter part of the day, but various things 
copspired to crowd off my writing for 
this time into the afternoon, and I had to 
correct the manuscript by lamplight. Writ- 
ing steadily for two or three hours with the 
attendant thinking fatigues me, and I often 
get thoroughly dissatisfied with what I 
have written by the time I have read and 
corrected twice, and last night I was more 
than ever dissatisfied, besides being quite 
cold from working in a room where there 
was no fire, the weather having suddenly 
changed from 90 degrees to below sixty. 
I went to bed and fell into a troubled sleep, 
and dreamed and dreamed. One part of 
my visions I must tell. 

I have a friend, the president of the 
county horticultura] society, who calls two 
or three times in a summer and 
chats pleasantly for an hour or two. He 
is a retired manufacturer and wholly takes 
core of a splendid vegetable and fruit gar- 
den of about two acres, getting exercise 
and a great amount of recreation there- 
from, and is a shining example of how 
to make the downhill side of life useful 
and pleasant. 

I dreamed my friend was visiting me 
and we were sitting upon some stumps in 
the new land just across the railroad. The 
sun was setting and the shadows darkened 
as we chatted. The railroad has a 
straight track to the station a little more 
than a mile distant, and from where we 
sat a wagon path leads down and across 
the track, passing between Gregg raspber- 
ries staked up, and seven or more feet 
high. Suddenly I noticed a throng coming 
up the railroad and defiling four abreast up 
the cart path past where we sat. They 
were intelligent, finely dressed men and 
women, but all looked as solemn and down- 
cast as mourners at a funeral. We 
watched the throng for a time in silence 
until it gradually spread out and filled an 
eighty-acre field on an adjoining farm. 
Then I spoke: ‘‘That’s a very large funer- 
al procession, friend Sperry.”” My friend is 
more than 80 years old, but he is witty 
and sprightly and he quickly replied: “That 
is not a funeral procession.” “Why, then, 
do they look so solemn?” I asked. “Oh, 
they are readers of your articles in Green’s 
I’ruit Grower who have been induced to 
grow eighty-cent plums and three-cent 
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strawberries.” “Well,” said I, “there is a 
big lot of them, and they all look intelligent 
enough to turn to something else and use 
their experience along other lines; besides, 
they need not feel so bad about it.” 

Some people make money even at those 
figures. A full grown prune will produce 
seven bushels, for it has been done to my 
knowledge, and a Lombard nearly as many, 
and 150 trees can be planted on an acre, 
and as to strawberries, L. J. Farmer grew 
18,000 quarts of Parker Earle on an acre, 
aud allowing a cent for picking and half 
a cent for package I believe it leaves a 
reat little sum per acre. More than that, 
my friend, I do not believe they are dis- 
couraged fruit growers but fruit tree 
agents and their wives, thrown out of a 
job by the modern way of delivering nur- 
sery products direct to the planter. I 
dreamed we watched the crowd a long 
time, as, unable to file fast enough in the 
narrow roadway, it overflowed and covered 
all the surrounding hills. I have often 
wished I could see in one crowd the people 
who read what I, with considerable trepid- 
ation and misgiving, send weekly or 
monthly to widely circulated journals, and 
tow my tired and disordered brain has 
brought me my wish. Although a dream 
it seemed as real as any immense crowd I 
have ever seen in waking moments. It 
differed somewhat, however. There were 
no children, no drunken men and no fakirs. 
It will linger in my memory while I live 
and the dreadful solemnity of the faces will 
linger, too. 

It would not, however, have been a real 
dream had it not had ‘ome inconsistent 
phases, —L. B, PIERCE. 





Essentials in Garden and Orch- 
ard. 





Careful arrangement with reference to 
horse cultivation. 

Generous plantations of all hardy small 
fruits. 

; Careful preparation of soil before plant- 
ing. 

Level] culture of all hoed crops. 

A proper use of mulch as a preventive 
against drouth. 

‘ Thorough and seasonable use of proper 
insecticides, 

Attention to pruning and thinning of 
fruit and vegetables, 

Storing vegetables for winter use packed 
either in sand, damp moss or something 
that will retain their freshness. 

Plans laid in advance and seeds secured 
before the season for active gardening 
operations.—E, J. B., in Farm, Field and 
Fireside. 





Timely Orchard Hints. 





—Always prune to let light and air 
freely to all parts of the top, 

—The grape-vine is long lived. If given 
good care it will outlive the planter. 

—Thin-skinned fruits, as a rule, are very 
poor keepers; thick-skinned ones are much 
better. 

—Remeve dead and mildewed twigs at 
sight. Besides looking bad they impede 
the light. 

—<An assortment of fruit’ grown properly 
is usually safer than making one kind a 
specialty. 

—Send only fruit of good quality to mar- 
ket. Work up the poor grades in some 
other way. 

—The surest way of destroying the cur- 
culio is by jarring or spraying with poi- 
soned water. 

—With the grapes potash and phosphate 
manures tend to produce a fine quality of 
fruit. 

—Slow growing treés 4nd vines should be 
set on richer ground and fast growing trees 
On poorer ground. 

—A liberal supply of superphosphate scat- 
tered around the strawberry plants will, in 
& Measure, prevent grub. 

—To secure a good crop of gooseberries 
or currants, the main thing is to keep them 
well trimmed and thinned out. 

—Dead wood is a deadly burden to a liv- 
ing tree. Letting the dead limbs remain 
robs the live part of needed sap.—St. Louis 
Republic. 





Age and Quality in Fruit. 





The character or quality of fruit varies 
greatly with the age of the bush or tree, 
A clear illustration of this may be seen in 
the common red currant. The first ber- 
ries borne by one of these bushes are large, 
plump, juicy and delicately flavored, and 
very crisp and brittle in texture. The seeds 
seem sniall in proportion to the meat and 
juice. As the bush grows older, the ber- 
ries grow smaller, the skin grows tougher, 
the clusters bear fewer berries, and the 
currants take on a more pronounced acid 
tang and spice, The seeds may be no 
larger than those borne by the first crop 
of the bush, but they seem to be about all 
there is of the berry from the older bushes. 
The writer has this year gathered currants 
from bushes, all of the same variety, rang- 
ing in age from two up to five or six years, 
The bushes are all in the same collection, 
and a stranger would size them up for 
four or five distinct varieties. The berries 
range from large “cherry-currant” size ou 
the youngest bushes down to seattered 
clusters of berries that scarcely seem to be 
currants. Such an illustration is instruc- 
tive, as it shows where the bushes have 
passed their climax and are no longer prof- 
itable. Quite marked changes are visible 
in apples, cherries and other fruits. The 
grower of plums, in particular, will note 
the degeneration in the quality of the fruit 
as the trees grow older. The successful 
grower always removes trees and bushes as 
soon as the degeneration begins to be ap- 
parent, 

The grape cane-borer, Amphicerus bi- 
caudatus, attacks the young shoots of 
grape vines in the spring, and they some- 
times attack the pear, peach, plum and 
apple, killing the tips back several inches. 
This insect bores into the grape cane, form- 
ing a smooth, round burrow in the wood, 
the opening of which is to be found in the 
axil of the bud. When the burrow is 
opened, the adult borer is found to be a 
slender cylindrica! beetle, dull. brown in 
color. These insects breed in decayed wood 
and in old canes and prunings, and for this 
reason vine-growers should burn all cut- 
tings and old canes. It breeds also in 
briers, and for this reason no brierg should 
be left in the vicinity of vines. When once 
in a vineyard, this borer can be eradicated 
only by burning all the vines, or by the 
most careful hand-pruning of all infested 
shoots, 

The red cherry-leaf beetie, Galerucella 
cavicollis, was once supposed to live only 
upon the wild cherry, and if this were 
true, this insect has made a notable change 
in its food, for now in some states it is a 
regular parasite on all the cultivated 
cherry trees, and it is destructive and ex- 
pensive. New York cherry growers are re- 
porting damage from it, It is 4 one-brood 
beetle. It is troublesome in May and 
June. This season it operated in this vicin- 
ity. The adult beetles lay eggs, which 
hatch in July, when the new grubs begin 
to feed on the leaves. They pass their 
pupal stage in the earth, reaching maturity 
in September, ready to go into winter quar- 
ters to await the next spring’s leaves. This 
pest may be killed by sprayed Paris-green, 
after the fruit is out of the way. Whale- 
oil-soap and kerosene emulsions kill it 
easily in the larva.—New York Farmer. 
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The Old Oaken Bucket. 





“How dear to this heart are the scenes of 
my childhood, 

Ware | ie recollection presénts them to 
view; 


The pay agin the meadow, the deep tangled 
wild-wood, 
And ares? loved spot which my infancy 
rew; 
The wide pppending pond, and the mill that 
am stood by it 
e 


beige and the rock where the cataract 
ell: 

The 
And 


cot of my father, the dairyhouse nigh 


e’en the rude bucket that hung in the 
well. 


The 
For 


moss-Covered vessel I hail as a treasure, 
ofien at noon when returned from the 


fie’d, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature could 


yield; 

How ardent I seized it, with hands that were 
glowing, 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it 


ell, 
Then se — the emblem of truth over- 
yin 


0 » 
And dripping with coolness it rose from the 


How sweet from the green mossy rim to 
receive it 

As poised on the curb it jnclined to my lips; 

Not y Rainn fowing goblet could tempt me to 

Thongh filled with the nectar that Jupiter 


And = ~4 far removed from the loved ‘situa- 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
a sighs for the bucket which hung in the 


aken u - 


The moss, covered bucket, that hung in the 





Just What He Wanted. 





The following story about a man from 
Klondike who found something too warm 
for him, is borrowed from Harper’s Maga- 
zine. His name was Finnegan, and he 
had begun life poor. Now he was rich, 
for the time being, and thought nothing 
too good for him, 

“Oi say, yees kin bring me two dozen 
oysters,” he said airily, as he took a seat 
in one of the finest restaurants in ’Frisco. 

The oysters were soon set before him, 
and Finnegan, looking about him for some- 
thing to put on them, and hardly knowing 
what the something should be, spied a bot- 
tle of Tobasco, and proceeded to season the 
bivalves, not wisely, but too well. 

Impaling an oyster upon his fork, he 
thrust it into his mouth, then leaped to his 
feet with a roar of pain, and began dancing 
about and like a madman. 

“See here!” cried the proprietor, rushing 
to the table, “keep stili, or I’ll put you 
out!” 

“P-p-put me out, is it? Oi wish yees 
would put me out!” yelled Finnegan. “Me 
insides is blazin’ loike a match factory.” 





Plums in the Chicken Yard. 





A writer in the Indiana Farmer says: 
Theories vanish by the side of facts in 
every avocation. I have at the present 
writing three Robinson plum trees loaded 
with ripening fruit and two others with 
not a plum left. The five trees were set on 
the same kind of ground seven years ago 
and have had the same culture. The same 
results have been derived for the past 
three years, the three trees bearing a full 
crop of sound plums and the two a crop of 
wormy fruit, worthless. The three fruit- 
ing trees are in the chicken yard; the oth- 
ers outside. The ground in said yard is 
not plowed, but early in the spring is swept 
and kept hard and smooth. Under these 
trees ‘I scatter bran and screenings, and 
“biddy” does the work of eating the pest- 
iferous insects. While looking for the lit- 
tle seeds and specks of bran she garnishes 
her food with the spicy curculio. I know 
this to be true, for I have the evidence. 
Now, for seven varieties of plums I must 
speak a good word for the Robinson. It 
always produces. I have Wild Goose, 
Marianna, English Blue, Lombard, Prunus 
Simoni, etc., but the Robinson gives me 
the only crop in this year of ’98. I have 
been out with saw and lumber this morn- 
ing and propped up the limbs that are 
hanging almost to the ground with tempt- 
ing fruit. Even the chicken yard is not a 
sure defense with other varieties this year, 
but the Robinson, where plenty of fowls 
are enclosed and fed, will not disappoint 
the planter. 





How to Grow and Market an 
Acre of Blackberries. 





Editor Culturist: Blackberries can be 
successfully grown on a variety of soils, 
but are better adapted to sand or sandy 
loam, either level or slightly descending to 
the east, 

After a hoed crop that has destroyed all 
grass and weeds, prepare by deep plowing 
in the fall. Warly in the spring thoroughly 
fit the soil, and with a large shovel plow 
mark north and south, rows 8 feet apart. 
Haul 20 loads well rotted manure and scat- 
ter, being sure to get a liberal supply in 
the furrows, Now mark crosswise 4 feet 
apart and you are ready to commence set- 
ting plants, which should be grown the 
previous year from root cuttings, as fol- 
lows: Late in the fall dig plants with all 
the roots possible to obtain, cut roots into 
pieces 3 inches in length and pack in boxes 
of coarse sharp sand and store in cellar. 
In spring plant in trenches 4 inches deep 
and 38 feet apart, placing the cuttings cross- 
wise the trench, and 4 or 5 inches apart. 
Cultivate well until August, dig in the fall 
and tie in bunches of 25 and heel in a 
sheltered place or keep in cellar over win- 
ter. Plants can be set in the fall, but I 
believe spring setting by far the best. 

To set plants, let one with a hoe fine 
the soil, mixing in the manure well, leay- 
ing the place for the plant at the cross 
mark and about 8 inches below level of the 
ground. A boy can: carry a bundle of 
plants, placing a plant in position and hold- 
ing it while it is being covered with the 
hoe, the boy firming the soil with his feet 
while the next Lill is being prepared. When 
done setting) (having set 1,361 plants on 
the acre) drop a potato between each plant 
and start the cultivator, which will cover 
the potatoes by partly filling the furrow. 
By tending the potatoes well the plants 
will be cared for and you will get some 
pay for your first year’s labor. A row of 
potatoes can also be grown between the 
berry rows. If no potatoes are grown the 
cultivating can be done both ways, but I 
would prefer to raise the potatoes. There 
should be none of the previous year’s 
growth of the plants left above ground, as 
it curtails the new growth. The cultiva- 
tion and hoeing should be thorough and 
often so as to get as large a growth of 
cane as possible, and if they reach thirty 
inches high, pinch out the tips. 

If tender varieties are grown, cover late 
in autumn by bending canes down with a 
fork and putting enough earth on the tips 
to hold them down, afterwards placing a 
good coating of straw.on each side, and 
lightly on tops of canes, and with a plow 
turn a furrow from both sides on the straw 
and canes, leaving a narrow strip on the 
top uncovered with dirt to prevent smoth- 
ering. In the spring remove the dirt and 
straighten up canes after danger of frost 
is past. With the hardy varieties this cov- 
ering is not necessary, but the tender kinds 
are considered by many to be the most 
profitable even with the expense of pro- 
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tection from the winter cold. 

In all cases the first crop is a light one 
and can hardly be expected to pay the 
cost of the first two years’ labor. The sec- 
ond crop should be nearly if not quite a 
full one, and with good care the patch 
should last at least ten years, Soon as the 
crop is gathered the dead canes should: be 
removed and the cultivating and hoeing 
should be as thorough as for the first year. 

If, when the canes reach in height, the 
tips are cut off, they throw out laterals 
‘and grow more stocky, thus better able to 
hold the load of fruit. In the spring these 
branches should be cut to 6 or 8 inches in 
length and all weak or broken canes re- 
moved, and each fal] well-rotted manure 
should be applied to the rows before the 
plowing is done, -One or two bushels of 
salt per acre, sown broadcast in the fail 
will be of benefit in holding moisture, and 
by some it is thought to be a preventive of 
the rust, that is very troublesome in some 
localities; the only remedy yet known is to 
dig out and burn. the affected plants. 

Berries should be picked soon as ripe, as 
it gives the canes a better chance to ma- 
ture the rest of the crop... As to market- 
ing I can say but little, as we ship every- 
thing to Chicago, receiving in return what- 
ever the commission men send us, which 
has ranged from $1.50 to $2.00 per case a 
few years ago, to 50c. to $1.00 per case this 
year. All told, there is as much money in 
them as in other smal] fruits, here, this 
season’s crop is enormous and in conse- 
quence prices are very low, 

Hoping this may escape the waste basket, 
I am, faithfully yours—H. EH. Harrison, 
Tioquin, Mich. 





How True This Is. 





Often the dull, yet steady and plodding 
person, faithful to duty, and doing the very 
best he can, in the long run will leave more 
brilliant companions far in the rear. Per- 
sistent application, with invincible purpose, 
always wins. About all failure is due to 
a lack of these elements of strength—per- 
sistency. and application. 





Adaptation, 





He alone is wise who can accommodate 
himself to all the contingencies of life. The 
fool contends, and is struggling, like a 
swimmer against tue stream. Success in 
life, in a great measure, depends upon our 
being able to quickly adapt ourselves to the 
various changes, circumstances and condi- 
tions which surround us. 





A Mean Insinuation. ~ 

Two ministers were discussing the at- 
tendance of their parishioners at worship. 
One was bemoaning the indifference of the 
people to the church, compiaining bitterly 
of lack of attendance at nearly all the 
churches in the city. It mattered not how 
well the sermons were delivered—the peo- 
ple still declined to attend. 

“I venture to state,” said one, “if I 
were to advertise that two monkeys would 
perform in my pulpit next Sunday evening 
the church would be crowded.” 

“Yes,” replied the other reflectively, “two 
would be better than one.”—Ex. 





Don’t Snub the Boys. 


——_ 


“Good Housekeeping” says: 

Don’t snub a boy because he wears 
shabby clothes. When Edison, the inventor, 
first entered Boston, he wore a pair of 
yellow linen breeches in the depth of 
winter, 

Don’t snub a boy because of the ignor- 
ance of ~his - parents. Shakespeare, the 
world’s poet, was the son of a man who 
was unable to write his own name. 

Don’t snub a boy because his home is 
plain and unpretending. Abraham Lincoln’s 
early home was a log cabin. 

Don’t snub a boy because he chooses an 
humble trade. ‘The author of the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” was a tinker. 

Don’t snub a boy because of dullness in 
his lessons. Hogarth, the celebrated 
painter and engraver, was a stupid boy at 
his books. 

Don’t snub a boy because he stutters. De- 
mosthenes, the great orator of Greece, 
overcame a harsh and stammering voice. 

Don’t snub him for any reason—not only 
because he may some day outstrip you in 
the race of life, but because it is neither 
kind nor right nor Christian. 





With the arrival of the solids on the 
table, we are told that “nothing is more 
improper than for the guest to lick his 
fingers or to wipe them on the table-cloth 
or the bread.” ‘This admonition is ac- 
counted for by the fact that until the sev- 
enteenth century was well advanced every- 
body im France ate with his fingers. Louis 
XIV. thrust his hand into the platter like 
the trooper feeding in camp, Touching this 
matter there was but one difference be- 
tween the tables of the great and those of 
the unlearned; at the former, you advanced 
three fingers delicately to the dish and took 
a morsel quickly at hazard; at the latter 
you went a-hunting in the dish till you had 
made a prize of your favorite piece. The 
fork was not unknown in_ medieval 
France, but was rather admired as a work 
of art than employed for the uses of the 
dinner table. The advance in its uses was 
slow and the “Civilite’’ of 1782 is still din- 
ning into the ears of the elegant that 
“viands are served with the fork and not 
with the hand.” ‘There are similar injunc- 
tions or prohibitions as to the licking of the 
spoon, and these again are echoes from 
the era when each guest dipped his private 
spoon into the tureen, and when, in con- 
sequence, it was recommended not to lick 
the spoon before plunging it in the second 
time. The brilliant notion of the ladle is 
due to a certain Duc de Montausier, and 
he was set down as a person over particu- 
lar and refined.—Literature. 
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FREE, FREE, FREE. 


Read carefully and understand clearly that we 
following valuable works absolutely free : offer you the 
THE STANDARD LETTER WRITER, w)i-) ; 
jondence for both ladies and gentle Sa 
t shows seventy-one fornis of letters which cover every oeiat | 
the art of letter writing. Also full instructions on ORTH, in 
RAPHY, CONSTRUCTION, PUNCTUATION AND STYLE, 
THE STANDARD MANUAL OF ETIQUETTE | 
for ladies and gentlemen, which is a guide to politeness and good 
breeding. This js in two parts. and gives thorough instruction i 
etiquette under all circumstances. in 
WINTER EVENING RECITATIONS. 
lection of acting charades, Tableaux Vivants, Gar 
etc., for Social Gatherings, Church Entertainments, 
atricals, and Evenings at Home. 
valuable for long winter evenings. _ 
PARLOR GAMES, containing thirty-nine of the best 
parior games. ati 
PARLOR MAGIC, containing over one hundred and fig 
tricks in magic, which are the cream of several of the most cole 
brated magicians of thé world, with full {nstructions how ca h! 
trick is pertormed, — 
PLEASING EXPERIMENTS. It contains over one 
hundred chemical. and other experiments. Each one in itself js 
instructive and educational, and should be in every library 








ide for polite corre 


A choice co}. 
_ Puzzles, 
t rivate “4 
This collection js essentalny 


OVER ONE HUNDRED SELECTIONS f0: weadin 
anniversaries, birthday greetings, presentations of aj} kinds 
verses for valentines and autograph albums. ~~ 

LOW LIVE IN NEW YORK CITY, 2 series of yiviq 
pen pictures showing the dark side of life in the greatest Ameri. 
can city. If you have visited New York you should read this. if 
you have never visite ! New York youshould most surely read this, 


EK HUNDRED POPULAB SONGS, sentimental, 
pathetic and comic. 

DIALOGUES AND SKETCHES, for amateur theatr, 
cals, fifty im all, humorous, dramatic and pathetic. 

OW TO MAKE MONEY AND SAVE Moxzy 
ON A FAIBM, a valuable compilation of useful facts, hints and 
suggestions for farmers and gardeners. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF USEFUL INFORMA, 
TION, describing the process ot manufacture of all the commog 
and familiar things, both great and small which we see every day 
about us, yet of thé origin of which but little is generally knowny 
likewise the culture and manner of growth of foreign fruits, Duts, 
spices, etc. 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE MILLIon, 
a miscellany of valuable information. This work is almost 
library in itself, « 

THE ROAD TO WEALTH, 2 practical work, pointin 
out a way by which all may make money easily, honestly ‘aa 
rapidly. This work consists of a collection of over 225 recipes! 
and formulas which aré in constant use in every h hold,| 
Large fortunes have been made from the manufacture of s 
articles for which recipes are here given, and there is no reasog 
why any one may not acquire a competency in the same way pro 
vided he has the necessary push -and sagacity. \ 


ALL OF THE ABOVE WORKS FREE, 


For the purpose of Introducing our large and handsome illus) 
trated literary and family magazine, THE METROPOLI, 
TAN AND RURAL HOME, into two hundred thousand 
homes where it js not already taken, we make the intelligeng! 
public of America the most marvelous offer ever made by any! 
reliable publishing house in the world. THE METRO.) 
POLITAN AND RURAL HOME is filled from cover tg 
cover with delightful reading. Its special departments are all con. 
ducted by authorities in their several lines. We want two hun 
dred thousand new subscribers and we can afford to lose money 
upon each subscription at the outset, because those that once be 
come subscribers are so charmed with the paper that they invaria 
bly continue to take it permanently. Upon the receipt of 
only sixteen cents in stamps, we will send THE MET. 
ROPOLITAN AND RUBAL HOME for six months, 
and to every subscriber we will send FREE, postpaid, 
the above mentioned works. Jf you can truthfully and honestly 
say that you arenot satisfied with this great bargain we wil] 
cheerfully refund your money and make you 
a present of all, . This wondertul bargain is special offes 





zand is good only until November 15. 


For sixty cents we will send five subscriptions with the abov 
works free to each, Address 
THE METROPOLITAN PUB. CO., 
17 German Herold Bldg., New York City, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





TO." 
SUFFERING 
HUMANITY 


This Dr. Horne’s New Improved Regular $20 Electric Belt (with 
suspenscty appliance for male) THE BEST ON EARTH, 
warranted to cure all chronic and weakening diseases of both 
sexes, will be given away FREE OF ANY COST for advertis- 
RE purposes to sufferers from any of the following diseases:— 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Pains in the Pack, 
Head and Limbs, § inal Disease, Paralysis, Kidney 
Complaints, Torpid Liver, Neuralgia, Nervous and; 
General Debility, Female Complaints, Constipation, 
Asthma, Headache, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Cold Extre- 
meties, Throat Troubles, Heart Trouble, Sleepless- 
ness, Blood and Skin Diseases, Epileptic Fits, Dumb 
Ague and all weaknesses of men and women, We mean 
just what we say, FREE OF ANY COST, There are no char- 
ges of any kind to be paid by you. Weare making this offer to 
zurther introduce our Electrid Belts and Appliances in new 
localities, believing that it will pay us in theend. We shall not 
give away more than one belt to any one person and not more 
than one in any locality and only to such persons as we think 
are worthy sufferers, not exceeding one hundred. We have 
already given away hundreds of these belts to introduce them 
and it has always paid us, and we believe it will continue to pay 
us or we could not afford to do so. Send us your name and ad- 
dress and waist measure, and state the nature of your disease. 
Answer at once. All answers must be sent through the mails and 
received by us not later than December 10th, 1898, as that is the 
date on which we shall give away the belts and furnish each 
person with a list of those an Address 

DR. HORNE ELECTRIC BELT & TRUSS CO., 


$1000 REWARD mz ssecratecs tone 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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FO GOGO GE REGO 
Fall . planting must prevail. 
We will offer as inducements the 
lowest prices. These prices are 
good only for Fall. Make plans 
to plant in October and Novem- 
ber for our prices will compel you 
to do so. Write us what you 
want in trees or plants and we 
will give you prices. 
GREEN’s Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Plant Food. 


Every crop must have the right 


_ kind of food and plenty of it. Only 


i three plant food ingredients 
need be considered in 
a fertilizer—phos- 
phoric acid, 
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Story Teller. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF TWO 
ROCHESTER BOYS IN 
WYOMING. 





What Has Been Done Can be 
Done, 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 

A friend of mine recently related the ex- 
perience of two of his brothers in the 
West, which teaches the possibilities of 
young men who are industrious, enterpris- 
ing and bound to succeed. His youngest 
brother, Charley, who was sixteen years 
old, had a strong desire to go West, but 
had not money enough to pay his traveling 
expenses. He applied to a relative, who 
in some way was connected with a travel- 
ing theatrical company, hoping in some way 
to be able to work his way to the Pacific 
coast. His relative replied that there was 
no opportunity at present, but when one 
occurred he would notify Charley. 

It was not many months before Charley 
received a letter from this relative, stating 
that there was a vacancy in the traveling 
company which was on its way to San 
Francisco, and that Charley could take his 
place. In this manner he made his way to 
California. Here he earned a little money 
in herding cattle and sheep, continuing at 
this work for three years. Being saving in 
his expenditures, at the end of this time he 
had a small sum of money which, with his 
good health and ambition, appeared to be 
his only capital. 

At this time he made his way on an ex- 
ploring expedition into Wyoming, having 
first studied the lay of the country, and re- 
ceiving from the Government office some 
idea of the lines of survey as laid out in 
Wyoming. On the Green River in Wyom- 
ing, not far from the famous Yellowstone 
Park, Charley found a tract of land which 
seemed to be fertile, and he decided to take 
up a claim there, but wisely decided to work 
in the Yellowstone Park two years before 
doing so in order to be in better financial 
condition. A large number of men were 
employed in this great park, which is hun- 
dreds of miles in extent, building highways, 
putting up structures, and otherwise mak- 
ing the place accessible to tourists. 
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6 to 9 cords daily is the usual average for one man. 
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Our 1899 Modéi Machine saws faster, runs easier & will 
lastionger than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
12-year-old boy or thestrongest man. Send for catalog 
showing latest improvements. First order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co. 64S. Clinton St. S 0 44, Chicago. 
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Mention this paper. * 
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our patented Quaker Folding Bath Cabinet. 

LET US START YOU. Any one willing to work, 
can sania $20 to $40 a week easy. The Quaker 
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knows. Just what every body needs. No more bath tubs or 
Dr. bills. Guaranteed best made, Lowest price. Wt., 5 lbs. 
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Charley had an older brother, Frank, to 
i whom he wrote, telling him what he had 
, discovered on the Green River, and asking 
| him to come out and take some land for 
| himself. Frank accepted the invitation, 
but having no money, worked his way as 
a herder of cattle on the Green River for 
four years. Both the young men at this 
time were about twenty years of age. Both 
Charley and Frank took up several claims 
of sixty acres, also tree claims of Goveri- 
ment lands, built houses and bought cattle. 

The Green River country in Wyoming is 
famous for its game. There are herds of 
Buffalo, elks, antelopes, many deer and 
other wild animals, and the streams are 
filled with trout. Frank and Charley each 
winter laid in a supply of meat by hunting 
elk and other wild game. When thus hunt- 
ing one winter they, discovered that it was 
not difficult to capture. yearling moose 
when the snow was deep, by chasing them 
with horses and lassoing them. They, 
therefore, enclosed thirty acres with a wire 
fence and began to breed these elks, using 
them occasionaliy for food, as it seemed 
to be at times necessary. 

Imagine the enterprise of these two 
young boys, living alone in rough cabins, 
the nearest neighbor forty miles away, 
having to. go eighty miles.to the nearest 
village for supplies of sugar, tea, ete., sub- 
sisting principaliy on such game as could 
be secured witk rods and guns. Young 
men in the Hast who hear of boys suc- 
ceeding in the West are not always fa- 
miliar with the privations which have be- 
set them. These boys had but little to sell 
which would bring revenue, since they were 
engaged in establishing a herd of cattle 
rather than in selling what they had ac- 
cumulated. 

One day a letter came from Austin Cor- 
bin, the late great New York railroad mil- 
lionaire, ordering two elks for Mr. Corbin’s 
extensive park in New Hampshire. This 
order led to another from Mr. Corbin 
for a carload of thirty-two elks for which 
Charley received $3,200.00, or $100.00 per 
head. 

The question may be asked, how were the 
thirty-two elks transported from the ranch 
to the nearest railroad, eighty miles away? 
Many schemes might be suggested, such as 
tying their horns together, and fastening 
them in pairs to a long rope each end of 
which is fastened to a loaded wagon, but 
this was not the method employed. The 
boys sent to Chicago for large crockery 
crates, They fastened two of these crates 
together, and in each double crate placed 











A GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


To secure the following wonderful collection of Novels, Novelettes and Stories 


free ; this marvelous offer is made by 


The Metropolitan 


and Boral Home. 


THE METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME is a first-class family publica- 
tion devoted to the best interests of every department of rural home life. It con. 
sists of from sixteen to thirty pages monthly, clearly -printed, well edited, and 
devoid.of any literary or advertising matter that would give offense to any fair- 


minded person. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OF THE NOVELS, NOVEL- 
ETTES AND STORIES THAT WILL BE SENT YOU 


bie ' 4 caneere> oe ey 

exander Dumas. 
THE FATAL SECRET, 

ed Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
THE DIA ND BRACELET, 

B eet e ood. 

YSTERY OF DEEPDALE, 
y Charlotte M. Braeme. 

A PASSIVE CRIME, 

4 ** "Phe Duchess.’ 
THE LITTLE WOMAN IN BLACK, 


By Miss M, E. Braddon. 
THE WiECK OF THE COPELAND, 
a, H. er Bearard. 
Ta GHOST OF LEMON LANE, 
y Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 


FREE: 


CARBON, THE DETECTIVE, 
74 Emerson Bennett. 
THE MYSTERY OF 
SASASSA VALLEY, 
By A. Connn_Doyle. 
JUDITH’S SAILOR, 
/ By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
THE MINER’S WIFE, 
BY wary rie on as. 
MISS JONES'S QUILTING, 
% Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
JOHN BECK WITH’S REVERSES, 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
ing oe io INDIA, 
ver tic. 
THE LAST PLANK, 
By Ned Buntline. 





AND OVER FOUR HUNDRED OTHERS, 


Including Love Stories, Domestic Stories, Society Stories, Detective’ Stories, Humorous 


Stories, Sea Stories, Indian Stories, Hunters’ 


Stories, Railroad Stories, Fairy Stories, Juve. 


nile Stories, Dramatic Stories, Exciting Stories, Pathetic Stories, Stories of Thrilling Adven- 
ture, making the grandest aggregation of absorbing, fastinating literature ever offered to 


the reading public of the world. 


The regular subscription price te THE METROPOLITAN AND RURAL 


HOME is FIFTY CENTS a year, but 


in order to double its already immense cir- 


culation “to 1,000,000 regular subscribers, we temporarily make this extremely special 


offer. 


READ CAREFULLY THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


“Fer on yearly subscriber at Twenty Cents, we will send, absolutely free, postpaid, the 
above grand collection of Novels, Nevelettes and Stories, We guarantee full satisfaction, or will 


cheerfully refund the money, Do not wait until 
opportunity, as this offer may not appear again, 


te-morrow te take advantage of this marvelous 
Understand perfectly that for Twenty Cents 


we will seaud you our grand paper for @ whole year and this collection absolutely free. Send 
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two elks. These crates were loaded upon 
wagons, and all were drawn to the railroad 
where they were loaded into the ear. 
Charley accompanied the elks to their des- 
tination in order to see that they were not 
delayed upon the way, and that they were 
properly fed and watered. ‘This was a val- 
uable cargo. It is not often that a car- 
load of animals is sold for $3,200.00. 

The elks were successfully landed in 
New Hampshire, and the young men were 
encouraged with the elk business. Thus 
they continued to increase the number in 
their enclosure, The next year an order 
came from George Gould for a carload of 
twenty-two elks at $100.00 apiece for his 
private park in Westchester County, New 
York. One of the boys also came with 
this carload, which arrived in a healthy 
condition. He was interviewed by reporters 
of the New York dailies, who published ac- 
counts of the successful capture and ship- 
ment of these wild animals. The boy took 
home with him a carload of furniture, bed- 
ding, and almost everything that could 
make a home comfortable, since it was his 
intention to get married. On his return to 
Wyoming the boys built better houses and 
barns; both boys in fact having in mind 
getting married. Before they had made the 
sale of elk they felt themselves poor, but 
now they had money in hand, and felt sure 
that they were on the road to success. 

It was not long before Charley and 
Frank had cattle to sell, and sheep. These 
they sold in carload lots in Chicago. Since 
they have frost in Wyoming every month 
in the year, they cannot grow corn and 
potatoes. Their principal crop is hay, of 
which they secure over three hundred tons 
each year. They also grow oats, barley 
and rye, but do not market these products, 
the same being consumed upon the farm. 
They aim to break up with the plow fifty 
acres of new land each year, seeding it 
down to grass for meadow. 


It is not difficult to prophesy that these 
two young men will, if their lives are 
spared, become exceedingly wealthy men. 
They now have an extensive tract of the 
most fertile Jand in the West. They have 
experience in raising and caring for cattle, 
sheep and elks, also in raising the necessary 
crops to feed them, They have comfort- 
able buildings and are on the highway to 
prosperity. I wish to call attention, huw- 
ever, to the fact that had they started with- 
out having first served an apycenticeship, 
or without any definite knowlerige of the 
busincss which they had undertaken they 
mign: have ended in failure, 


HOW THE YOUNG MAN FOUND A 
WIFE. 


My friend who related the incidents of 
this true narrative tells me that he was 
teaching school in a village near Roches- 
ter, which one of his younger brothers at- 
tended. This younger brother, Charley, 
confided to his older brother that he de- 
sired to marry one of the school girls. His 
older brothez advised him to take time and 
consider the matter. “You think very much 
of this girl,’ said the older brother, Joha, 
“but I do not think she cares as much for 
you. Time will teil, do not be in haste.” 

Charley accepted this advice. Therefore, 
when he first departed for the Pacific coast 
these young people were not engaged, but 
they kept up frequent correspondence. 
When Charley came East for the first time 
with his load of elk for Austin Corbin, he 
called upon his sweetheart and asked her 
to marry him., She replied that she could 
not bear the idea of leaving her Eastern 
home for such a wild, secluded place as the 
Wyoming ranch. In vain the young man 
endeavored to persuade her to do so, stat- 
ing that he was about to build a good house 
and to furnish it with furniture and other 
surroundings. He, however, returnéd with- 
out her consent to marry him. He -con- 
tinued to correspond with his sweetheart 
and to consider her the only girl in the 
world whom he could marry. 

When the young man next visited the 
East, which was two years later, he again 
called upon his Eastern sweetheart and 
again asked her to marry him. She replied 
that she was willing to do so provided he 
would sell his ranch in the West and settle 
near Rochester. 

Now, Charley was a young man of great 
persistency of purpose; not only had he in- 
dicated this in the courage which took him, 
a beardless boy, so far away from home, but 
also in the tenacity with which he held to 
his apprenticeship in the cattle business, 
and in the enlargement of his interests on 
Green River. He could not consent to giv- 
ing up this enterprise on which he had 
staked so much of comfort. He saw in his 
Western enterprise an opportunity for more 
than usual prosperity. He knew that suc- 
cess was not easily won in these days of 
competition. If he should se!l out and 
come to Rochester he might be unfitted for 
anything that could be offered, and his life 
prove a failure; therefore, with sorrowing 
heart he bade the loved one good-bye with 
no reproaches, and started for his Western 
home. 

Charley had an uncle in Chicago, who 
was a manufacturer of paper boxes. Nat- 
urally he called upon this relative. 

“What’s the matter with you, boy,” 
asked the uncle, “you seem to be rather 
glum.” 

“O, nothing,” replied Charley. 

“Do not tell me that,” said the uncle, 
“you are having some kind of trouble. 
Come, out with it. What is the matter 
with you?” 

Then Charley confided the circumstances 
to his uncle. He told him how he loved 
this girl in the Hast and how she 
had refused to accept him or the 
home he had provided for her. He told 
of the consolation and encouragement which 
he had received in his Wyoming enter- 
prises, believing that every hour and every 
day he was making his place more habitable 
for the bride who would soon preside over 
it. Surely the reader can picture in his 
imagination the buoyancy of spirit this 
young man would have in building up his 
fortune and home, with the expectation 
that after a little lapse of time the girl he 
loved best might share it with him, or on 
the other hand picture his despair when 
the girl of his choice should decide that 
she did not care enough for him to accept 
such a home. 

“O, bosh,” replied the uncle, who was a 

practical man, “Why there are thousands 
of girls in Chicago who want to get mar- 
ried. A man could get married every day 
in the week if he wanted to. Just look 
down that row of girls at work in the other 
room. Every one of them wants to get 
married. Let me introduce you to them?” 
“No,” replied Chariey, “I do not care a 
fig for one of them.” 
“That is all nonsense,” said the uncle.” 
“There are just as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught. Here is Eflie,” said he, 
turning to his stenographer; “very likely 
she wants to get married. Do you, Effie?’ 
he asked, 


“That depends upon the man,” replied 
Effie, very shrewdly. Nevertheless the 
uncle introduced Charley to his stenogra- 
pher. After dinner Charley came back and 
visited awhile with Effie. Within a few 
days he had asked Effie to marry him. She 
replied that she must have time to consider. 
“When will you be in Chicago again?’ she 
asked. He told her that he would be there 
in about three months. : 

“Come and see me then,” she replied. 
Meanwhile they were to correspond. At 
the end of three months he again visited 
Chicago and took Effie home as his bride. 
She has made him an excellent wife. The 
last letter my friend, the school-teacher, 
ked received from Charley told how Effie 











had, with her own rifle, shot an antelope. 
She delights in her Western home, and ‘her 
“hero” of a husband, as*she calls him. 
Meanwhile the other brother, Frank, had 
married, and both of the Montana ranches 
were made more homelike by two loving 
wives. 

What of the gir] Charley left behind him? 
Well, she is not married yet. Undoubtedly 
she made a mistake in not ‘accepting 
Charley, for whom she no doubt had some 
affection, but not enough to warrant her 
in making the required sacrifice. 





Haeckel Says there is no Missing 
Link. 


Two international bodies sitting during 
the current week discussed subjects of gen- 
eral interest. One is the Cambridge Con- 
gress of Zoology, which will be remarkable 
for a fascinating paper by Prof. Haeckel 
on the present knowledge of the descent of 
man. He does not hesitate to declare that 
science has now -established the absolute 
certainty that man has descended through 
various stages of evolution from the lowest 
form of animal! life during a period esti- 
mated at a thousand million years. 

Lamarck, Darwin and finally scores of 
other investigators won the knowledge 
which must now be accepted as the crown- 
ing achieyement of science during the nine- 
teenth century, 

Recent discoveries of fossil remains in 
Java, Madagascar, and Australia have 
made still more complete the evidence, 
available proof, and discoveries “wherewith 
Darwin’s name is most commonly asso- 
ciated. Prof. Haeckel thus summarized the 
steps in evolution: 

“The monophyletic origin of all mam- 
malia—that is to say, their origin from one 
common parent form, from monotremata 
upward to man—is no longer a vague hy- 
pothesis, but an established fact. All the 
living and extinct mammalia which we 
know are descended from a single common 
ancestral form which lived in the Triassic 
or Permian period, and this form must be 
derived from some permian or perhaps car- 
boniferous reptile allied to the Progonosau- 
ria and Theriodontia, which was derived 
from a cdarboniferous amphibian of the 
group Stegocephala. These amphibians in 
turn descend from Devonian fishes, and 
these again from lower vertebrates. 

“The most important fact is that man is 
a primate, and that all primates—lemurs, 
monkeys, anthropoid apes, and man dé- 
scended frem one common stem. Looking 
forward to the twentieth century, I am 
convinced it will universally accept our 
theory of descent. I have no doubié that 
the strong influence of anthropogeny upon 
other branches of science will be most 
fruitful.” 


A member of the Congress said that Prof. 
Haeckel had spoken of one thousand mil- 
lion years as necessary for his evolution 
tree, while Lord Kelvin supposed himself 
to have proved that this world as the scene 
of life could not be more than twenty-five 
million years old. It seemed unwise to 
complicate Prof. Haeckel’s theory by as- 
suming, that a thousand million years 
would be required for proof. 

Prof, Haeckel replied that the computa- 
tion was not his own. He took the time 
from one of the most eminent geologists. 
For himself he confessed that he had no 
intuition as to the length of time required 
for the evolution. 

The Congress received and discussed 
Prof. Haeckel’s paper with the greatest 
enthusiasm.—N, Y. Sun, 





A Story of the War, 


He is one of the unknown dead. A plain 
wooden cross marks the grave where he 
lies by his comrades on the hillside over- 
leoking the lake, says a Sun reporter, writ- 
ing from Camp Wikoff. There was none 
beside him at the last to whom he was 
anything more than a dying soldier, yet he 
died with the smile of a hope realized when 
hope was all but gone. From the time he 
was brought in there was no hope for him. 
The deadly poison that oozes from the 
Cuban soil had permeated his system. They 
call it pernicious malarial fever, It doesn’t 
matter much what they call a hopeless dis- 
ease. The soldier alternated between un- 
consciousness and delirium, and all efforts 
to find out who he was were unavailing. 
His one glimmering of reason was when he 
called in plaintive iteration for his mother. 

“Mother! Mother! Isn’t she coming at 
all?” 

Across from him was another soldier suf- 
fering from malarial fever in a lighter 
form. His mother had come on from the 
West and had found him already on the 
road to recovery. She sat on the edge of 
his cot holding his hand and talking in low, 
happy tones. When the surgeon came 
ezlong on his rounds she rose and half 
turned. The unknown soldier turned on his 
side and saw her standing there. For a 
moment there could be seen in his eyes the 
struggle of: returning consciousness; then 
a@ great peace shone on his wasted face, 

“Mother,” he said, weakly. ‘“You’ve 
come at last.” 

The woman turned and saw a stranger 
feebly holding out his arms to her, She 
stood amazed but it was only a moment 
before the mother heart comprehended. 

“Yes, dear boy,” she said, softly, “I’ve 
come.”’ 

“Lift me up,” he said. “I want to go 
home. You’ve come to take me home, 
haven’t you, mother?” 

She stooped over and kissed him, then 
sat on the edge of the cot and took the 
emaciated form in her arms. He leaned 
back, his eyes closed and he smiled. But 
soon he opened his eyes again. 

“I don’t believe I can go,” he whispered, 
“Don’t you mind, mother, but—I—don’t— 
believe—I—can—go.” 5 

His breath grew slower and softer, His 
head dropped back, and he half turned in 
the woman’s arms. 

“T’ve longed for you so, mother,” he said, 
and died. 

The woman laid the body down and went 
back to her own son. 





Don’t Believe in Luck. 


It is weakenirg and degenerating to be- 
lieve in luck. No one can become great, 
learned or successful without forethought 
and persevering endeavor. When the 
time comes that idleness reaps rich har- 
vests and industry begs bread; that econ- 
omy goes to the poor house and prodigality 
to the palace; that temperance invites want 
and drunkenness revels in plenty—then, 
and not until then, can a sensible person 
embrace the proper delusion about luck. 
It had nothing to do with the triumphs of 
the great and good in the past, and it can 
have nothing to do with the triumphs of 
this class in the future. An army of idlers 
and loafers deluded with this idea about 
luck are constantly struggling through life 
a burden to themselves and their friends. 
Away with all nonsense about luck! Be 
up and doing. Make your fortune. God 
intends each one to make their own des- 
tiny, 





Great Drop in Drugs, 


Dear Editor—We are selling almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instru- 
ment and applianee, at lowest wholesale 
rices. Some remedies others sell as high »s 
1.00:to $2.00, our price is 25 cents. Our spe- 
cial Drug Catalogue will be sent free, post- 
paid, to any of your readers who will cut this 
notice out and send to us. Very iy A : 

Sears, Roebuck & Co, (Inc.), Chicago. 
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HER ROMANTIC COURTSHIP. 


The Empress Elizabeth Fell in 
Love as well as Her Consort. 


A prominent member of the Austrian im- 
perial household staff is in New York visit- 
ing relatives. He is incognito and declines 
to permit the use of his name in relating 
the true story of the courtship of the mur- 
dered Empress Elizabeth, by her imperial 
consort, Emperor Prsee Josef. 

All the world has known that this court- 
ship was romantic, and a score of diver- 
gent tales have been told about it. The 
true story has never been known here at 
least, and it is declared that it was neyer 
published. 

When the mandate was given that the 
present Emperor of Austria should go in 
search of a wife, he took advice of his 
counsellors and was told that the King of 
Bavaria had four charming daughters, the 
eldest of whom was the clever Princess 
Helen. So it was decreed that the future 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary 
should go a-wooing to the Couft of Bavaria 
for the hand of the Princess Helen. ‘The 
crown prince was received with great cere- 
mony and his suit for the hand of Princess 
Helen was received with great favor, 

He had been at the Sehloss for two days, 
which were given over to fetes and hunt- 
ing trips. The royal party returned from 
oné of these trips after wild boars late one 
afternoon and all went to their apartments 
to prepare for dinner. The crawn prince 
had been assigned to a suite of rooms at 
the lowér end of the palace and the way 
to it led through a long corridor. 

During his visit the prince had met only 
the three elder daughters of the King of 
Bavaria, and did not know of the existence 
of a fourth, On his way to his apartments 
he passed a doorway, before which was 
hung heavy portieres. As he approached 
it he noticed a quivering of the silken 
folds. With thoughts of hidden assassins 
he sprang forward and pulled them aside, 
but no assassin of life was revealed-—it was 
an assassin of hearts—the most beautiful 
creature the prince had ever seen, and one 
of the most beautiful of all history. She 
was dressed in pure white and her glorious 
hair, wild and loose, fell in a cascade of 
old gold far below her waist. Her face 
burned the crimson hue of maiden timidity 
and bashfulness as the prince drew her to- 
ward him, She realized that she was about 
to be made the victim of mistaken identity, 
and gasped out that she was the Princess 
Elizabeth. ( 

The prince instantly released her and de- 
manded to know why he had not been in- 
troduced to her and why she was hiding 
behind the portieres. In answer to the first 
question she said she was still a schoolgirl, 
and was not presented to guests; and in 
answer to the second question, she admitted, 
with many blushes, that she had heard that 
the prince had come to her father’s psaiace 
seeking the hand of her sister. She had 
never seen a future Emperor before, and 
she wanted to see one, and for that reason 
she had hidden behind the portieres. 

Prince Charming, who was at that time 
accounted one of the handsomest men in 
Europe, laughed, and said that he would 
ask for an introduction to her. The demand 
was made that evening, and the princess 
was duly presented, although in violation of 
all court etiquette. The prince instantly 
surrendered to her charms of physical and 
mental beauty. He immediately went to 
the king and frankly told him that he loved 
the child princess and withdrew his demand 
for the hand of the Princess Helen. 

Then came a domestic scene. "The queen 
declared that Elizabeth was too young for 
marriage, and she would not listen to the 
proposal for her hand, even if it did come 
from the future Emperor of Austria. The 
king sided with his consort and the Princess 
Helen went into retirement. The prince 
pleaded his cause with eloquence, but, fail- 
ing to beat down the objections of the 
mother and father, returned to Vienna. He 
declared that he would never marry any 
one but the Princess Elizezbeth, and the 
matter became the subject of international 
diplomacy. This finally resulted in the 
prince’s favor, and the formal betrothment 
of the prince and the princess was an- 
nounced. The marriage, however, could not 
be consummated until the education of the 
princess was completed, and the ceremony 


ligious principles witnessed with deep pain 
a man lashing his horse along a country 
road, and heaping curses on the unfortu- 
nate brute. “Stop, stop, my mah,” he 
cried, “Don’t you know it is not only very 
cruel to whip your horses like that, but 
also very absurd to be making use of those 
oaths to him, for the poor animal does not 
understand a single word of that language.” 
“Sure, yer honner, it’s his own fault if he 
doesn’t understand it,” said the driver, ‘for 
he hears enough of it every day.” Another 
whimsical misinterpretation of a reproof is 
the following: A priest arranged with a 
car-driver to eall for him at the house of 
a friend after a dinner-party, and take him 
home, The jarvey had manifestly had con- 
siderable drink when he called for his par- 
ish priest. “Drunk again, Jim,” said 
Father Tom, reprovingly, as he mounted 
the ear. “Well, to tell you the truth, yer 
riverence;” replied Jim, “I’m a bit that 
way myself.” An amusing instance of mis- 
placed compassion is recorded in the biog- 
raphy of Thomas Moore, the poet. As 
Moore, when a boy, was walking with his 
unele from Sandymount into Dublin, early 
one morning, they saw lying dead on the 
rond a highwayman, who had evidently 
been shot during the night by some one 
whom he had attacked. There was a small 
bullet-hole in his right temple, and an old 
woman, pointing this out to Moore and his 
uncle, said; “Wasn’t it the blessin’ o’ God, 
gintlemen, that the bullet didn’t hit him 
in the eye,”—London Telegraph. 





The Czar at Home. 


A pretty. picture of the home life of the 
ezar is the following: Alexander III. was 
said to be an autocrat even in the bosom 
of his family. Nicholas II., however, is 
the very reverse. He regards-his consort 
as a good comrade, and when, in urgent 
cases, ministers seek an audience late in 
the evening. he is invariably to be found in 
her company, chatting and laughing with- 
out restraint. The czar is generally occu- 
pied at his desk, while the czarina busies 
herself with embroidery work. Immediate- 
Jy a minister enters she rises as if to re- 
tire, 
ezar informs her that she is not one too 
many.—Exchange. 





A Pest. 


The perpetual borrower is a pest of pests. 
No one has patience with this nuisance. 
We all know the chronic borrower and how 
we shun him. The best way, however, is 
to give him always an emphatic No! If 
borrowers only knew how the world feels 
toward them they would be exceedingly 
careful about how they borrowed at all. 
No matter how high you stand, if you bor- 
row ever so little it causes you to sink in 
ihe estimation of the person from whom 
you get the loan. As to yourself, it even 
lowers you in your self-esteem. Don’t bor- 
row at ail, and ever remember Shakes- 
peare’s words: 

“Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 

bandry.” 





Lovable People. 


nos 


The most magnetic and attractive people 
are those who arc calm, placid, serene and 
tranquil under any and all circumstances, 
These are thekind, gentle and considerate 
people of the world, who charm and de- 
light all who come in their way. More- 
over, persons possessing the above quali- 
ties are always people with the most ex- 
traordinary powers..and forces. There is 
far moré potential force gained in control- 
ling one’s own impulses than we know. He 
who can control himself can control the 
world. 





—Three-tenths of the earnings of a Bel- 
gian convict are given to him on the ex- 
piration of his term of imprisonment. 


but more often than otherwise the | 
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offer. 

“THE PINEAN,” one 
of the finest new chemical DIAMONDS set in a ring of 
SOLID GOLD shell. This beautiful ring is made by an 
entirely new process that gives it a wearing quality of 
a ring costing many dollars, while with the diamond it 
has all the a rance of a HUNDRED DOLLAR 
ENGAGEMENT RING. Gold shell is superior to the 
ordinary gold plate because of the greater thickness of 
gold required in its manufacture. Each ring is sent out in 
a neat, elegant plush-lined box, as shown fn our illus- 
tration. Send us your ring size, a narrow strip of paper 
that will just go around the finger on which you wish to 
wear the ring. You will be delighted with the ring. Per- 
haps you would like to make a gift to some friend. 

HOW TO GET THE RING. 

Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to ‘‘ The Para- 
gon Monthly.” Our m azine is the best family period- 
ical of its kind published. It contains short stories of all 
descriptions which are interesting to men and women, 
boys and girls, in fact the whole family. It contains 
stories of adventure, love stories, Indian stories, hunting 
stories, stories of pathos and hundreds of others interest- 
ing to all, personal correspondence, letters to the editor, 
taiks among subscribers and matters of interest to home 
life. Every subscriber can write for the personal column. 

We are receiving maay complimentary letters speaking 
in loud praise of ‘“‘ The Paragon Monthly.” There is no 
other magazine like it. Everybody wants it. Here is one 
of the letters. 

. New eee LA., August 23, 1898. 
PARAGON PUBLISHING CO.: 

Dear Sirs:—~Your most elegant ring was received, and 
found to be something beautiful. I was well pleased with 
it. It acted in the place of an engagement ring, that I 
was expecting to buy. The magazine is superfine. 

Yours truly, 
G. W. = on eS pe La. 

This ad. will not appear again. We make this generous 
offer, because we rhe have 200,000 uew subscribers, thus 
enabling us to advance our advertising rates which means 
large profits to the publisher. This is why we are able to 
give such an unheard of va’ ee. : 

Present subscribers may have their subscriptions ex- 
tended. 


PARAGON PUBLISHING €0., 


22 North William St., 
Ring Dept. New York City, N. ¥ | 
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CIGAR SMOKERS 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


REASON FOR GIVING MY GOODS A TRIAL, 


To introduce and advertise my cigars through- 
out the United States, I will make a_ special 
offer for the next thirtydays. I willsend to any 
address by mail, post-paid 50 of my leading 
brand “Blue Jacket,” on receipt of $2.10, or 
100 on receipt of 75; 500 by €xpres’, pre- 
paid, on receipt. of 60. When sent by mail 
cash must be sent order; by express you 
have the privilege of examining them, an if) 
not satisfactory pay charges for return of them, 
When money is sent in letter the letter should 
be registered. Address at once, 


J. E. SNELL, Bittersvilte, Pa. 


Box Ne. 48. **. O.N.D. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















did not take place until two years after 
the romantic meeting of the lovers. It was 
a case of mutual love as ‘irst sight. The 
princess declared that she would never wed 
any one but Prince Franz Josef, and thus 
came about one of the very rare love mar- 
riages in royal life.—New York Mail and 
Express, 





The Pope’s Wealth. 


are forthcoming with regard to the financial 
conditions of the Holy See and the wealth 
accumulated by Leo XIII. during his Pon- 
tificate. Pius IX. collected £2,000,000, but 
Leo XIII. has almost double that amount.: 


of England and partly in the other large 
European banks. The Holy, See has nc 
debts. The few that existed Yt the death 
of Pius IX. have been paid by the present 
Pope. The Vatican budget shows every 
year a slight surplus, It is not certain how 
much has been received by Leo XIII. for 
his private benefit, but the value of the 
presents made to him during his reign is 
believed to be quite £2,000,000. 

Pius IX. may have received more, but 
this is difficult to judge, as he gave away 
his presents as freely as he received them. 
Leo XIII., on the contrary, has kept them 
all, and they are so many that they will 
perhaps be collected and placed in a mu- 
seum. He has received, for instance, 
twenty-eight tiaras adorned with precious 
stones, 319 crosses of gold set with dia- 
monds and other gems, 1,200 chalices in 
gold and silver, 81 rings, of which one 
given by the sultan is worth £20,000, 16 
pastoral staves of gold set with precious 
stones, 884 ostensorii in gold and silver, 
seven statutes in gold and silver, nearly 
1,000 objects d’art and the largest diamond 
in the world, presented by President 
Kruger, and worth £800,000. 





A Medley of Quaint Expressions 
Dropped from Hibernian 
Lips. 


Sayings deliciously quaint or delightfully 
extravagant rise naturally and spontane- 
ously to the lips of the Irish peasants, and 
the number of felicitous eccentricities of 
expression, of unexpected perversities of 
view which a resident meets with in Ire- 
land is endless. A gentleman, noted for 
his bulk of person, fell ill, and was kept 
alive only by the occasional administration 
of a teaspoonful of brandy, One of the 
servants of the hcuse mentioned this cir- 
cumstance to a friend. “A tayspvonful is 
it?’ said the other contemptuously, ‘An’ 
what would a tayspoonfu!l be, gthrayin’ 
about in such a wilderness of a man?” A 
begger-man was brought into a workhouse, 
got a good washing, and was then dis- 
charged in a new suit of clothes. As the 
old man was leaving the institution, the 
master said: “Well, Mick, how do you 
like your fine new suit?” “Oh, thin, the 
duds is rale illigant,” said he, “but the 
washin’ took more hate out of me than is 





in four shutes: of clothes.” ; 


This money is deposited partly in the Bank tse 


A FARMER CAN SAVE MONEY 


By Weighing his Stock and Produce and all he Buys. 
If Ordered at Once, we will Furnish this 


OU Tar 


SSS SSS — SS et 


3000 LBS. FARM S$ 


Horse or Steer, or a few ——- 
best of material, Iron Levers, 


This Scale has a platform 4 by 6 feet and is convenient for weighing a 
or Hogs at a time. 
rass Beams, and all the bearings of the 


best of steel, the Beam Box is included. Any one can set it up in half a 
day, and any farmer can save the price several times during the vear. The 


$20 CASH. 


It is made of the 


above prise is not half the actual value of the scale, and this offer must be 


accepted at once us it will not be made again. 


We also manufacture 


WAGON or STOCK SCALES of all sizes, and our prices are lower than 


those of any other concern, making first-class scales. 


If your wife 


wants a SEWING MACHINE, write us, we can put you in the way 


of getting one of the best machines made, and save half or two-thirds of 


your money. Send us your orders. Information free. 


296 Jackson Boulevard. 


AMERICAN FARM SCALE CoO., 


CHICAGO, ILL 





CUTS 
CLEAN, 
DOES NOT & 
MASH. THE 
TWIG. 


. Cuts 1-Bin. Dry Oak, 


b) :ckberry, etc., that I have ever seen. 


at the same time. 





A gentleman of humane feelings and re- 


Given to subscribers to “Green’s Fruit Grower.” 
Strongest, Most Durable and Easiest Cutting Pruner 
cver Offered to the public, ~ 


..ord to be without it, Price by mail, 65 cents each. Pr 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER who sends us 75 cents for one year’s subscription and claims the premium 


GREEN’S FRUIT 


THE: LEVIN PRUNER 


This is the 


ALL PARTS 
INTER- 

* CHANGE- 
ABLE, 


weighs 7 1-2 ounces. 


Thisis the best Pruner for trimming grape vines, cutting back branches of treos, raspberry 
t cuts clean and with 


reat ease. No fruit grower can 
We give the Pruner to each subscriber to 


ROCHESTER, N. ve. 





$2 2 75 = a3 =A BN COAT: 
Ver. wacky [08H ec an sls coil 
: 1c 
Send_no Money: and send 12 ty 
state your Neight e 
pomber of inches around body at 
Breast taken over vest under cost 
close up under arms, and we will 
send you tis coat by express C.0. 
to examination; examine 
Aa nearest ex- 
press Office and if found e 
as represcated and the most won- 
derful valueyou ever saw or of 
and equal to any coat ycu can buy for 
85.00, pay the express ayzent our special 
ice, $2.35, and OSH is lat 
MACKINTOSH > latest 
tan color, genuize Davis Covert Cloth;extra 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproo! 
sewed, strapped and cemented eo | 
suitable for both rain or ntage 
@ anteed greatest value ever offered 
meet by us or any other house. For 
>” Cioth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up 
to $5.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
ae Overcoats ste ong $5.00 to 610.00, write for Free 
k No, 80B. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CG., CHICACO, ILL. 
@ears, hoopuck & Co. are tnerougiily reiiable. 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


COLUMBIAN WHITE 


t 
Shoots white, remzining so as long as fit 
for use ; robust and vigorous. Nick 
te Ohmer, largest new Strawberry; 70 
mi, varieties. Willer’s Red Raspberry, the 
& finest. Consult our budded list of peach 
Tia trees—over 1,200,0u) for sale. Catalogue 
@ free. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 


CRIND ar yome, 


have the power and mill, Over 


20,000 PEERLESS 


Mills are now In use. 
They work fast, fine, easy. 
Make family meal or feed. 






































ow Many Apples 
doesit take tomake a barrel of 48S 


Cidert No matter;it will 
take less if you usea 


HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS 


and thecider will be better, “amills 
urerand wilikeeplonger, — 
n’t buy until you get our catalogue. —- 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG..CO. - 
@ Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio,” 


















~ et 
Se GS ay — 
PISESSSE SEES TF 
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By selling to your friends, at 10 cents per 
packet, Washburn’s Sachet Powder, the most 
Gelicfous, strongest and lasting perfume 
. kpown, you can easily earn a Watch 
and Chain, Photo Camera, Bicycle,Tes 
\ Set, Scroll Saw, Toilet Set, Printing 
Press, Music Roll, Fountain Pen, Mu- 
\ sical Instruments, Gun, Football, 

) Steam Engiae, Pocket Book, Gold 






Rings, Silverware, etc., or you can 
J @/ make a large cash commission. Send 
aS 5 / q) your full address and we will send 
A, we you 10 packets, postpaid. When sold, 
Sscenses send us the money and we will send 
a mium list (which we send with per- 

WE TRUST YOU. fume) which shows 40 valuable pres- 
ents we offer. No money required. 

We take back what you cannot sell. Mention this paper. 
H. L, WASHBURN MFG. C3., 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


you a present according to our pre- 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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©) ©) 
Four One Small @ 
Loudon | Persimmon Tree Q 

by mail “poet-paid, will be 
Red given each subscriber to Ss 
Raspber GREEN’S ©) 
aS eTTY | PRUIT GROWER S 
Plants who sends us 50 cents (= 
and claims this premium ©) 
e AND when subseribing. () 
DHOOOQOOQODO® QDOQODOOOODQOOOGQOOO 





THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 
Fence that ‘Stands 
Up.” Cannot Sag. 
Get his new catalogue. 
tells all about 
Farm Fence 
¢ Also Steel Lawn.and 
Ww.J. AD 


Fences. 
Joliet, 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$8 to $15 aacnine 





to weave yourown fenceo 
epring Wi 
pring re, 
52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. nts 
Wanted.Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6] Dit.Sterling,O. 


BULL-STRON 
The -L -STR( is n 
gos enough. It takes some. 
ing more t ordi 
> ur Duplex 
Machine makes 100 varieties 
of fence at the rate of 60 rods 
per day. That brings the 
cost of a first class farm fence 
to only 18c. per rod, 19c, for 
pepitty fence; 16c. fora rab- 
it-prooffence—excellent for 











Ti’s a mateh 
for the most 
breechy Bull. 


lain, coiled spri 
wire direct a 
wholesale prices. Don’t buy 
wire or fencing until ze get 
wn our free catalogue, = at will 
Save you money onall orders, 

See KI TSELMAN BROS. 
Box 50, Ridgeville, Ind. 


1G-TIGHT 
ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Pursuits can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


Sample copy Free to any address 
upon receipt of name and address 
y plainly written on postal card nam- 

ing paper in which you saw this ad. 
Address AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, Indianapolis, Ind 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 























Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
NS S Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 
®Soomer & Boschert Prongs Co. 447 W. Wator St. Byracuse,N.¥ 
send me date of your birth, lock of hair. I will PREDICT YOUR 
You FUTURE in LOVE, family, BUSINESS, money and HEALTH, give 
you pen PICTURE of FUTURE HUSBAND, wife or sweetheart af. 
finity, and give you buok telling how to READ PEOPLE’S MINDS, influence them 
to LOVE or OBEY YOU. ALL, postpaid, 10 CENTS, silver. Or, I will send all 
ream 


ghove with NEW MARRIAGE GUIDE, Volume of FEMALE SECRETS & 
Book for 20c. PROF. D. ARGO, Box 1207, Boston, Se 


Please meution Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MOTHERS, Lovely silk dolis. Look like rea 


babies. Leng 22 in. Faces hand painted 
' Address, S. SMITH, Box 1267, Pittsfield, Mass 


$2-OUTFIT FREE AGENTS 


to introduce our new novelties in Pure Aluminum, 

Scotch Graniteand Tin W are. Writeauick. Dept. AY. 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randoiph nt, » HICAGO. 
Successors to SIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS. 








AUNTIES, UNCLES, LOOK 








Silk Fringe Cards, Love, & 
| 1 Acquaintance LA iG CAMERA, 
Puzzles, New Games, Tilusions 








$8 pee 100 paid for distributing samples ofwash- 


A JOB 4 U ing Quid. Send 6c. stps. A.W. Scott,Cohoes,N. Y. 
CURRANT CUTTINGS 


AT UNHEARD OF PRICES. 


We have a surplus of 


CHEERY and 
VICTORIA . CUR- 
RANT CUTTINGS, 
that we will sell at un- 
y heard of prices to clear 
~ = -them'out. Now is the 
lant cuttings. 












time to tings. | Prices furnished 
application, GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
bee SORT . Rochester, N. Y 












THE 


APIARY. 


Immunity from Bee Stings. 











According to the results of an inquiry 
among the bee-keepers of Germany, human 
beings may acquire immunity from the ef- 
fects of bee-stings simply by being stung 
a sufficient number of times. In some 
ceses thirty stings suffice to impart the de- 
sired immunity; in other.cases as many 
as 100 stings must be endured before the 
victim ceases to suffer serious inconve- 
nience from the attack of bees, Occasion- 
ally a person is found who is naturally im- 
mune to the effects of bee-stings, while 
others are not able to acquire immunity 
by any amount of heroic ¢éxperience.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





Bees and Honey. 





The Canadian Bee Journal gives the fol- 
lowing as directions to shippers of comb 
honey: In every crate of honey to be 
shipped put a slip five by eight inches, 
printed as follows: ‘“‘Comb honey—how to 
handle it—You must not drop it. Hold it 
only by the wood and when removing it 
‘from the crate, or at any other time, do 
not break the delicate cappings covering 
the cell, otherwise the honey will run out. 
Where to keep it—in a warm, dry room. 
No place too warm in which a person can 
live. Never put it in a cellar, as honey 
will draw dampness and cause the cappings 
to break and the.honey to leak.” 


We would suggest an improvement on 
the above, that it be printed on a card and 
tacked upon the top of the crate, where it 
can be seen not only by those who open 
it, but by those who are privileged to han- 
dle it in transportation. 

The range of the honey bee is but little 
understood by the masses, many supposing 
that bees go for miles in quest of nectar 
while others think that they go only a short 
distance. It may be curious to many to 
understand how anyone can tell how far 
the bees may fly, but this is simple when 
understood. Years ago, when the Italian 
bees were first introduced into the country 
these bees, having marks different to the 
common bees already here, were very 
easily distinguished, and after a_ bee- 
keeper had obtained the Italian bees, they 
could be observed and their range easily 
noticed. If bloom is plentiful close to 
where bees are located they will not go 
very far, perhaps a mile in range, but if 
bloom is scarce they may go five miles. 
Usually about three miles is as far as they 
may go profitably. Bees have been known 
to go as far as eight miles in a straight 
line crossing a body of water that distance 
to land and Dr. King, of Boulder County, 
used to say that he had seen his bees fif- 
teen miles from home and that they recog- 
oo him just as: readily as he identified 
them. 


EP + + ee 
Primitive Weapons, 





It is perhaps not generally known that 
the defense of Peking is stil larg4ly in- 
trusted to men armed only with bows and 
arrows. A recent imperial decree solemn- 
ly directs that those who “succeed in hit- 
ting the target with their arrows on horse- 
back five times be given’? such and such 
rewards, while those who manage to hit 
the mark four times on foot and once on 
horseback and four times on foot only 
shall be proportionately -recompensed, The 
decree concludes with a list of the presi- 
dents and tallyists appointed for archery 
competitions which are still to take place. 
—N. Y. Tribure. 





The Nourishing Part of Meat. 





The only nutricnt portion of meat is the 
solid part. Hence beef tea, although stim- 
ulating, has no food value. The only por- 
tion of the flesh of an animal which is pos- 
sessed of real nutritive value is that part 
which has been alive and active before 
death. These living structures are not 
soluble; if they were, an animal which hap- 
pened to fall into the water would dis- 
solve like a lump of sugar. During life 
there is a small portion of nutritive ma- 
terial in solution in circulation in the body. 
After death, this smal] amount of soluble 
food material is rapidly converted into ex- 
crementitious matter; and as the skin, kid- 
neys and lungs cease their action, these 
poisonous substances rapidly accumulate 
within the body, the molecular or cell life 
of the body continuing some hours after 
death. ‘ , 


It thus appears that beef tea, as a French 
physician recently remarked, is a veritable 
solution of poisons. The only portion of 
the flesh which has any nutritive value is 
that which is thrown away in making the 
beef tea or extract. The popular faith in 
beef tea as a concentrated nourishment 
has, however, become so thoroughly fixed 
and rooted that some time will be required 
to rid the world of this erroneous idea; but 
it is highly important that information upon 
the subject should be disseminated as rap- 
idly and as widely as possible, for there is 
no doubt that many lives are annually sac- 
rificed by faith in the superior nutriment 
value of meat juices—The Public Health 
Journal. 





For the Care of the Hand. 





Few people attach much importance to 
the care of the hands. Many men and 
women, scrupulously neat in person and 
linen, are yet very neglectful of hands and 
finger nails. Nothing, however, is more 
quickly observed than this negligence and 
nothing can be more unpleasant. When it 
is remembered that the hand is offered in 
salutation to our friends; that it performs 
a thousand of the most delicate offices at 
the dinner table, and indeed at almost every 
moment of the day; that it touches many 
objects through which it may convey the 
germs of infections diseases—when all 
these ‘things are remembered, some idea of 
the importance that should attach to the 
eare of the hands is realized. 


Not only should the hands be kept clean, 
but the nails should be equaliy well cared 
for. To do this does not require a mani- 
cure set for its success. Two things only 
are essential, the first uf which is to thor- 
oughly soap the ends of the fingers and 
nails when washing the hands. If this sim- 
ple rule is followed it will not be necessary 
to cleanse the nails with a knife or any 
other instrument, which is about the most 
injurious treatment that the hand can re- 
ceive. It tears the flesh, or at ieast breaks 
the tender skin, and forms a_ roughness 
from which all particles can not be en- 
tirely removed until time -has healed the 
skin. 


The second simple rule is to press back 
the skin at the edge of the nail, using the 
strong thumb nail instead of the manicure’s 
unnecessary implement. The skin should 
be firmly cleared from the nail until it 
presents an even rim about it, and shyws 
at the base of the nail the whitish. half- 
moon. This will effectually prevent hang- 
nails and will aid very materially in keep- 
ing the nails clean., It is the roughness 





under the nails and the uneven or broken 
skin that borders them that harbors minute 


ar 








particles and prevents the absolute clean- 
liness that is essential. 

The hands should be thoroughly washed 
at night before going to bed. The pores 
are thus free and unclogged, and the health 
of the hand preserved. But above all the 
ends of the fingers should be so _ well 
washed and cared for that the skin remain 
entirely unbroken. Ther the grime and scil 
and even contamination of the day will 
be powerless to effect harm, as these dan- 
gers come only through the breaking of the 
skin about the nails. ? 

Polishing the nails may serve for the oc- 
cupation: of idle people, but the busy 
woman will find that these simple rules of 
washing the finger ends, if complied with, 
will result in nails that will bear compari- 
son with the much-manicured hand of the 
woman of leisure. 





The Hardships of Fame. 





“T ghould think Lieutenant Hobson 
would be sorry he returned to the United 
States,” remarked Mr. Bellefield to his 
wife. 

“Why?” 

“Just think how weary he will be when 
he reads the newspaper clippings about 
‘Hobson’s choice.’ ’-—Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 





Cranberry Picking in Wisconsin. 





The army of pickers that descends upon 
the cranberry bogs of Wisconsin every au- 
tumn is composed chiefly of Poles, In- 
dians and half-breeds, the Indians being 
considered the best pickers because they 
never strike and always accept the prices 
offered by the overseers. As a rule, they 
earn a dollar a day and their board. They 
bring their lodges and tepees with them 
and camp on the field. The Indians will 
not begin work until half-past nine in the 
forenoon, and they promptly knock off at 
four in the afternoon, in spite of persua- 
sions or threats. This peculiarity some- 
times proves costly to growers, for if a 
killing frost is threatened in the night, the 
owners are compelled to hurry about and 
hire more white pickers, since it is a waste 
of time to try to get an extra hour’s work 
out of an Indian. He would see the whole 
field frozen stiff first. At such times the 
Poles realize the advantage of the situa- 
tion and demand extra wages for over- 
work. The Indians are good weather 
prophets and serve a useful purpose in fore- 
telling when to prepare for frost, and when 
the word issues from the lodge of the chief 
that frost is approaching, the bogs are 
immediately flooded and extra help is em- 
ployed. If the water covers all the ber- 
ries in time, no damage happens, but those 
that are left exposed will be ruined.— 
Evening Post. 





FORTUNES IN OSIER-GROW- 
ING. 

Men Who Plant Willows Will 

Reap a Large Financial Profit. 





Osier-growing is an industry that has a 
great future before it in the United States. 
Experts of the department of agriculture 
have been investigating the subject recent- 
ly and they declare that fortunes await en- 
terprising persons who will thus utilize the 
vast tracts of land available for this pur- 
pose. Planted with the species of willows 
useful for basket-making, tens of thousands 
of acres that are worthless for anything 
else could be made to pay an enormous in- 
terest on the investment—not less, in fact, 
than 20 or 30 per cent. It is absolutely 
necessary, however, that the proper varie- 
ties should be’ cbtained, else the specula- 
tion will not be a success. The average 
dealer is not to be trusted on such a point. 

The willow ware industry, though as yet 
in its infancy in this country, has been 
slowly growing during the last few years. 
In 1890 there were in the United States, 
aécording to the census, 403 willow ware 
establishments, with a capital of 
$2,700,000, employing 3,732 persons, pay- 
ing annually the sum of $1,269,000 for 
wages, and producing $3,633,600 worth of 
manufactured ware. The value of raw ma- 
terial consumed was $1,398,500—an in- 
crease of 61 per cent. over that used in 
1880. 

The United States consumes a greater 
quantity of willow ware than any other 
country in the world. Our imports of fine 
ware from one district in Germany amount 
to about $230,000 per annum. Willow 
baskets, -hampers, chairs, etc., have become 
a staple industrial article, and the demand 
for them is encrmous; in fact, it is far 
greater than the supply. Sawed-wood and 
split-wood baskets are used largely for 
shipping fruits, but these can never take 
the place of the strong, light, and durable 
willow baskets for many other purposes. 
Up to the present time the willow-ware in- 
dustry in America has received compara- 
tively littie attention, labor being high and 
the culture of osiers not well understood. 
Meanwhile immense areas along our rivers, 
on parts of the seacoast, and on some up- 
lands and prairies not suitable for other 
agricultural employment, invite capital and 
energy to invest in the growing of willows 
for basket-making. 

The soil for basket willows should be a 
deep, sandy loam, well drained and thor- 
oughly prepared. The situation ought to be 
low, level, and naturally moist. The best 
place to grow osiers is along the banks of 
rivers and brooks that pass through a level 
country, and on the small islands which 
frequently occur in the midst of streams. 
Completely draining the site for a basket- 
willow plantation is the first step toward 
its formation and the foundation of its suc- 
cess. There are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of marsh land, located principally in 
the upper lake regions, which might be 
drained at a small outlay and planted with 
basket willows, producing an immense 
profit. 





New Cure for Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
—Free to All Readers. 


All readers will be glad to know that 
the new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has 
proved an assured cure for all diseases 
caused by Uric acid in the blood, or by dis- 
ordered action of the Kidneys or urinary 
organs. It is a wonderful discovery, with 
a record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
It acts directly upon the blood and kid- 
neys, and is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in molaria. Rev. W. B..Moore, D. D., 
of Washington, testifies in the New York 
Christian Witness that Aikavis com- 
pletely cured him of Kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many 
ladies also testify to its curative powers 
in disorders peculiar to womanhood. So 
far the Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are 
the only importers of this new remedy, 
and they are so anxious to prove its value 
that for the sake of introduction they 
will send 2 free treatment of Alkavis pre- 
paid by mail to every reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who is a Sufferer from 
any form of Kidney o: Bladder disorder, 
Bright’s disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. All 
Sufferers are advised to send their names 
and addresses to the company, and receive 





the Alkavis free. It is sent: to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curativ 


_ powers, _ u 
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And this is the task before us, 
A task we may never shirk. 
In the gay time and the sorrowful time 
We must march and do our work. 
We must march when the music cheers us, 
March when the strains are dumb, 
Plucky ard valiant, forward march! 
And smile, whatever may come. 


For whether life’s hard or easy, 
.The stronger man keeps the pace, 
For the desolate and the silent 
The strong soul finds the grace. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 
* * 

—The largest house in the world is in 
Wieden, a suburb of Vienna. In this domi- 
cile there are fourteen hundred rooms, di- 
vided into four hundred suites of from three 
to six rooms each, and they at present shel- 
ter 2,112 persons, who pay an annual rent 
of over one hundred thousand florins. 

*~_ * * 

—It would seem that the cherry tree, 
though introduced into England in the Ro- 
man days, was first in fashion and excel- 
lence in Henry VIII.’s time. His fruit- 
erer, Richard Haines, who seems to have 
been one of the fortunate members of his 
humbler entourage, who preserved his 
favor—the loftier ones mostly found their 
way ultimately to Tower Hill—introduced 
new sorts from Flanders, and these were 
planted in Kent, whence grew the fame of 
Kentish cherries, still flourishing. There is 
an account of a cherry orchard in Kent in 
1540 of thirty-two acres which produced 
fruit that sold in those early days for 
£1,000, an enormous sum, as land at that 
time let at a shilling per acre. 

*“ * * 


Some fears have been expressed lest per- 
sons may be poisoned by eating sprayed 
fruit. The most exhaustive inquiry and 
very careful experiments on this point fail 
to show any ground for such fears. The 
late Professor Riley said that at ieast sev- 
eral barrels of apples at one sitting must 
be eaten to obtain a dose of poison, and 
Professor Gillette, of the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, has said that fourteen heads 
of cabbage, dusted with arsenical poisons 
would have to be eaten at one meal to 
cbtain a dose of arsenic. Let it be re- 
membered that the insects we seek ‘to de- 
stroy are microscopic in size and the poi- 
son necessary to kill millions of them would 
not prove a dose for a human being. 

* * * 

—Immense fortunes have been made out 
of the banana business. Revenues do not 
accrue alone from the sale of the fruit, 
for the leaves are used for packing; the 
juice, being strong in tannin, makes an in- 
delible ink and shoe blacking; the wax 
found on the under side of the leaves is a 
valuable article of commerce; manila hemp 
is made from the stems, and of this hemp 
are made mats, plaited work and lace hand- 
kerchiefs of the finest texture; moreover, 
the hanana is ground into banana flour. The 
fruit to be sold for dessert is ripened by 
the dry warmth of flaring gas jets in the 
storage places in. which it is kept, and im- 
mense care has to be taken to prevent soft- 
ening or overripening. 

* * * 

When General Andrew 8S. Burt was col- 
onel of the Seventh United States Infan- 
try, he was watching target practice one 
day on the range at one of the Western 
forts. The colonel was an erratic shot. 
Sometimes he could make a brilliant rec- 
ord, and then he would suddenly become 
unable to hit the side of a barn. 

The private who was shooting plumped 
bullets here, there and everywhere, until 
Colonel Burt became disgusted. 

“Here, give me that gun!’ he ordered. 

The man obeyed. The colonel took care- 


ful aim, Jet fly, and hit the bulls-eye 
squarely. 

“That’s the way I shoot,” he said tri- 
umphantly. 


Encouraged by his success he drew bead 
and fired again. This time his aim was 
treacherous, and the bullet never hit the 
target at all. 

The enlisted man tried to cover up a 
smile. But the colonel was not in the least 
Ciscomfited. 

“That’s the way you shoot,” he said 
coolly, and handed back the gun. 

*x* * * 


Some varieties of pears do best on pear 
stocks and others do best as dwarfs on 
quince roots; others, still, do equally well 
on either. Examples of this characteristic 
are the following: Angouleme, Louis 
Bonne and Vicar of Wakefield do best as 
dwarfs. Bartlett, Belle Lucrative and 
Seckel do best as standards. Bose, Sheldon 
and Winter Nelis do not succeed at all as 
dwarfs. Anjou, Buffum and Tyson will 
do well on either stock. Tyson and Clapp 
Favorite are rather early pears. Bartlett 
is the most popular of the fall pears and 
its good keeping qualities render it good 
for many weeks. Other good fall pears are 
Angouleme, Bosc, Louis Bonne, Anjou, 
Belle Lucrative, Buffum, Flemish Beauty 
and Seckel. Our finest pears are in this 
list. There are a number of good winter 
pears, of which Clairgeau, Lawrence, 
Vicar of Waketield and Winter Nelis are 
the leading ones. Keifer is a winter pear 
much talked about of late years which has 
become quite popular in Colorado, although 
the quality is so poor that the advisability 
of growing it is questionable. It is the Ben 
Davis of the pear family.—Field and Farm. 

* * * 


The importance of sanitary regulations 
for barber shops is urged by a German 
author, Herr Berger, who states that these 
places are responsible for the spread of 
many diseases in addition to those of skin, 
hair and beard. The barber himself should 
be free from epilepsy, spasms of any kind, 
drunkenness and infectious diseases. He 
should pay special attention to cleanliness 
of his own hands and person, and should 
be instructed in the appearance of diseases 
of the skin, scalp and beard. Persons hav- 
ing contagious diseases of skin, hair, beard 
or other parts should be attended to at 
home with their own instruments. In the 
shop all combs and brushes should be of 
material capable of withstanding frequent 
disinfection, and should be cleansed with 
corrosive sublimate solution after each use, 
and shears, razors and clippers should be 
boiled or wiped thoroughly with alcohol 
after each use. Brushes to dust away hair 
cut from the neck should be forbidden. 
Balls of absorbent cotton, to be thrown 
away after once using, should be substi- 
tuted for puff-balls; and towels, etc., should 
be freshly laundered for each person, or 
paper napkins substituted, and thrown 
away after being once used. 

ca od 


Few American perfumes were made forty 
or fifty years ago, according to O. B. Sal- 
isbury.. The annual product is now about 
$2,500,000 worth, while the imports reach 
$1,500,000 worth, and Greater New York 
uses $1,009,000 worth. For this billions of 
billions of flowers are consumed. The impor- 
tation each year of oil of rose is about $250,- 
000 worth, and each pound of this requires 
about thirteen tons of roses, the petals of 


-400,000 roses being computed to be neces- 


sary for an ounce of oil. The gathering of 
the roses employs 750,000. people:in. south- 





eastern Hurope from the middle of May to 
the middie of July. The odors are ob- 


| (meadow sweet scent), 





tained from the roses, violets, jasmines, 
tuberoses, mignonettes and other flowers, 
by: absorption, in fact, distillation, or ex- 
traction with ethef, sulphide of carbon, or 
chloride of methyl. Artificial synthetic 
perfumes are blended with the flower- 
pomades or essential oils, musk, ambergris, 
or civet, to form vast quantities of fash- 
ionable brands of perfumes. The more im- 
portant of the artificial perfumes’ are ter- 
pineol (lilac scent), salicylic aldehyde 
vanillin (vanilla 
scent), cumarin (new mown hay scent), 
eugenol (clove scent), ionone (violet scent), 
cinnamyl alcohol (hyacinth scent), anisic 
aldehyde (hawthorn scent). 
> * * 


There is reason for believing that the 
orchard needs fertilizing even more than 
the ordinary field crops. A part of the fer- 
tilizing element of the latter is returned to 
the soil each year. The plant food that is 
taken up in the orchard is taken away from 
the soil forever. None is returned to it. It 
is estimated that in a single season an acre 
of apple trees will draw from the soil 49 
pounds of nitrogen, 38 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 72 pounds of potash. These must 
be returned or the productiveness of the 
orchard will be lost.—Ex. 

* * * 

At no time in his whole school career 
is the boy so deserving of sympathy as at 
the time of most rapid growth. In all 
learning, two features are involved: Proper 
presentation of material by the teacher, 
and proper attitude of mind on the part of 
the pupil. Seldom, if ever, can the latter 
condition be supplied by the boy or girl in 
the midst of the physical and mental revo- 
lutions and evolutions of pubescence. 

The great curse of this age is the de- 
mand for rapid education. Parents and 
teachers crowd the children through a Jong, 
hard year’s work. Health is sacrificed for 
promotion. What is learned while a child 
is fatigued is soon lost, the mind’s forces 
being equally dissipated. Vital force is re- 
quired faster than it is generated. The 
work of to-day is done on to-morrow’s 
credit, and the system of a child is wholly 
at a loss to protect itself against disease 
and accident. 

* * ® 

Of William and John Scott, afterward 
Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon, Lord John 
Russell used to tell with infinite zest a 
story which he declared to be highly char- 
acteristic of the methods by which they 
made their fortunes and position. When 
they were young men at the bar, having 
had a stroke of professional luck, they de- 
termined to celebrate the occasion by hav- 
ing a dinner at the tavern and going to the 
play. When it was time to eall for the 
reckoning William Seott dropped a guinea. 
He and his brother seaxched for it in vain 
and came to the condlusion that it had 
fallen between the boards of the uncar- 
peted floor. 

“This is a bad job,” said William, “we 
must give up the play.” 

“Stop a bit,” said John, “I know a trick 
worth two of that,” and called the 
waitress, 

“Betty,” said he, “we’ve dropped two 
guineas. See if you can find them.” Betty 
went down on her hands and knees and 
found the one guinea, which hid rolled 
under the fender. 

“That’s a very good girl, Betty,” said 
John Scott, pocketing the coin, “and when 
you find the other you can kcep it for your 
trouble.” And the prudent brothers went 
with light hearts to the play, and so event- 
ually to the bench and the woolsack. 


———— > +o 0 
Destroying Weeds by Electricity 





Nearly two years ago California Fruit 
Grower published an article on the possi- 
bility of employing electricity in the de- 
struction of weeds. It seems that a be- 
ginning has been made in this direction. 
The Illinois Central Railroad is the first, 
so far as the writer is aware, to employ 
the strange force for the purpose, and it 
has used it on the weeds along its line. 
Not only has electricity been found ser- 
viceable for weed destruc*ion, but the cost 
is much less, we are told than when it 
was done by hand labor. 

It has cost the company in the past about 
$40 per mile to destroy the weeds. With 
electricity, five miles of weeds can be killed 
in an hour at a very small expense. A 
brush heavily charged with electricity runs 
along about eight inches above the ground, 
and every weed with which it comes into 
contact, however big and strong, is. imme- 
diately killed, and turns black as if 
frozen. 

Electric weed-killers may become in the 
future as common as grain threshers now 
are. 





The Triumph Peach Suits Him. 


Report on the New Early Free-Stone Peach by 
a Michigan Grower. 

Together with all other fruit growers, 

I have felt the need of an early ripening 
free stone peach, and I have been anx- 
iously watching for its introduction. Three 
years ago I heard of the Triumph, and 
summer before last I had an opportunity 
of seeing it in all the stages of bearing, 
from flower to fruit, in my neighbor’s 
orchard. I decided it was just what was 
needed, so last spring I put out one hun- 
dred Triumphs and the results more than 
justified my highest expectations. My 
trees were set in the spring of 1897 and 
pruned to a single stalk; they made a fine 
growth and were the admiration of the 
many visitors who came to see them, on 
account of their strong growth, heavy fo- 
linge and sturdy appearance. Neighbor 
Blanding’s Triumphs bore the second year 
and that was considered surprising, but 
mine did even better for they fruited, to 
a limited extent of course, the first year 
and earried the fruit to maturity. The 
beautiful appearance of my trees and the 
fact of their bearing brought fruit men 
from far and near to see them and all 
were surprised and pleased with their large 
size and fine appearance. 
‘ From observation and experience I can 
say that the Triumph has proven to be 
ail that was claimed for it. It is a large, 
yellow-flesh, free-stone peach and ripens 
with the Alexander; its flavor is fine, none 
better in my acquaintance, and my orch- 
ard of 2,000 trees contains all the standard 
varieties, and the pit is very small. 

I left the fruit on the trees until fully 
ripened and observed what I consider two 
most valuable points, and they are that 
it is remarkably free from rot, and hangs 
to the tree most tenaciously. These qual- 
ities were given a thorough test by the 
long wet spell of last summer. I consider 
the “Triumph” a most valuable variety, 
rightly named, and it should keep the name 
of Husted, its originator, green in the 
memory of all fruit growers. 

I have no fruit trees for sale and am 
not in any way interested in the matter 
other than to give an honest, impartial 
statement of my experience with this most 
remarkable and valuable peach, which I 
believe will be a lasting and invaluab‘e 
benefit to fruit growers.—Frank J. Fox, 
in Fenville Herald 


os 


Love is a flower 

n the dim woodland hiding; 
ve is a rose 

Scenting the morning air; 

Love for an hour, 

Love for a life abiding, 

Ever it grows_ 

For hearts that long and dara, 


Love is a dream 
That comes by night unbidden; 
ove is a vision 
‘ading with the morn; 
Love is a stream 
Beneath the rushes hidden, 
Murmuring derision, 
Laughing us to scorn. 
—From ‘Songs of Flying Hours,” y Dr. 
Edward Willard Watson. By permission of 
Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co. 





Captain Upton. 





It is generally admitted that the fruit 
grown in Colorado is of superior quality 
and I am firm in the belief that with the 
care and diligence that should be used 
in any business and with attention 
to all the details from the time the trees 
are set out until the fruit is disposed of, 
there is a profitable future for the fruit 
industry in Colorado. Year in and year 
out it will probably pay as large a divi- 
dend on the investment as any other kin- 
dred occupation associated with the soil. 





Why Money Grows Cheaper. 





The address of Mr. Hepburn, the retir- 
ing president of the State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, at the convention at Niagara 
Falls, was not caly able and interesting, 
but it suggested some points which busi- 
ness men 2@re quite too apt to overlook. 

In theory everybody knows that the rate 
of interest tends to decline and that the 
wages of labor tend constantly to advance. 
It is the natural and inevitable consequence 
of a more rapid increase in accumulating 
wealth than in population. The number 
of workers does not gain faster than the 
number of persons to be fed and clothed 
and housed by their labor. But the number 
of dollars to be employed in productive in- 
dustry gains with every year’s additional 
interest, and even at the lowest rate yet 
attained increases faster than population. 

Many men are unable to realize the fact 
which Mr. Hepburn states, that the days 
of high interest for money have departed 
never to return. Rare and brief spells of 
disturbance may indeed give to lenders 
exceptional opportunities, but it is always 
a mistake to count upon them, or to strive 
to produce a state of things which involves 
an increase in risk quite out of proportion 
to the increase in profit. 

In the long run industries thrive best 
with moderate charges for the use of cap- 
ital, and it is only when disturbance or 
disaster comes that high rates can be even 
temporarily maintained. The demand for 
labor depends upon the purchasing power 
of the millions, most of whom are wage 
earners. Hence their gain in wages in- 
volves an enlargement in the demand for 
their labor. But when money demands 
a larger share of the profits in any busi- 
ness there must remain a smaller. share 
for labor, so that in the long run general 
prosperity can come only when the normal 
cheapening of capital is not arrested and 
the wages of labor are: not reduced. It is 
the fashion in some quarters to pray for 
the return of low wages. But neither this 
country nor any other that is measurably 
prosperous will ever see labor growing 
cheaper and money growing dearer.— 
Tribune. 





Scene of Strife. 





“Any war seenes sin that new. play?” i 


“Well, there’s a village choir—Chicago 
Record. 





How to Clean Furs. 


Furs become very much soiled and need 
renovation as much as any other part of a 
woman’s wardrobe, but :among the many 
directions given for cleansing and renovat- 
ing one seldom finds anything regarding 
furs. Wurriers keep all such trade secrets 
strictly, but oceasionally there is a leakage, 
and I am able to give the result of one. 
Dark furs, as seal, mink, and biack marten, 
are cleaned with fine cedar or mahogany 
sawdust, which is kept in stock by furriers. 
The garment is ripped free from the lining, 
and the fur laid on a table with the hair 
up; then the sawdust is rabbed in the hair, 
and neither strength nor sawdust spared 
during the process. When finished shake 
the fur lightly over the table and save the 
sawdust that drops out. Then put upon 
the table one or two feather pillows in their 
usual muslin slips, and upon these lay the 
furs, hair down this time, and. beat thor- 
oughly with a switch until the sawdust is 
out, and the fur is clean as a pin; keep 
moving the pillows, as the fur must have 
a soft support while beaten. White furs 
are cleaned with white cornmeal applied as 
the sawdust is on the darker varieties. If 
white furs are only slightly soiled they may 
be cleaned with magnesia in small cubes 
that is well rubbed in and then-thoroughly 
dusted out.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





BUGGIES DOWN TO $16.50. 


By co-operation the cost of building open 
buggies has been reduced to $16.50; top bug- 
gies, $22.75; top phaetons, $37.50; top sur- 
reys, $43.75, and all other vehicles at pro- 
portionately low prices. 

All of our readers can get tke benefit of 
these low prices by cutting this notice out 
and mailing to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, who will send them free by mail a 
complete catalogue of all kinds of buggies, 
carriages, wagons, harness, etc., etc. 





The American Navy, Cuba and 
Hawaii. 





A portfolio, ‘in ten’ parts, sixteen views 
in each part, of the finest half tone pictures 
of the American Navy, Cuba and Hawaii 
has just been published and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has made 
arrangements for a special edition for the 
benefit of its patrons and will furnish the 
full set, one hundred and sixty pictures, for 
one dollar. In view of the present excite- 
ment regarding Cuba these pictures sre 
very timely. Send amount with full ad- 
dress to Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





—It is said that Chinese cannot be.tele- 
graphed, but that figures have to be used 
which correspond to certain words. This 
code includes only about one-eighth of the 
words in the language, though this has been 





The illustration represents a big package of beay; 
ful silk remnants. package contains from 49 
50 pieces of silk,--carefully trimmed—and is prepa’ 
especially from our an accumulation of silk rem. 
nants, and they are especially adapted to all kinds of art 
and fancy work. The most beautiful colors and designs, 
With each box is two skeins of the very best embrold. 
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GREEN LEAF OINTMENT 


{ 


POSITIVELY CURES | 


Burns, Bruises, Chafiing, Sunburn, Chapped Handg 
and Face, Old Sores, Dandruff, Scald Head, and all dig 
eases where a local application is indicated. 

If your druggist does not keep it, send us his name 
and address with 10c. to cover postage and packing, wq 
will send you a full size box. ; 


THE GREENLEAF M’F’G. CO., TYRONE, PA. 


CLEAN, SWEET, 


White as Snow, 

Are clothes washed in 

THE WORLD’S WASHER, 
Washes easy. No wear, no 
tear. By my ag youtryit 
before you buy it. Sent 
any where, ie paid, 
Circulars free. C. E. Ross, 
; 116 Clean St., Lincoln, Ll, 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HORSE RADISH. 


Few know the value of this as a relish to eat 
with cold meats. It will grow without culture, 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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Reliable men inevery locality, 
local or traveling, to intreducea 
new discovery and keep our show 
cards tacked up on trees, fences and bridges throughout 
town and country; steady employment; commission or 
salary; $65.60 per month and expenses not to 
exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited in any nank at 


start if desired. Write for particulars. 
THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTBIC CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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We never grew such fine Standard and 
Dwarf pears as this year, the season haa 
been so favorable. Since we must clean 
the land for new plantations, we will offer 
special low prices. Please correspond with 
tus on the subject. 

State what varieties you want and how 
many of each. 

We have largest stock of currants and 
gooseberries in this country. Come and see 
them. We are offering low prices for large 
lots. GREEN’S NURSERY CO. | 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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EPILEPTICIDE will positively and perma~ 
nently cure Epilepsy, Fits or Falling Sickness. 
Endorsed by physicians and hospitals. Re- 
commended in United States Journal Health 
Reports. A Free Trial Bottle Sent toevery 
sufferer on application. It has cured thou- 
sands! It willcure you! Why suffer longer? 
It will cost you nothing to try it,and 1 will 


abide by the results. Write for it. Give full 
name, age, postoffice and express address. 





W.H. MAY, M.D., May Laboratory, 
96 Pine Street, New York City. 
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| THE. DREADED 


UMPTION 


CAN BE CURED 


Medical Council and Laboratory Department. 


y the Editor of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


dear Sir:-\_ A 

In reply to your late adyice, am pleased 
io state that I have discovered a reliable 
snd absolute cure for the dreaded consump- 
ion; also for throat, bronchial and lung 
yroubles; coughs, catarrh, la grippe; scrof-’ 
yla, general decline or weakness, loss of 
flesh and all wasting-away conditions. 

By its timely use thousands of appar- 
sntly hopeless cases have been permanently 
qured. 

There are, undoubtedly, many of your 
friends and readers anxious regarding the 
health of themselves or relatives, who would © 
be benefited or cured, if they would allow’ me 
to advise them in the use of my new discoveries. 

So proof-positive am I of their power 
to cure, based upon actual experience, and 
to better demonstrate their wonderful merits, 
Iwill send Three Free Bottles (The Slocum 
lew System of Medicine) to any of your 
readers who will write me at my Laboratory, 
98 Pine Street, New York, giving name, post 
office and es»rees address. 

Always sincerely yours, 





:—The above fac-simile letter is published for our readezs’ 
a . Se te honest, straightforward oie: and is made to introduce 
the Merits of the Dr. Slocum New System of Medicine. Every sufferer should 
take advantage of it at once, and we ask when writing Dr. Slocum, to kindly 
mention GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. : 





——— 





A SURPLUS..CURRANT.AND GOOSEBERRIES. 








t Bear in mind that we have a surplus of * 
fcurrant cuttings, and of two year old 
‘currant plants, of various varieties, also a | 
isurplus of Houghton & Downing Goose- 
‘berry plants, and that we desire corre- 
spondence with people who desire | to 
!plant these items in considerable amounts. 
| Now is the best time in the history of 
ithis country for buying the above items. 

Our specialties are Loudon red rasp- 
berry plants and Red Cross currant plants. 
We are the disseminators and owners of 
these two valuable fruits, and parties 
buying of us can be assured that their 
‘plants are genuine. Notice that price of 
Loudon red raspberry has been greatly 
reduced, so that every one can now afford 
to plant this most valuable of all hardy, 
market red raspberries. Fall is the best 
time to plant. 
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REEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Among Cur Contributors Are: 


Green’s Nursery Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Prospectus of America’s Creat Fruit Paper. 


tof. H. E,Van Deman. 1.8. Pierce. Sister Gracious. Etc. 
Itis nearly twenty years since Green's Fruit Grower was established. It is the 
“est fruit grower’s paper on this Continent, and the only one having 50,000 sub- 
tibers. No a gee ever attained this success without merit. It has been helpful 
the past, and will be still more helpful in the future. As Geo. W. Campbell 
a Said ; “its tone is good.” There is wen ee Green’s Fruit Grower which a 
her or a mother would object to their children reading. It contains reading 
: tter suitable for young and old, and all classes, whether fruit growers or not. 
*a mine of general useful information. Sample copies are sent free on li- 
yu. Kindly recommend it to your friends, and try to get them to send in their 
‘scription with yours. Call their attention to our gifts of valuable new fruit 
tts, which we send by mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 
‘scriber who weve us 50c. and claims the premium at the time of sending in his 
‘cription. Please remit in le. stamps, or by Postal Money Order. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
{50 Per Day and Expenses, 


We want a religble and trustworthy man 
¥Y man to represent us in every state and coun 
fast of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. Permanent position guarant 
_ ‘bay weekly, Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. Address, % 


"GHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


i : = 


P. C. Reynolds. 








*O-U-G-H” Or the Cross Farmer 


A farmer’s boy starting to plough 
Once harnessed an ox te a oeeek 
But the farmer came out, 

With a furious sh 
And told him he didn’ 


In & manner exceedingly rough, 

He proceeded to bluster and blough; 

He scolded, and scowled, 

He raved and he howled, 

And declared he’d have none of such stough. 


At length, with a grow! and a cough, 

He dragged the poor boy to the trough, 
And ergy aay | him ‘in, 

Till wet to his chin, 

Discharged him and ordered him ough. 


» 
; 


out, ‘ 
t know hough. 


And now my short story is through— 
And I will not assert that it’s trounh 
Bet it’s chiefly designed 

To impress on your mind 

What wonders our spelling can dough. 


And I hope you will grant that althouga 
It may not be the smoothest in flough, 

It bas answered its end 

If it only shall tend 

To prove what I meant it to sho 


‘h. 
~—Professor S. D. Martin in St. Nicholas. 





Uniformity of Fertility. 


It is a misfortune to a farmer to have 
different kinds of soil in the same field, 
chough it may be an advantage to have 
variation on the same farm, so as to grow 
a greater variety of crops. Difference in 
fertility only may be easily remedied with 
manure. But with clay spots, sandy kuolls 
and gravel beds all in the enme field, uni- 
formity of fertility can not be expected.— 
Warmers’ Magazine. 





Close Shaving. 

Don M. Dickinson, of Michigan, told a 
good story to point a political argument the 
other day. ‘There was a temperance crank 
in Detroit,” he said, ‘who was taken sick. 
He sent for a doctor. The doctor told him 
he was all right. ‘What you need,’ he said, 
‘is a little whisky.’ The man nearly col- 
lapsed. ‘Whisky,’ he gasped. ‘Good 
heavens, the folks wouldn’t stand that. I’m 
a prohibitionist.’ The doctor said: ‘Ah, 
that’s al) right. I’ll send around a jug to 
you and you must take it in hot water.’ The 
patient lay back. ‘But if I send for hot 
water,’ he said, ‘they’d suspest.’ The doc- 
tor scratched his head. ‘Well, you shave, 
don’t you? Just send down your mug and 
get the water in that.’ This was on Sat- 
urday. On Monday the doctor called. 
‘Well,’ he said to the family and friends 
who were at the house very much excited, 
‘What's the difficulty? How is the patient?’ 
The whole family talking at once, said: 
‘He’s all right physically, but he’s out of 
his miud completely. He’s been shaving 
ence every seven minutes «all night and all 
day.’ ’’—Troy Times. 





Picking Apples. 


Reports from every section of the 
country show that the winter apple crop. is 
going to fall far short of the average. It 
is rarely that reports are so generally dis- 
couraging for this crop as they are this 
year, and those who take care in harvesi- 
ing the crop and get their fruit ready for 
market in good shape may expect to get 
good prices without difficuity. 

Apples should be picked witz care, and 
never so handled thar they wii! receive the 
slightest bruise. ‘They will stand pretty 
rough usage without making any imme- 
diate show, but it at ali bruised, they will 
soon show the effects of such treatment, 
and their value in market be depreciated. 
When the fruit is plentiful, this does not 
matter so much, because it all sells at a 
coraparatively low price, and enough speci- 
mens that are perfect can be selected to 
“ill the demand for the first-class trade. 


It is not a matter of general knowledge 
that there is a class of buyers for apples 
who habitually pay more for them than is 
paid for oranges, but such is the case. It 
pays to cater to this trade at any time, but 
in a year of scarcity it pays best. 

One Ohio man who takes special care of 
his appies always sells them to this high- 
cless trade at -prices that make his apple 
trees as valuable to him as any orange 
grove in Florida. Buyers knew about this, 
and will always pay more for such fruit, 
unless they can get it at the going price.— 
Farm News. 





When to Piant Orchard Trees, 


_ It used to be the rule to plant ali trees 
in the spring, and to those not much in 
the way of tree planting it is still believed 
to be the best time, but those actually en- 
gaged in the business know that early fall 
is an excellent time for the purpose. Not 
only does it appear to be the best time for 
the trees, but there is to be considered that 
early fall is a period of much more leisure 
to the farmer than is spring. There will 
always be many, who will continue to 
plant in spring. Winter is a dreary 
time to many, and when spring comes 
garden work comes uppermost in their 
thoughts, and tree planting follows with 
other garden work. But thinking of the 
run of orchard trees; early fall is better 
for the trees than. spring. Most every 
one that has had experience knows that 
spring planted fruit trees rarely make much 
growth the first season. The reason is be- 
cause the heat of spring and summer comes 
on to them before they have got a good 
roothold. In many cases the trial is so 
severe that the trees die in summer after 
having shot out fairly in spring. Early 
fall planting usually results in the reverse 
of this. What is meant by early fall is 
about a month or so before. the natural 
fall of the leaf. With us in this part of 
Pennsylvania this time is about the close 
of September and not later than the first 
week in October. Trees planted at an 
early time like this must have their leaves 
taken off, stripped off if they will come, 
cut off if they are too persistent to strip. 
Apples, pears, plums and cherries are cer- 
tainly the better planted at this time, but 
I think in my own case I would let the 
peaches be til! spring, for the reason that 
winter seems to damage newly set peach 
trees. But the other trees mentioned 
should be planted. Usually at the time 
mentioned the soil is quite dry and warm. 
This is no hindrance whatever; rather an 
advantage, as will be seen. The leaves 
should be taken from the trees as sug- 
gested and proper sized holes dug, sceing 
to it that good soil will surround the roots. 
The soil being dry can be broken up finely 
and gotten in well around the roots. This 
soil should be tramped or pounded in 
around the roots until compacted as closely 
as possible. Then when the hole is nearly 
full pour in enough water to well saturate 
the soil. When this has soaked away the 
hole should be filled up level. Trees planted 
this way find their roots in soil warm and 
moist, and almost at once commence to 
make new roots. They are firmly estab- 
lished before winter comes, and when 
spring returns they make a nice growth, 
almost the equal of trees never moved, and 
very much better than those set in spring. 
I have known of orchards set out in Sep- 
tember, when the ground was hot as well 
as the air, and the soil was dry, and cer- 
tainly trees could not have done better.than 
these did. This planting -in early fall 
means the gain of a season over that of 
spring, as the spring planted ones make 
such a slender growth the first summer. 
All kinds of small fruits could be planted 





at the same time with equal success. Those 


Va’ 


who have not planted trees in early fall 
and make trial. of, it now, willbe plea 
with the result. when the. times comes for 
the foliage to expand in the spring.—-Prac- 
tical Faimer, ° a: Seg 


4 





“Hoss”? Swappers of Andros 
coggin. 


As the days get shorter and the cold 
creeps down more and more at lonesome 
evening, that class of Androscoggin farm- 
ers known as hoss swappers begin to gather 
in the sunny, mellow afternoons on the 
warm sides of Haymarket square, Lewis- 
ton, and exchange horses. Tuesday, just 
after dinner, for instance, the most miscel- 
laneous collection of old ring-boned, greased- 
heel, spavined, and broken-down nags ever 
seen in Lewiston were collected in a kinder- 
garten ring about the boss horse swapper, 
and every one was talking at once. What 
a scoop that would have been for the agent 
of the society with the elastic name! One 
of the horses hadn’t been fed, and was 
chewing a rag bit full of pepper, as was 
easy to see by the ghastly manner in which 
it imitated the jumping and frisking of a 
young horse. One of the horse swappers 
was calling attention to his steed in a loud 
voice, and all eyes were fixed upon it when 
it suddenly lost its balance and feil over 
from exhaustion. All hands tried to set 
the poor creature upon its feet, but it had 
stood all it wanted to, and with a sigh of 
relief it stretched out its neck and gave up 
the ghost. he owner gave a job man a 
ten-cent piece and the harness and cart to 
take the body to the city field and bury it. 
—IKXennebec Journal. 





Our Boy at Santiago. 


“The second night we were in camp on 
Cuban soil,” says Wilsor, “was at a place 
dubbed Crabville. My own tent was pitched 
close to the graves of four Cuban soldiers 
killed a few days previous. Just after dark 
there began to be queer noises, and a hand- 
kerchief I laid down began to slowly dis- 
appear under the edge of the tent. I grabbed 
for it, there was a rattle as if of bones, a 
hasty scuttling over the grass and the hand- 
kerchief vanished down a hole into one of 
those graves. Yes, sir, it certainly was 
spooky, and the first little cold chills had 
hardly ceased playing tag up and down 
my back when I heard some one yell: ‘Who 
the d has got my boot?’ Then the boys 
began an investigation, and the light of the 
first torch disclosed a funny sight-—hun- 
dreds of great, brown, dirty-looking land 
crabs with staring eyes and queer sidling 
gait, scuttling for every hole and erevice 
in sight. It was funny, but the humorous 
side was soon forgotten, for the beggars 
would give us no peace and would make off 
with everything movable. Everyone had to 
sleep with boots on, and in some tents the 
men took turns in watching with a club 
while the others slept. 

“Cuba has the most ants of any place I 
was ever in. There are big ants, little ants, 
black ants, brown ants, red ants, white ants 
and gray ants. They crawled into every- 
thing, over everything and we became quite 
accustomed to having them crawl all over 
us when we lay down. 

“‘When I heard the first bullets sing past 
I felt queer; wished I wasn’t there, don’t 
you know, and at the same time knew I 
ought to be. Then I saw a man killed and 
some more wounded, and after that I didn’t 
mind much. I kind of got to feeling that 
if I wasn’t hit in the head it didn’t matter 
much if I was bit. But I wasn’t, and I 
had a chance to knock a Spanish sharp- 
shooter from his perch in a tree. <A. black 
man of the 25th infantry near me caught 
a nearly spent bullet in his-arm. .The ball 
went deep, nearly to the bone. Pulling. out 
his jackknife with the other hand he cut 
out the bullet, made a rough bandage and 
went on whooping into the fight. 

“The bullets flew like hail sometimes. 
Strapping on six canteens I started from 
the hospital for a brook three-quarters of 
a mile away. The nearer I got to the brook, 
the closer the bullets sang. Just as I 
reached it a Cuban doctor rode up, spoke 
to me and mismounted. Taking a drink- 
ing cup from his pocket, he stooped to fill 
it with water, when a ball struck him in 
the center of his forehead and he sank 
down without a moan. I pulled the body 
ug on the bank, filled one canteen and 
skipped. 

“T’ve lived on five hardtack and a piece 
of bacon many a day, when I was sick at 
that. The bacon is nothing more or less 
than fat, salt pork slightly smoked, most 
unpalatable stuff. It is called sow’s belly. 
I’ve seen sick men starve to death because 
they simply couldn’t eat it, and there was 
nothing else. We saw so much sickness 
and death tkat all sensibility has become 
blunted and the death of a man now doesn’t 
affect us in the least. It is only one more 
poor devil gone.”—American Agriculturist. 





Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 


We are glad to announce that the Kola 
plant, recently discovered on the Congo 
River, West Africa, has proved itself a 
sure cure for Asthma, as claimed at the 
time. We have the testimony of ministers 
of the gospel, doctors, business men and 
farmers, all speaking of the marvelous cu- 
rative power of this new discovery. Hon. 
L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes that 
he could not lie down night or day from 
Asthma, and the Kola Plant cured him at 
once. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Newell, 
Iowa, was cured by it of Asthma of twenty 
years’ standing, and many others give sim- 
ilar testimony. ‘To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every read- 
er of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER who 
suffers from any form of Asthma. In re- 
turn they only ask that you tell your neigh- 
bors of it when cured yourself. This is 
very fair, and we advise all sufferers from 
Asthma to send for the Case. It costs you 
nothing. 





With this issue of the Fruit Grower we are 
starting the season’s advertising of the 
Dandy Green Bone Cutters which are manu- 
factured by Stratton & Osborne of Erie, Pa. 
These people have «en known to the public 
so long and favorably as to need no intro- 
duction from us. Suffice it to say that they 
manufacture the most extended line of bone 
cutters now offered to the trade and  Naragicr 
Theiz machines run through a long list of 
sizes, ag | made with and without gear, 
and both hand and power and hand and 
power combined. They range in capacity from 
a few pounds to 200 pounds per hour. Write 
for just what you want. We think they can 
supply your needs. Ask for their new {tllus- 
trated catalogue which contains prices, cuts, 
ete. Please say that you saw the ad. in our 
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Midsummer, 


Where meadow lilies in the grasses toss, 
Met by the undulate zephyr passing by, 
Close to a deep, cool copse, where rocks and 


moss ‘ 
With leafy vines in wild profusion lie. 
I sit and watch the gurgling brook defy 
The torrid heat, with murmurs of cool sound, 
No longer city-tired, for I have found 
Sureease from the turmoil of trampled 
streets, 
Among sweet nooks and dryad-formed re- 


treats 
Where some shy flower filling a hidden 


place, 
Lifts up its smiiing, heavenly patterned face. 


Here from the sordid worid to sit apart, 

And breathe rich scents whose sweetness 
cannot yen: 

To note a distant bird-song’s tremulous fall, 

And greet the squirrel, strong in pulse and 


eart, 
Is more than jubilee or carnival. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





Failure of the Apple Crop. 


Editor of the American Oultivator: 

Why didn’t our large commercial orch- 
ards bear heavy or good average crops of 
fruit this season, when at one time they 
gave every promise of it, instead of very 
light crops or none at all? Several reasons 
have been given, but the one put forth most 
prominently among them all was “the un-: 
favorable weather in blossoming time.” . It 
was said there was too much wet and cold 
and cloudiness during the time of polliniza- 
tion or fertilization. 

If that was the true reason, why didn’t 
it affect all my trees, some of which are 
quite well loaded with fruit, including the 
Baldwins. Again, I have noticed that a 
great many trees in the gardens of Hal- 
lowell and Loudcn Hill are heavily loaded 
and in some of the orchards in Gardiner 
the trees are quite wel! loaded. Now the 
weather there was the same as in other 
locations, where there is but little or no 
fruit. Hence, that sort of reasoning is 
slightly, if not largely, erroneous. 





What Bismarck Cost Europe. — 


The influence of a single man upon -na- 
tional life, and his power not only in his 
own country but as affecting the institu- 
tions of many other countries, is well. il- 
lustrated in the life of the late Prince Bis- 
marck. The Figaro, of Paris, estimates 
that through the direct influence of this 
man, who really created United Germany, 
the expenditures for military armament 
within one-third of a century were brought 
up to a sum almost double that appro- 
priated for the same purpose at the open- 
ing of that period. About 1865 the annual 
military expenditure of European countries 
was 2,574,000,000 francs, or $515,000,000. 
For the past year this same expenditure 
had grown to 4,596,000,000 or $919,200,000. 
The same paper figures that the Bismarck- 
jan policy has cost Europe since 1865 about 
45,000,000,000 francs, or $9,000,000,000. 





Epigrams of the War. 


“War is not a picnic.”—Hamilton Fish. 

“Suspend judgment.”—Sigbee’s message 
to Washington. 

“Remember the Maine!’’—Schley’s signal 
to his fleet. 

“Don’t swear, shoot!”’—Colonel Wood, to 
the Rough Riders. 

“Don’t cheer just now; those poor devils 
are dying.’’—Captain Philip. 

“Shafter is fighting, not writing.’”—Gen- 
eral Corbin, to Secretary of War Alger. 

“Who would not gamble for a new star 
in the flag?’—Buckey O’Neill, Rough 
Rider. 

“Afraid I'll. strain my guns at long 
range; I guess I’ll close in,.”—Lieutenant 
Wainwright. 

“Don’t get between my guns and the 
enemy.”’—Dewey, to Prince Henry, of Ger- 
many. 

“T’ve got them now; they’ll never get 
home.”’—Schley, on guard at Santiago 
harbor. 

“There must be no more recalls. Iron 
will break at last.”—Hobson, to Admiral 
Sampson. 

“Don’t mind me, boys, go on fighting.”— 
Captain Allen K. Capron, of the ‘Rough 
Riders. 

“Take that for the Maine!”—Captain 
Sigsbee, as he fired a shot through the 
Terror. : 

“We will make Spanish the Court lan- 
guage of Hades.”—Fighting Bob Evans, 
when war was declared. 

“Excuse me, sir; I have to report that 
the ship has been blown up, and is sink- 
ing.”’—Bill Anthony, of the Maine. 

“I want to make public. acknowiedgment 
here that I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty.”—Captain Philip. 

“Expect to take the place as soon as I 
can move. Reinforcements: wil! not reach 
me.”—General Shafter, before Santiago. 

“Don’t hamper me with instructions. I’m 
not afraid of the entire Spanish fleet with 
my ship.”—-Captain Clark, of the Oregon, 
to the Board of Strategy. 





Fall and Winter Pears. 


Fine-skinned, smooth Bartletts -still seem 
to hold their own for the late summer and 
fall trade. The heavy yield of these trees, 
and the ready market which they find, 
makes them a profitable pear to grow, 
writes S. W. Chambers, in the American 
Cultivator. Bartletts are not by any means 
the best pears for home use, for. the com- 
mon Seckel, Flemish Beauty and many 
dwarf varieties far surpass them in my 
estimation, but owing to the handsome ap- 
pearance of the former fruits they will 
always command good prices. The buy- 
ing publi¢ still judge of fruits largely from 
their outside ggpearance. The Bartletts 
are juicy and sweet, but one soon sickens 
of them if plenty are to be had. They 
ripen so rapidly, and then become so, soft 
and squashy, that one must use haste in 
selling them. They should be pulled off 
the tree when quite green, and allowed to 
ripen in a dark room to get the best re- 
sults. ' 

The old Flemish Beauties are bright, red- 
cheeked pears with a dark, greenish color, 
but of late years they crack open and spoil 
in many sections, so that they are unfit for 
market use. The flavor of these pears is 
delicious, and beyond comparison. They 
never sold very well in the general market, 
and of late years their cracked surfaces 
have caused them to fall into greater dis- 
favor. ‘Those who know them, however, 
would always prefer one to almost any 
other variety of pears, cracks and all in- 
cluded. The cause of this cracking open 


way, but the weather is partly responsible 
for their injury. In very wet seasons the 
cracking is a great deal worse than at 
other times. 

The Anjou come in later in the season, 
and owing to their tough skins are enabled 
to stand inclement weather. They are very 
seldom knotty and cracked, and they sell 
pretty well in the average market. They 


-are abundant producers, and should not be 


neglected in any orchard. The stings of 
insects cannot injure these -pears as much 
as the Bartletts or Flemish Beauties, for 
their skins are so tough and thick that the 
stings hardly penetrate through to the meat 


_of the fruits. 


Good fall and winter pears are always 
in demand, and owing to.the small quan-. 
tity grown the prices are generally high. 
They should be ready for market just at 
the close of the season for summer fruit. 
This is generally when the grape supply 





faces—Political.” 


of the fruit must be due to the soil in some |' 


is' beginning to dwindle down. ‘There is a 
demand for fruit then, and it can be sup- 
plied with the late fall. pears;fbut if one 
waits too long the. hothouse fruits come in 
and cause prices to decline. Some of this 
fruit can be kept for the holidays, but only 
such pears as have fine, fair outside ap- 
pearances.—Rural World. 





Long Faces and Politics. 


“Farmers and truckers wearing long 
This phrase is taken 
from a headline in a Southern newspaper. 
It was intended to call attention to two 
pieces of information independent of each 
other, but it is suggested that the connec- 
tion between the long faces of farmers and 
polities is frequently closer than might ap- 
pear on the surface.—Southern arm Mag- 
azine, 





Protect the Elephant. 


_An effort is being made to check the 
wholesale slaughter of elephants in Afnica. 
The present rate of destruction threatens 
to exterminate the animal within a few 
years. The greed of the ivory hunters has 
been so great that an unusually large num- 
ber of elephants are being killed for their 
tusks. The ivory workers of Belgium, of 
which there are a large number, have sud- 
denly awakened to the fact that if the kill- 
ing is not checked they may find their oc- 
cupation gone. In the meanwhile M. Paul 
Boudarie, a member of the French Society 
for the Taming of the African Elephant, 
believes that the anima] can be domesti- 
cated and made useful. He is trying to 
secure concerted action by Belgium, 
France, England and Germany to regulate 
elephant hunting, and save the beast from 
destruction. It is to be hoped that his 
efforts will meet with success. The exter- 
mination of the buffalo in this country was 
a blot upon our civilization, and the same 
sort of destruction is now being visited 
upon some kinds of birds with most de- 
plorable results. The elephant, besides fur- 
nishing ivory, can be made useful, as is 
now done in some parts of Africa and ‘in 
India. To drive him from the face of the 
earth is unworthy of nineteenth century 
progress.—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 





Selling Fruits. 


For a couple of weeks back, while we 
were marketing apples, pears and other 
things, I have been a frequent visitor at 
the Buffalo markets and commission stores. 
I think a little time spent there is time 
well spent, for one can learn a good many 
things there that one would not dream of 
at home. I only wish that all fruit-pro- 
ducers and fruit-shippers would visit the 
markets more generally and frequently, 
writes T. Greiner, in the Farm and Fire- 
side. If they are at all observing they will 
see for themselves that the fruit-grower’s 
worst enemy is the fruit-grower himself. 
See the great quantity of stuff that is ut- 
terly unfit for market. See, just at this 
time, the lot of miserable peaches—peaches 
in small baskets, peaches in large baskets, 
peaches in boxes and peaches in crates, that 
crowd the sidewalks in front of the com- 
mission stores—that early stuff not larger 
than a hickory-nut (and gnarly. and imper- 
fect otherwise in the bottom of the basket 
besides)—the clings not fit to eat and not 
even good enough for hogs. Those early 
clings are reliable annual and heavy bear- 
ers, and the markets are glutted with them 
year after year. People get a taste of them 
at the very. beginning of the peach season, 
and it. makes. them sick of peaches right 
away. Such-stuff discourages the buyer. 
It. demoralizes-the whole fruit market, and 
I verily believe that the actual loss in cash 
to the fruit-grower on that account amounts 
to millions of dollars a year. In fact, it 
threatens the very foundation of the busi- 
ness; namely, the willingness of the Amer- 
ican people to use fresh fruits freely, and 
to pay a fair price for a good article. The 
remedy which I would propose, and which 
I feel sure would prove very effective in 
bettering the whole of our fruit market, 
involves first of all the cutting down of all 
our first early peaches. Even if they bring 
& moderate revenue to individual fruit- 
growers they are still a nuisance and a 
danger to the whole fruit-growing industry. 
The sooner the Early Rivers, Early Bea- 
trice and other peaches (so-called) of that 
class are wiped out of existence, at least 
for general market. purposes, the better for 
the entire fruit trade——Rural World. 





FORTUNE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


The new, loud, clear, Giant Talking Ma- 
chine is creating the greatest sensation in 
large cities. The new machine and complete 
public exhibition outfit: can be had for less 
than $25.00. Examination free, and any 
bright young man without experience can fill 
a hall-every evening at 25c. admission. Peo- 
ple go wild over this new invention... For 
full particulars address Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
(Ine.,) Chicago. 





The Companion for the Rest of 1898. 


The principal attractions offered by The 
Youth’s Companion for the a? weeks 
of 1898 provide a foretaste of im ae things 
to follow in the new volume for 1899. To the 
first issue in November Frank R. Stockton 
will contribute a humorous sketch, entitled 
“Some of My Dogs,” and in the issua for the 
week of November 10th will appear Rudyard 
Kipling’s thrilllng story of the heroism of 
soldiers in the ranks, 
Sarah Sands.” In the sevén issues to follow 
there will be contributions by Lord Dufferin, 
William D. Howalls, J. BE. Chamberlain, the 
American war correspondent, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, the Marquis of 
Lorne, Mme. Lillian Nordica and I. ro lng 
Those who subscribe now for the 1 vol- 
ume’ will receive every November and De- 
cember issue of: The Companion from the 
time’ of subscription to the end of the year 
free, the Companion Calendar for 1899 free, 
and then the entire 52 issues of The Com- 
panion to January 1, 1900. An illustrated 
announcement of the 1899 volume and sample 
copies will be sent free to any one address- 


in 
” THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Boston, Mass. 





Recommends “Caustic Balsam’? Highly. 


Bloomsburg, Pa., March 13, ’95. 

the Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
I certainly recommend “‘Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam’’ very highly to all persons needing a 
horse liniment One of the greatest cures 
I made in using Caustic Balsam was on a 
gray mare that I had refused two hundred 
dollars cash for, time and again, until she 
was thrown over a stump and injured her 
shoulder blade. We_could hardly get her 
home to the stable. I sent for a veterinary 
surgeon and he said I should poultice it to 
draw the soreness out, which I did for sever- 
al weeks without any relief at all, until I 
began using Caustic Balsam, which I contin- 
ued uae until evegy particle of soreness has 
gone, and to-day that shoulder is just as good 
as the other one. I have also used it quite 
a.number of. times among my neighbors in 
severe cases of spavin, with the best results. 

; : HARRY W. DEILY. 


The Best Blister Used. 





FARM WAGON FOR ONLY $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels. with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Hand agon, 
sold at the low-price of $19.95. The wagon 
is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 
“30-inch wheels with 4incl tire. 


This. wagon :is° made of best material 
throughout, and-really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaran- 
teed for one year. Catalogue giving a full 
description will be mailed upon application 
by the Empire’ Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
Tit., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices, made any size and widtb of tire, 
to fit any axle. ‘ 
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A FALLACY EXPLODED. © 


Men Suffering With Stricture or 

Enlargement of the Prostate 
Gland Need:‘no Longer 
Appeal to the Surgeon. 


eee » 


One remarkable result -of the discovery 

of Solvent-Alterans for the cure of -stric- - 
ture and prostgtie troubles is. the explosion » 
of the popular ‘belief that the surgeon’ is 

the man to appéal to for the cure of these 
troubles. For centuries men have submit-); 
ted to the surgeon’s  kiilfe, have “used. 
sounds and bongies to keep the passage 

open. Operations never -have and -never 

will remove these.troubles.. They simply 

divide or cut through the obstruction, but 

never remove itso: that. the operation has 

to be repeatedly performed in Arder for 

the patient to obtain relief. 

The history of Solvent-Alterans for the 

radical cure of-stricture ‘and the removal 
of prostatic diseases is. a story of earnest. 
investigation, “of repeated “experiment and 
untiring labor. Every land has been 
searched for curative.agents until at last 
suecess has crowned: relentless ' purpose— 
chemistry and plant life have contributed 
an absolute and_radical cure for urethral 
stricture, gleet, prostatic irritation and en- 
largement, mucous discharges and urinary 
disorders—the importance of which few 
can realize who have not been person- 
ally afflicted. 

We not only publish. to the ‘world the 
formula. telling what -Solveut-Alterans — is 
made of, but we aiso publish the names and 
addresses of scores of men who. are glad to 
testify to the wonderful cures obtained. Of 
course, in an announcement like this, we 
cannot find room for many, but if you are 
interested, send us your name and address 


and we will send evidence in the shape of 
testimonials that. are absolutely convincing. 


: 


Cal., writes as follows: 


“I have waited for_a time before report- 
ing to you the progress of one of my pa- 
tients. I treated hiin twenty-one years ago 
with sounds and ‘afterwards with electricity, 
but his case proved to be very obstinate. 
Twelve years ago he was operated on in San 
Francisco and was°made worse. Under the 
influence of your Solvent-Alterans the stric- 
tures have been removed. It is actually a 
wonder to me. The old methods of treating 
stricture I have forever done with. Nearly 
all strictured men have been fooled by the 
sounds and instruments until they have little 
faith in anything. Electricity sometimes 
cures but it is a great source of irritation, 
especially in cases of irritable urethra and in 
nervous patients. “I am the owner of the 
Eureka Springs Hotel and Sanitarium, and 


stricture, I shall-be able to do a good work 
in that especial line.” 

This is a well authenticated case, where 
the treatment was used by the advice and 
under the, personal supervision of the at- 
tending physician. 

The result obtained in this case is truly 
wonderful, yet no less so than. in_thou- 
sands of others. We give below a letter, 
received November 11, 1896, from Mr. 
W. G. Westcott, of Sackett Harbor, N.Y.: 


“You will doubtless be pleased to learn of 
the good results which I have obtained by 
the use of your’Solyent-Alterans. — Briefly I 
will describe my. condition when I entered 
upon the treatment. I had been a sufferer 
for nearly twenty-five years with a chronic 
prostatic obstruction, which necessitated the 
use of a catheter daily. I could write vol- 
umes about the unpleasant experiences, the 
mortification, unrest, wneasiness and pain 
which I have suffered. as a result of this 
prostatic disorder..You will doubtless know 
better than I can tell you what I have passed 
through. The frequent calls to pass the 
urine necessitated my rising several times 
during the night, and also passing the same 
often during the day; the catheter was my 
constant companion, nearer to me than any 
friends, and as much a necessity as food. 
When I began the use of your Solvent- 
Alterans in April, 1895, I had little faith 
that help could be-obtained,. for I had ex- 
hausted every effort, having been. under th 
care of specialist’: in“ Béllevue Hospital, Ne 
York city, and. also. treated by one of the 
foremost physicians in Biffalo. All were dis- 
appointing, so far as results were concerned, 
and I returned home fully convinced that no 
cure could possibly be found by such treat- 
ment. You can well imagine my joy and hap- 
piness when [ learned-of your remedy. I 
determined to make ‘another trial, which I 
did, with the result. that-I have not used the 
catheter for more than a year. I Dow pass 
urine with perfect freedom, it comes quickly 
without effort, the bladder is fully drained 
of its contents, and there is no pain or dis- 
tress attending the: effort. You have my 
best wishes for the future, and for the con- 
tinued success. of your..wonderful remedy; 
for Sulvent-Alterans is, in my opinion, 2 most 
marvelcus remedy, surpassing in effects any 
other of which I have knowledge.” 


The result.in this“case proves the. effi- 
cacy of Solvent-Alterans in reducing and 
subduing prostatic enlargement, which is 
considered incurable by the medical pro- 
fession. Mr. C. O. Holmes, of Haverhill, 
Mass., was afflicted in the same way, and 
was cured after having suffered for fifteen 


years. } ; 

Mr. J. W. Adams; of Pink Staff, ll., in 
a letter dated September 6, 1896, says: 

“In the year 1882 I was employed on @ 
carrier track. on the roof of a large hay barn, 
and fell about fifteen feet, lighting astride 
of a timber which brutsed my urethra near 
the rectun: and caused a most violent in- 
flammation -to develop... In six months ‘the 
stream of-uriné.had~become very..small, so 
much so, that I cotild pass starcely more 
than a drop or twa at a time.- I would have 
to get up six or eight; times each night to 
pass urine, which looked: as if there-had been 
eggs broken in it, caused by catarrh of the 
bladder. I was compelled to strain at stool, 
and when , rggete urine it nearly. killed me. 
Sometimes it would: dribble constantly, keep- 
ing my clothes moist. In this condition I be- 

an treatment with your Solvent-Alterans. 

o-day I am as well as*fn my boyhood days. 
I feel well, sleep well, and am working hard, 
which I have net been able to do for niany 
years. It is impossible for me to tell you 
how I suffered. Death ‘would have been a 
blessed relief to me. To-day I am the pie- 
ture of health. Solvent-Alterans did it. I 
tried everything but the kuife. One bottle 
cured me in forty. days.” 

Mr. William H. Bews, of Cheboygan, 
‘Mich., who is connected with the Swain 
Wrecking Co., writes as follows: 

“I cannot speak too highly of your remedy; 
it is all that you represent it to be. I ha 
been troubled with stricture for fourteen 
years, and expected to be-so until my dying 
‘day, but after using your Sobvent-Alterans 
thé third time, I feund- that [I-could passa 
stream of water that actually surprised me. 
I felt a little inconvenience after urinating, 
but it has left me now and I am as sound as 
a dollar.” : - 

Mr. €. C. Aman, of Fort Brook, Fla., 
in a letter dated September 6, 1896, says: 

“T commenced to use your Solvent-Alterans 
three months ago after suffering three years 
with stricture and during that time being 
given up. by. physicians as incurable. I em- 
ployed te three weeks and was cured sound 
and well.. It. has been two months or more 
sinee I stopped its use and am as well and 
sound as ever. I can do as much work as 
any man. Solvent-Alterans has made a new 
man of me and I bpm = 4 recommend it to 
all who suffer with stricture.’ . 

Mr. V. Whitman, of Walkerville, 


Mont., says: 

“My experience with your remedy teaches 
me that every word in your pamphlet is 
truthful. Solvent-Alterans removed four 
strictures of about eight years standing, 
clearing the urethra. to its normal size. The 
first application bronght. relief, and a steady 
improvement continued. until I was cured. 

Another remarkable cure is that of Mr. EB. 
L. Putnam. of Baroda, “Mich.;:°who hed been 
troubled with prostatic irritation for several 

ears, and who reports that Sodvent-Alteraus 

as completely cured him. OY Xaghee ee” 

In view of the far reaching comsequences of 
urethral and prostatic disorders, it behooves 
every man tobe pliysically sound. Many men 
spend hundreds of dollars in an endeavor to 
obtain a cure for an irfitation of the bladder 
which is easily cured when «the strictyre, 
which produced it, is removed. It is not nee- 
essary tbat you-place yourself under the 
eare of a surgeon for operation or spend from 
$25.00 to $100.00 for an instrumental treat- 
ment which is sure~to’ prove _unsucossful. 
You can be treated’ At home. You can use 
Solvent-Alterans yourself and_ observe with 
satisfaction a gradual cure being brought 
abo 

ou our free book telling all ahout Solvent. 
‘iterans and its marvelous cures; also“our 
folder of testimonials from met of sy aa 
and from all-parts of the country.» We 4 
sure that your intelligent desire for a ther 
ough cure: will do the rest. Address Us, 

refore, at once, as follows: 
com *EMPIRD + MEDIOAB: COMPANY,. 
90 Smith: Building, Court Square, 
Boston, Mass. 








ut. : Xm $ 2 
on, to send . 
Permit us, therefore, to beg of you x 


Dr. BE. W.-Hewitt, of Highland Park, - 


now that I have found a reliable remedy for’ 
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Hearing Tubes, 
Jarge size Show Bills, ans 
An opportunity to maks BIG MONEY EASY.giving 
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The Parrot has Escaped from the Cage. 
Try to find him, 


Every little girl under 14 years of age cut- 
,ting out this picture, and marking plainly with 
pencil or pen, the missing bird (if she can find 
it) will receive free of charge while they last, a 
,set of doll’s furniture, 26 pieces, if she sends 
-her answer with a 2-cent stamp for postage to 
|W. J. THompson Co., 22 North William 
Street, New York City. 


Please mention Green's Frult Grower. 
cxamine 


COSTS NOTHIN this hand- 


some stem wind American Watch. It 
is Gents’ full 18 size hunting case stem 
— = ee 7 GOLD PLATED 
py the celebrated wear-resistin; 
Riverside Process, latest beaded 
edges, highly ornamented en- 
eraving.ZOVEMENT isagen: 
uine American, solid nickel 
stem wind and stem set, 
quick train, 7 jeweled,*® 
perfect time keeper and 
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Inited States by one of the 
Fog largest and most reliable 
fand best makers in this 


; country. 
Cut this 
sad out 
QUR OFFE 
and send to us, send no 
money, and we will send 
this perfect wateh to you 
byexpress, C.0.D., subject 
oy tuexamination. Examine 
~ it at your express office 
andiffound perfectly satisfactory, exactly as repro- 
sented, and such values as you never saw or heard of 
before and equa! to watches that retati at $12.10 to $20.00, 
pay the express agent our special offer price of $4.08 and ex- 
press charges. 3000 will be sold at $4.95. DO NOT DELAY. 
LADY’s Watch in all respectssimilar tothe above— 
same terms and price. 
Order at once. Addres 
DR 


EXEL WATCH CO., 
CHICAGO. 






610 BOYCE BUILDING, 


THE 


GENTLEWOMAN 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL FOR WOMEN. 


Twenty-Four to Thirty-Six Large Pages 
(11x16), Published MONTHLY, 


THE GENTLEWOMAN is a charming illustrated 
monthly, with all original matter by best authors, 
Special Departments. Home Dressmaking, Fancy 
, Work, Music, How to Feec the Babies, Correspond- 
}ence, Cooking, Fashions, and full of interest to the 
young. peopie and all the family. Handsomely 
printed. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU. 


By Special Arrangement with the Publishers, we 
are enable to Offer 


THE GENTLEWOMAN. one year 1.00 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Te ae -50 to for 
Beal Value, _- - - @1.60 60 Cts. 


De not delay or fail totake advantage of this 
great offer, for never before was so much offered for 
60 small a sum. 

Address all orders to 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 


| 
SHORTHAND FREE, tescons ty oni 
iand personally. Pupils locuted. Send for cir- 


culars. Write Chaffee’s Phonographic Institute, 
Oswego, N. Y., E. M. WOLF, Manager. 








,Do You want to be Attractive, Lovely and 
Neat iu ap earance ? If so, BUY IT. 
TRY IT. ENJOY Y- 


0c. Dr, SUHNLINS-PANAMA-BOMB, 0c, 


The most wonderful Spot-Killer of the world. Re- 
‘moves stains from Cioth, Linen and all materials. 
|\eoore. ‘our clothes {in first-class order. By mail, 10e. 
\MO IS P. BARNETT & BRO. Incorporated 
‘Dept. 51. 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. Agents wanted, 








REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


APPLES THE RESULT OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC HORTICULTURE. 


There are a few moderate crops of apples 
in Western New York this year. From my 
observation I should judge that one orchard 
‘in twenty has some apples and perhaps one 
orchard in a hundred has a good crop of 
fair, sound, marketable apples. I have been 
riding around'some of late among the orch- 
ards trying to ascertain, if possible, why 
a few orchards bear fruit while the great 
majority: of orchards are barren or have 
only a few scattering apples fit only for the 
dry house. Riding on the cars through 
those sections of Monroe and.Orleans coun- 
ties best adapted to the production of fruit 
you pass orchard after orchard, some very 
large ones, covering the best land upon the 
farms, that are entirely unproductive and 
apparently neglected, a stunted growth of 
weeds or June grass under the trees, which 
have thick, scraggy tops, the foliage pale, 
unhealthy and many of them have sub- 
heads near the ground, where sprouts have 
started and been left to grow, robbing the 
upper heads of the nutrime.:t of which they 
so much stand in need, the owners lacking 
enterprise sufficient to prune and cultivate 
them as they should be pruned and culti- 
vated and lacking courage and decision to 
dig them up. 

Now, why is it that some orchardists 
have tolerably fair crops of apples, an- 
nually, while others have hardly a full crop 
once in ten years? I have asked this ques- 
tion, repeatedly, through Green’s Fruit 
Grower, and other publications, and am be- 
ginning to conclude that it is because the 
former treat their orchards in con- 
sonance with the revelations of science, 
while the latter entirely neglect such in- 
struction. By science I mean ascertaining 
the cause of phenomena and effects, learn- 
ing the laws of nature and applying treat- 
ment in accordance with that knowledge. 
Science teaches that fruit trees and plants, 
to grow freely and bear health; fruit fit for 
the proper nourishment of mankind, must 
have a liberal supply of moisture to dis- 
solve its plant-food and transport it to the 
leaves, thence to the inner bara and to the 
roets to promote their growth, must have 
plant-food in abundance, must have healthy 
foliage and the fruit itself must be pro- 
tected from the ravages of insects and from 
parasitic fungi. Science and experience 
have also taug't us that certain chemicals 
applied at the right time, will prevent the 
germination of the spores or germs of the 
fungi and will destroy the predacecus in- 
sects that feed upon different parts of a tree 
or upon its fruit. I will not say that ali 
those who spray their trees and fruits with 
proper fungicides and insecticides have 
good fruit, but I will say that all those 
whom I have visited, who have had good 
fruit, without a single exception, have prac- 
ticed thorough ard timely spraying. I have 
found that those who are prompt and thor- 
ough in spraying also cultivate their orch- 
ards freely to release plant-food and con- 
serve moisture, and many apply plant-food 
Girectly, either in the form of barnyard ma- 
nure, commercial fertilizers or plow under 
green manure. 

Learning through the daily papers that 
a tract of land on the line between Monroe 
ana Orleans counties, between Morton and 
Lake Ontario, had become quite famous for 
the production of peaches I went out there 
the last of September to ascertain the 
particulars and learn whether they have 
any peculiar methods of compelling that 
somewhat fickle fruit to grow. The mer- 
eury rose to 86 degrees and I found it 
pietty hot work tramping around over the 
dusty highways and mellow orchards. I 
rode over the same tract 17 years ago and 
viewed the splendid grain farms and the 
large crops of beans. Those farms still 
produce large farm crops but the farmers 
have been planting peach orchards and tak- 
ing better care of their apple orchards and 
many of them receive larger incomes from 
their fraits than from their cereals and 
legumes. 

A little north of the Morton station, on 
the Hamlin, Monroe Co. side of the town- 
line-road, I called upon Mr. Stephen W. 
Rendall, the gentleman who kindly enter- 
tained me on my former visit, in 1881, and 
drove me around among the farmers. He 
occupies ‘the splendid homestead then the 
residence of his mother and also owns a 
farm on the opposite side of the road, in 
Kendall, Orleans Co. He was in an apple 
orchard engaged, with an assistant, in pick- 
ing up drop apples, to be delivered at the 
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_ZSTABLISHED 1876. 
22 years.” % 


EXTRA 
FINE. 
PLANTS.. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 









Onr soil is specially 











GOOSEBERRIES,— 
_ RASPBERRIES; BLACKBERRIES, ) 
STRAWBERRIES, 
REMEMBER [2° 27,c77 Pissts They are treob 

plants Be- 


for growing extra strong 
fore buying get my prices. I can save Aotany Haast 


ALLEN L. WOOD, 





INTRODUCER OF , THE 
- PEARL . 
GOOSEBERRY. 


FREE FROM MILDEW. 
MOST PROLIFIC’ 
GOOSEBERRY KNOWN. 


~~” CURRANTS, 


“GRAPES, ETC. 





RocHEsteR, N. Y. 























troduce our Rape ang ory asure cure for consti 
xes of Pills at 25 cts. a box write 


ina 
the spoons & tea set for our are di 


‘TEA SET 


every person taking advant o 
pation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you 
to-day & send 10 cts. & wesend Pills by mail, when sold send us the mone 
the 10 cts. you sent with order & we send you onedozen Silver plated tea spoons together 
china tea set same day money is received. This is a liberal inducement to every 
selling Pills American 


FREE 


We mean what tne he bewuatiful rood 

this sdvertieement Te quisuiy 
to sell only six 
with our offer of a od 
Med. Co. Dept. G30 W. ith re Bok Oltge 





PREMIUM KNIVES. 





\We will Mail you Post-paid Your Choice of the Following Knives 


if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 


for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 








' No. 1 jis a handsome,, two-bladed, pen- 
knife, suitable for a lady. 
_ No, 2 is.a strong knife, suitable for a 
fruit grower or farmer who desires to do 
gome wruning or heavy work. 

This knife costs:us More money than any 
other offered, and will-only be sent when 
Oe. ‘additional: is enclosed with each sub- 
Iscription. requesting’ this’: number. This 
‘knife is not-like the-illustration above, of 
Jarce knife, but—is-a strong two-bladed 
knife suitable for general purposes, and is 
‘made of fine steel.and guaranteed. We 
..." GREEN'S FR 








have never before offered so valuable a 
knife as this. You cannot buy this knife 
at any retail store for less than 50c., and 
often not at that price. I will give you my 
personal guarantee that this is the mos‘ 
valuable knife Green’s Fruit Grower has 
ever offered as a premium.—C. A. Green. 

No. 3 is a stiff-handled budding knife of 
finest steel. i: 

No. 4 is #n extra strong, stiff-handled 
pruning Enife, with hoqok-shaped blade. 

No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a stiff 
handle ané thinnish blade. 


These knives are sent you post-paid by mail. 
number of knife wanted when 
U1ll GROWER, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
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not met since my former visit he readily. 


recognized me and gave mea cordial wel- 
come. ‘His Baldwin trees were fairly well 
filled,. with good-sized, sound fruit. The 
orchard is quite an:old one and contains 
about 140 Baldwin trees, which were the 
only. ones bearing much. On my former 
visit it was about the only orchard in the 
neighborhood that was bearing much fruit 
and ithe proprietor informed me that he 
had ‘been offered $5.00 a barrel: for his 
apples. It is doubtful whether any such 
price has been received for apples since 
then, too many other species of fruit have 
come in to take their place. He has con- 
tracted his apples to a Mr. Loomis, of 
New York, for $1,500. I suppose that the 
purchaser must have been pretty well 
assured that there would be from 700 to 
800 barrels, nearly 6 barrels to the tree, as 
he had been paying about $2.00 a barrel 
in the neighborhood. ‘The price has ad- 
vanced about 25 cents a barrel since the 
sale was made. Mr. R. gets 50 cents per 
100 pounds for his drop apples. ‘The re- 
mainder of the orchard were Greenings 
and miscellaneous varieties that were not 
bearing much this year. 

Mr. R. sprayed his trees three times and 
is entirely convinced that Paris green is 
death on the Codling worm, as well as on 
the other numerous insects that chew, and 
that Bordeaux mixture, opportunely ap- 
plied, prevents the germination of the germs 
and spores of fungi. An elderly gentleman, 
who was assisting Mr. R., related the fol- 
lowing incident: A man, near Albion, who 
practiced spraying, was joined by a farmer 
who did not believe in any such nonsense, 
and declined to use the sprayer. When 
farmer No. 1 was spraying his orchard he 
threw some spray over a row of trees in 
his neighbor’s orchard and those were the 
only trees that matured fruit, although the 
whole orchard blossomed full. A week 
earlier I visited a large orchard in the 
town of Parma that was bearing a full 
crop of large Baldwins. In the course of 
our walk over the orchard we passed a 
triangular plat, containing a few trees that 
had been cut off from the orchard and sold 
to a man as a site for a residence. This 
man did not care to take the trouble to 
spray his trees, but the proprietor of the 
large orchard, when spraying his own trees 
had thrown some spray over a row of trees 
along the line in the small plat, and called 
my attention to the fact that those were 
the only trees that were bearing much 
fruit. It is these object lessons that are 
gradually convincing fruit growers of the 
utility of spraying, when the statements of 
writers are passed unheeded. 

I have met two successful fruit growers, 
this fall, who had become convinced that 
Paris green is not an effectual poison for 
the Codling worm, although destructive of 
other insects. Their reasens for thei: con- 
clusiens were, that they had sprayed twice 
with Paris green and there were some 
Wwormy apples on their heavily loaded trees. 
Perhaps they had failed to distribute the 
poison at just the right time, for others 
whom I visited had used the poison three 
times and had but few wormy apples, and 
they had no doubt of its efficiency. 


Mr. Randall has a fine lot of quinces that 
he sprayed and thinks it prevented those 
fungus spots that have covered that fru‘t 
of late years. He has picked part of his 
crop and sold them for $1.75 per barrel. 
Quinces are generally a good crop th.s year. 
He has also a peach orchard of 1,280 trees, 
planted 16 by 18 feet, hence covering about 
8% acres. They have been planted four 
and five years. From 500 trees of Craw- 
ford’s Early he sold 1,200 baskets, receiv- 
ing 65 cents a basket for the first class. 
His Elbertas, Crosbys and Horton’s Rivers 
were ruined by the leaf curl. This orchard 
is on a strong loam covered with small 
stones. It is well tilled and the trees have 
made a strong, healthy growth. There is 
a young orchard of plums on the Hamlin 
farm, which I did not visit. Mr. R. very 
kindly offered to hitch up a horse and drive 
me around, but, seeing the urgency of the 
work before him I peremptorily declined to 
accept of his kind offer and tramped along 
afoot, hat in hand and umbrella overhead. 

As I traveled northward I passed several 
orchards with a few apples in them and a 
number of young peach orchards that 
seemed to have made a good start. I also 
passed several inviting residences that 
looked as if they might be pleasant homes. 
Somehow these old-fashioned farm houses, 
painted white, with green blinds, appeal 
to me, although proclaimed by artists in 
bad taste, but they call to mind memories 
of my youthful] days and farm life. Then 
those upright fronts with a room either side 
of a hall, facing the highway, and a wing 
with dining-room, or kitchen, also facing 
the highway, were pleasant dwellings and 
kept the busy inmates in view of passers- 
by. One of the finest young peach orch- 
ards that I saw was on the farm of Alfred 
Bassett. It was, apparently about five 
years old, the foliage was very green and 
there was remarkable uniformity in size 
and form of the round heads and the ground 
was cleanly cultivated. There was another 
large, older peach orchard upon the place, 
but as there was no one at home I could 
get no direct information about them. I 
learned from neighbors, however, that he 
sold about 1,500 baskets. 


Opposite Mr: Bassett’s, in Monroe Co., is 
a large, palatial residence, belonging to 
Seth Bush, of Rochester. The farm is 
worked by a Mr. Clark. When I visited 
this place, in 1881, the late Mr. C. T. Bush, 
father of the present proprietor, was living 
and the farm contained over 400 acres of 
good, sandy loam, which bore heavy crops 
of wheat, barley and beans. It was a 
splendid farm and, undoubtedly, a profit- 
able one. Of late years the size has been 
greatly reduced. ‘The present lessee was 
absent attending a fair in Brockport, but 
his brother was at home and showed me 
the peach orchards. There is a flourishiag 
young orchard of about 15 acres on the 
place, and an older one of 10 acres. The 
old orchard had a number of trees loaded 
with late peaches, the Smock and Ostran- 
der. The Smocks were unusually large for 
that variety and the Ostrander greatly re- 
sembles it in appearance, but was a few 
days later. The young orchard was clean 
and mellow and had just been seeded to 
rye, probably to be plowed under for veg- 
etable mold in the spring. The old orch- 
ard was growing a crop of buckwheat. I 
presume the Jate peaches will sell for a 
good price. These are the only peaches 
later than Crawford’s Karly that I have 
seen this year. Other late peaches were 
destroyed in June, by the leaf-curl. A few 


Crawford’s Late have come into Rochester, - 


but I could not learn whence. A walk of 
three-fourths of a mile farther, brought 
me to Troutsburg, on Lake Ontario, a 
place growing into quite a flourishing sum- 
mer resort. It was already deserted al- 
though summer weather had not departed. 
A good many such places have sprung up 
of late years on Lake Ontario, as well as 
on other lakes, and they afford something 
of a market for farmers’ and gardeners’ 
produce.—P. C. Reynolds. 





One touch of love mends all a heart’s 
punctures. 





Eruptions, boils and pim-_ 
ples have their cause in 
bad blood. Dr. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla cures erup- 


tions by curing the cause. — 
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The Red Cross Currant. 
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This variety of recent introduction is con- 
sidered “a substantial gain for the fruit- 
grower and for the private garden. The 
Red Cross is a seedling produced by Jacob. 
Moore, the well-known originator of new 
fruits, and Who is worthy of special respect 
and congratulation. for this achievement. 
The seed was derived from the Cherry cur- 
rant, - artificially crossed with the White 
Grape currant. The seedling shows plainly, 
to some extent at least, the influence. of 
both parents. It has the large size and 
color of berry of the cherry, and the longer 
stem and milder quality of the white grape. 
The plant is a strong, vigorous grower and 
very productive, more so than either of the 
parent plants. Compared with the Fay 
currant the bunches of the ‘Red Cross are 
longer and the berries hold their size bet- 
ter to the end of the stem, averaging 
larger and more uniform. The berries are 
sweeter than the Fay or the Cherry, the 
latter being particularly acid. The Red 
Cross is remarkably productive, and the 
clusters grow in groups or masses, instead 
of being singly distributed over thé plant, 
an arrangement which favors rapid pick- 
ing or gathering, and another feature con- 
ducing to the same end is the length of 
stem between the spur and the fruit, allow- 
ing the picker to take off the stems with- 
out interference of the berries with the 
fingers; these are important points, espe- 
cially to the commercial grower, as they 
will be indicated in the expense account at 
the end of the season. Looking over all 
the varieties of red currants available for 
the market growers where we find the Red 
Dutch, the Cherry, the Victoria, Prince 
Albert, La Versailles, North Star and Po- 
mona it will be seen that the Red Cross 
surpasses each of these in one or more char- 
acteristic points and is their equal in any 
particular. Compared with the Red Dutch 
it surpasses it in size of berry and cluster 
and in quality of fruit and productiveness, 
while it is quite its equal in vigor and habit 
of plant. Its large berries and longer clus- 
ters and better quality as well as other 
points, make it more desirable than the 
Cherry, and so with each of the others men- 
tioned it appears to stand out ahead of 
them in some important feature, dis- 
tinguishing it as their superior, and as the 
leading variety either for the market or 
the home garden.—Vick’s Magazine. 





Present Claims of the Small Fruits 





All of the listed varieties of small fruits 
are desirable occupants of the garden. It 
is certainly very desirable to take a full 
course of these gifts of nature’s “lavish 
kindness.” ‘They are arranged, too, in such 
a beautiful order of succession and extend 
their generosity over so long a period that 
those are to be congratulated who can start 
in with the first ripe strawberry and con- 
tinue picking until the last blackberry has 
fallen into the basket. 

There is surely nothing to be said against 
the strawberry. But ha is an exacting lit- 
tle fellow, and demands, like the money- 
lender, double security. To keep on good 


new bed every two years, and so devote 
about double the space for the old family 
and the new. If it can be afforded, of 
course, it pays. Now, the raspberries are 
different. They are content with their in- 
heritance or allotment, and though they will 
spread if you let them, they ask no more 
than is given them. Another point where 
they differ from the strawberry is in the 
fact that they are not as much on the 
market. They are not as good travellers, 
and consequently not as procurable. In 
other words, it is easier to buy strawber- 
ries than raspberries. This is an item to be 
considered and an argument in favor of 
their claims to a place in your garden. 

(Next the blackberry appears. Not scarse 
or hard to get, yet it is easier and cheaper 
to raise them than to buy them, and with 
any kind of culture the home-made are far 
better than the bought. They are a corps 
of “Rough Riders,’ and require strict dis- 
cipline, or they will get out of rank and 
straggle all over the garden. But they are 
very prolific, and ten or a dozen vines, well 
stationed and kept under close rule, will 
forage for a small family to considerable 
advantage and pay weli for “their keep.” 
Their staying qualities, too, are good, as 
they are about the last in the small-fruit 
line to leave the field. 

Tastes and opinions, of course, differ. 
Presiding over a competitive assembly of 
small fruits, in case of a tie we would give 
the casting vote to the currant, and if com- 
pelled to limit our selection to one variety 
the currant would be “it.” 

We are pretty well convinced that the 
small fruits are the most profitable crop for 
the average home garden. The large ex- 
tent to which truck farming is being car- 
ried on, and the facilities of transportation, 
bring all varieties of vegetables to our 
doors, and sharp competition lowers prices 
so that it is cheaper to buy vegetables than 
berries. The small fruits are not exacting 
in their demands, and require less atten- 
tion than the general stock of garden 
produce. There is often space outside the 
garden fence for a few vines, which might 
otherwise run to weeds. We think we 
offer good advice in urging their claims to 
all the room that can be spared them, and 
to timely, judicious care, for which there 
is no time like the present—The Rev. 
Isaac L. Kipp, in N. Y. Tribune. 





A Good Appointment. 





Governor Black has appointed Prof, 
Mark Vernon Slingerland, of Cornell Unie 
versity, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Prof. J. A. Lintner, State Ento- 
mologist. For eight years Professor Sling- 
erland has been prominently connected with 
the entomological work at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Cornell, from which 
university he received the degree of B. &. 
Nearly all the bul'etins the stations have 
issued on injurious insects have been 
written by Professor Slingerland. It is 
estimated that the bulletin on the pear 
pysila alone was worth $1,000,000 to pear 
growers. His pen has been a favorite in 
the leading agricultural papers of the 
country, which recognize him as an au- 
thority because of his original investiga- 
tion and careful collation of results. The 
practical work of the entomological depart- 
ment of the State is in the protection of 
crops, and of all the various forms of plant 
life, from insect marauders. The selec- 
tion of so expert a specialist on insect life 
as Professor Slingerland means a confinu- 
ance of the usefulness of this department 
to the. vast agricultural interests of the 
State—N. Y. Farmer. 
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Little Demons of War, 
Police Spies in Russia, 
Hints on Reading, 
Grant as a Fath:r, 
Authors and Animals, 
Fifty Years with a Menager’e, 


Art Stude:ts in New York, 
The Growing Child, 


Nov. 3. Sonve of My Dogs, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Being a faithful account of the characteris- 
tics of “* Uno’’. and other four-footed pets. 


Nov. 10. The Burning of the “Sarah 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


A tale of the unboastful valor of an infantry 
regiment facing death by fire on a crowded 


Opportunities for Young Explcrers, 
Sir Clements Markham. 


Dr. Mary P. Jacobi. 
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PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS TO NOVEMBER ISSUES. 


The Youth’s Companion. 


Every Thursday the year round the young and cld in more than half a 
s million households welcome The Companion as an old and belobed friend. 
The exceptional character of the contents of the paper from Week to week 
and year to year ts indicated by the following contributions to early issues? 





nay SEE NOVEMBER SUBSCRIPTION OFFER BELOW. -@a 


S ke COMPANION touches the very heart of home. 
choicest reading THE COMPANION has ever published. 
stories already engaged, the following are noteworthy and especially designed to entertain readers of 


The Companion for 1599: 
ABLE ARTICLES. 


Hon. John D. Long. 
Poultney Bigelow. 

Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
Brig. Gen. F. D. Grant. 


Andrew Lang. 
Dan Rice. 
Roast Mammoth, 


G. W. Breck. 





Nov. 17. My First Cruise, 
MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


Being a narrative of a pleasure trip in the 
Baltic during the Crimean War. . 2... 


Nov. 24. A New England Girl Seventy 
Years Ago, 
The portrait of a farmer’s daughter of the 


good old times; 
happiness in simplicity. . . . . 2 « e 


The volume for 1899 will bring into it the 
Among more than 200 articles and 


GOOD STORIES. 


Dinnie and the Dans, 

A Pocketful of Money, 

An Inland Armor-Clad, 
How I Went to the Mines, 
The Wolf and the Wheelbarrow, {:. F. R. Stockton. 
For Life and Liberty, 


A Night in a Box-Car, 
The First Speculator, 
The Parshley Celebration, 


MARY E. WILKINS. 


a charming picture of 
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Jane Barlow. 
W. D. Howells. 
Charles Adams. 

Bret Harte. 


H. M. Stanley. {| 
Charles Peabody. 
Hayden Carruth. 

Robert Barr. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will mention this paper or cut out this slip 
and send it at once with name and address and $1.75, will receive: 
FREE~-The Companion every week from the time subscription is 
received to January, 1899, including Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas Double Numbers. 
FREB— The Comp inion Calendar for 1899, lithographed in the most 
delicate and harmonious colors — suitable for the prettiest corner 
in the lo-reliest home, and 
THE COMPANION for 52 weeks, a full year to January, 1900—a4 
library in itself. 





Illustrated Announcement and Sampie Copies sent on request. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Free to 
January, 


1899, 
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Golden Rod. 





I know a field. a sunny field, 
But not in sunny France; 
And there is neither glint of shield 
Nor gleam of pennoned lance; 
Nor does the wind toss knightly plumes, 
Nor silken tents unfold, 
And yet in autumn it becomes 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


For when the haze of summer days 
Has melted from thé skies, 
And we, without reproof, may gaze 
Up into heaven’s eyes, 
A host their plumes and banners shake 
In joust with breezes bold, 
And golden-rod’s bright champions make 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. : 


The butterflies with blazoned wings 
Are heraldg for the fight, 
And many a lovely lady flings 
Her token to her knight. 
And so, amid their gorgeous suite, 
With pomp and wealth untold, 
Summer and autumn royally meet 
On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
-—-St. Nicholas. 





Clean Finger Nails. 





A gentleman applied for a boy,. and 
nearly fifty applicants presented themselves 
in answer. Out of the whole number he 
selected one and dismissed the rest. 

“I should like to know,” said: a friend, 
“on what ground you selected that boy, 
who had not a single recommendation.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman, 
“he has a great many. He wiped his feet 
and closed the door after him, showing that 
he was careful. He gave’his seat instantly 
to that lame old'man, showing that he was 
thoughtful and kindly. He took off his 
cap when he came in, and answered my 
questions promptly, .showing that he was 
gentlemanly. He picked up the book which 
I had ‘purposely laid on the floor,.and re- 
placed it upon the table, and he quietly 
awaited his turn instead of pushing and 
crowding, showing that he was honorable 
and orderly. When I talked to him I no- 
ticed that his clothes were brushed, and 
his hair in order; when he wrote his name 
I noticed that his finger nails were clean. 
Don’t you call these things letters of recom- 
mendation? I do.”—Christian Standard. 





Mechanical Genius in Indiana 





William Brinkman, the blind genius of 
Kokomo, Ind., performed an astonishing 
feat last week. As a demonstration of his 
mechanical ability he agreed to take his 
cottage organ to the courthouse square and 
tear it down and put it together again 
within a period of three hours. The organ 
contains 295 pieces, including keys and 
reeds. He began the task at 1 o’clock in 


the afternoon, and before 4 o’clock he was 
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playing on the reconstructed instrument, a 
large crowd witnessing the exhibition. 
Every piece was taken down and thrown 
into a promiscuous pile. Brinkman had no 
trouble in replacing the parts, getting every 
reed and key in its proper position. He 
used but six tools in the operation. He is 
a skillful piano tuner and clock repairer. 
Recently he ascended the courthouse tower, 
a height of 185 feet, and mended the town 
ciock. 





HOW TO GET A SOLID GOLD PEN FRE 


Invest one cent ina postal card, write your name all 
address plainly and send it to us. By return mail we 
will send you the cent together with 18 Sheets 0 
Oxford Lustre Ironing Polish, also our illus 
trated Catalogue. The Polish is a practical house 
hold necessity and sells at sight. Seli the 18 shew 
among acquaintances and send us the $1.80, ands 
will send you this beautiful Solid Gold Pen w it 
Mother-of-Pearl Handle in Handsome Plush ‘ ased 
soordered. We do not ask one penny in advests 
Address, OXFORD Co., 122 Clay St., Pawtucket, RB. 4) 
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A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


afes Best BLISTER ever used. Take3 
mm 3 of st? inehnoats = mild or severe action. 
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Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
. s UTERY 
aid Stilts, SPOSGBED predate sosto bomak 


OR FIRING 


: GREEN'S NEW “4 
COLORED PLATE BOOK 


PRICE $1.50 for 61 Plates a nd Book. 
Order Books, 10 cent s. All post-paid by wh 


We have issued an elegant plate book bound 
in handsome durable co vers, with description of 
all fruits and ornamentals in a separate b00 
nder the same cover. : 
is While intended for agents’ use in selling ted 
etc., this plate book will be a desirable guide 
any fruit grower, and an orna ment to 
gentleman’s table. 





ery bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
pies 250 per bottle. Sold b or 


ce $I M4 druggis 3 
cha s paid, with full directions 

gt co ena for escriptive circulars. 2 
TER LAWRENCHE-WILLIAMS ©O., Cleveland O, 





[5 MINUTE TOP eer eut ef Seder. By: mail 120, 4 


5c. JAS. LEE, Omaha Bidg., Chicago, 


BASKETS. BASKETS. 


Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Also material for same in 
the flat. Send us your 
wants and let us quote 
you prices. F 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
CHARLOTTE, tl Te aS Te Ne N.Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















<( {MPROVED — : + 
Suet 7 LAMP CHIMNEY BRUSH 

_ Se 14 inebes I ds in any 

: oe. nebes long, crowds in 

Chizancy, fills space, polishes bright. Sample 10 cents, 1 doz. 60c., on _ 

3 doz. $1.09, or 12 doz. for $3.60 by exp. ToT big pay. Ill, Cata’ ares 

of Novelties, Tricks, Wigs & Plays free. C. E. RSHALL,Difr. ,Lockport,N.Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GRAFTING WAX FOR SALE. 


We offer a superior quality of grafting wax, 
in packages of one-half pound, or one pound, by 
mail, post-paid, at ’ 

2c. for half vound anil 40c. for 
pound packages. 

By express we can sell this grafting wax at 
25c. per pound. Remember that postage costs 
us ide. per pound. Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 











Pleasant Home Work for men or women, day or 
evening ; $6 to $12 weekly; no canvassing or experience 
needed ; plain instructions and work mailed on appli- 
cation. Brazilian Mfg. Co., New York City. 
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| this New plate Book. 


The plates are made in six to ten colors, aul 


are really works of art. 
The following is a list of t he colored plates 





f APPLES. STRAWBERRIES. 
Transceaéent Crab. ‘Wilson’s Albany. 
Gravensteia. Bubach. 

Haas. Jessie. 
Stump. RASPBERRIES. 
Chenango Strawberry. | Cuthbert. 
Northern Spy.’ Gladstone. 
Yellow Transparent. | Shaffer’s Colossal. 
PEARS, BLACKBERRIES. 
orate du Congres. Minnewaska. 
Bartlett. © . Japan Wineberry- 
Wilder Early. CURRAN TS. 
Beurre d’Anjou. Cherry. 
Kieffer. Black Champion. 
Lawson. Fay’s Prolific. 

' CHERRIES. Industry Goosebert!: 
Early Richmond. Downing’s Ever 
English Morrello. ing Mulberry. 
Windsor. ROSES. 

lo Victor Verdier. 
— Gen. Washington. 
Lombard, Baltimore Belle. 
Niagara. The Bride. 
German Prune. Paul Neyroo. 
Shropshire Damson. Gen. Jacquemine ries 
Queen of the Pra) 
PEACHES. ORNAMENTALS : 
Alexander. is Jackmannl 
Amsden. earagca Paniculat 
randiflora- 
etre Weigelia Kosea- 
Orange. Prunus ‘rilobe | 
GRAPES. Spirea Prunifolt?. ping 
Brighton. iimarnock 
Worden Willow. Honey 
Vergennes. Hall’s Japan 
Moore’s Diamond. suckle. - 
Eaton. Wistaria- , + ea? 
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Written for Green’s Fru 
SALUIE E, HIN 


J went to the orchard in eq 

When fair buds open and \ 

wealth of beauty around 

e flower ladened branche 

shed; 7 

And I said as I gazed on ty 
near, 

purely spring is the ames 


Again I returned when the 
ol 





gone 
And the fast forming fruit 
shone; 
How wry the pros] 


e day 
When this !mmature frult 
repay. 
But the promise is there 
cheer 
And this is a promising tim 
I returned when aut: 
en wild bird and blosso 


were gone; 
But the spring’s early prom 
ft 


store 
Of fruits red and luscious 
out-pour. 


14 ‘the heart ask for mo 
o- far and near, 
Surely autumn’s the very dD 

year. 





What Constitutes a 
Sanitary Hot 





There are several ways © 
moisture from a house. | 
if one lives where a clea 
compact clay can be had, ¢ 
who has made this whole : 
for the last thirty years, : 
clay, which may be beat 
mass, and which has a s\ 
for moisture to maintain it 
dition, seems to constitute 
to the passage of impure : 
of clay well rammed whi) 
pede the movement of air t 
which ordinary cellar concr 
no parallel. It can be cov 
erete for cleanliness and g 
Where clay is not availab! 
ing of asphalt over the out 
lar wall will afford a c 
more costly protection ar 
asphalt between two thich 
erete for the cellar bo 
ford complete protection ft 
¢ities now every house built 
owner to live in has its coa 
outside the foundation wall, 
cellar bottom, sometimes v 
times without concrete cove’ 
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payee” OS 





ys? RS: ae 
The followin g story from 


pital has its funny as well 
side: . 

A woman had been brow: 
pi in a very weak state. 
nothing for her; she seeme 
all ’:hold on life, and gradu 
and worse. The husband, 
been to see her and who v 
self, was sent for to tak 


leave. He came, this tim 


His companion was a buxon 
of the Moll and Poll type, 
delight in parading the fa 
tended to succeed the dying 
affections of her kind but 
soled lord. I was in a fe 
lest the shock should hasté 
end. But I didn’t know t 
bound in human nature, es 
ate feminine human natur 
woman,” the man began, ; 
the bed, in an apologetic ai 
never worn before, ‘“you’ve 
time. The young woman ( 
@ays there ain’t no hope. 
good wife to me, and I sh 
* *” But he didn’t get 
declarations of undying 
Woman, who a minute ago 
and listless, was alive—a 
filive, too. Her eyes gleam: 
@n effort to get a good loo 
visitor, who was standing 
the widower presumptive. 
the husband and his new- 
of the ward as quickly as | 
“I ain’t dead yet, nurs 
Gasped out as I came back 
What all the doctors, to 
beef tea could not do, the | 
isting rival and possible 
done, and “soon a wonder 
for the woman did not die 
from that day. We all tool 
her. She had got a new re 
end I honestly admit we 
reat effort with all the n 
could make her take. Be 
went home, strong and 
to rout the enemy a1 





How <o Postpone ' 





This desirable result may 


' @fe told by Dr. W. Kinne: 


food in which earthy salts a 
_ the Humanitarian (Lond 
Anatomical experiment 
tion show that the chief ch 
old age are the deposits of e 
@ gelatinows, fibrinous chars 
Man system. Carbonate an 
mixed with other galt 
us nature, have been found 
Greater part of these earth: 


_ Observation shows, man be; 


Ms condition; he ends in 
¥ one,--soft in infancy, | 
By Gradual change in the 
Fears the ossification comes 


| Middle life is passed, a more 
' pment of che ossific charac 
_ Of course these earthy depc 


ali the physical organs 


 « tefere with their functions. 
. fication of the heart produ 
tect Cireulation of the bloo< 
he aged. When the arteri 


x 


“With calcareous matter there 
WEA circulation, upon whic! 


‘Pehds. Without nutrition t 


Pair of the body. 
“Hence, as blood {fs produ 


On Of the food we ent, t 
Suet so0k for the earthy 

MER in time. block up th 
“en oid age. aor 

We eft contains more o 

is for destroying life, 


£53 
ig: ae * 


